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And  each  hard  ftep  but  lifts  thee  to  the  ikies. 
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TT7HILE  thefe  fcenes  were   patting, 
\ \     Mrs.  Merton,  though  ignorant  of 
the  danger  of  her  fon,  was  not  undifturbed 
at  home.    Some  accounts  had  been  brought 
of  Harry's  combat,  which  ferved  to  make 
her  uneafy  and  to  influence  her  ftill  more 
againft  him.     Mrs.  Compton  too  and  Mifs 
Matilda,  who  had  conceived  a  violent  dif*- 
like  to  Harry,  were  bufy  to  inflame  her  by 
their  malicious  reprefentations.     While  fhe 
was  in  thefe  difpofitions  Mr.  Merton  hap- 
pened to  enter,  and  was  at  once  attacked 
by  all  the  ladies  upon  the  fubjedt  of  this 
A  2  improper 
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improper  connection.  He  endeavoured* 
for  a  long  time,  to  remove  their  prejudices 
by  reafon,  but  when  he  found  that  to  be 
impoflible,  he  contented  himfelf  with  telling 
bis  wife,  that  a  little  time  would  perhaps 
decide  which  were  the  mod  proper  com- 
panions for  their  fon ;  and  that  till  Harry 
had  done  fomething  to  render  himfelf  un- 
worthy of  their  notice  he  never  could  con- 
fent  to  the  treating  him  with  coldnefs  or 
neglect  At  this  moment  a  female  fervant 
bur  ft  into  ihe  room  with  all  the  wildnefs  of 
affright,  and  cried  out  with  a  voice  that  was 
fcarcely  articulate,  Oh  !  madam,  madam  1 
fuch  an  accident' — poor,  dear  mailer  Tom- 
my .....  What  of  him,  for  God's  fake? 
cried  out  Mrs.  Morton,  with  an  impatience 
and  concern  that  fufficiently  marked  her 
feelings.  Nay^  madam,  anfwered  the  fer- 
vant, he  is  not  much  hurt  they  fay :  but 
little  Sandford  has  taken  htm  to  a  bull- 
baiting,  and  the  bull  has  gored  him,  and 
William  and  John  are  bringing  him  home 
in  their  arms.  Thefe  words  were  fcarcely 
delivered  when  Mrs..  Merton  uttered  a  vio- 
lent fhriek,  and  was  inftantly  feized  with 
an  hyfteric  fit,  WThile  the  ladies  were  all 
employed  in  affifting  her  and  reftoring  her 
fenfcs,  Mr.  Merton,  who,  though  much 

alarmed, 
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alarmed,  was  more  compofed,  walked  pre- 
cipitately  out,  to  learn  the  truth  of  this  im- 
perfect narration.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far,  before  he  met  the  crowd  of  children 
and  fervants,  one  of  whom  carried  Tommy 
Merton  in  his  arms.  As  foon  as  he  was 
convinced  that  his  ion  had  received  no 
Other  damage  than  a  violent  fright,  he  be- 
gan to  inquire  into  the  circumftances  of  the 
affair,  but  before  he  had  time  to  receive 
any  information,  Mrs.  Merton,  who  had  re- 
covered from  her  fainting,  came  running 
wildly  from  the  houfe.  When  fhe  faw  that 
her  ion  was  fafe,  fhe  caught  him  in  her 
arms,  and  began  to  utter  all  the  incoherent; 
exprefnons  of  a  mother's  fondnefs.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  her  htifband  could  pre- 
vail upon  her  to  moderate  her  tranfports 
till  they  were  within.  Then  (lie  gave  a  loofe 
to  her  feelings  in  all  their  violence ;  and, 
for  a  confiderable  time,  was  incapable  of  at- 
tending to  any  thing  but  the  joy  of  his  mira- 
culous prefer vation.  At  length,  however, 
Jhe  became  more  compofed,  and  obferving 
that  all  the  company  were  prefent  except 
Harry  Sandford,  (lie  exclaimed  with  fudden 
indignation  j  So,  I  fee  that  little  abomina- 
ble wretch  has  not  had  the  impudence  to 
follow  you  in  :  and  I  almoft-wilh  that  the 
A -3.  bull 
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bull  had  gored  him  as  he  deferved.  What 
little  wretch,  mamma,  faid  Tommy,  do  you 
mean  ?  Whom  can  I  rrnean,  cried  Mrs. 
Merton,  but  that  vik  Harry  Sandford,  that 
your  father  is  fo  fond  of,  and  who  had  nearly 
coft  you  your  life  by  leading  you  into  this 
danger  ?  He  !  mamma,  faid  Tommy,  he 
lead  me  into  danger !  He  did  all  he  could 
to  periuade  me  not  to  go  $  and  I  was  a  very 
naughty  boy  indeed,  aot  to  take  his  ad- 
vice. Mrs.  Merton  Hood  amazed  at  this 
information;  for  her  prejudices  had  operated 
fo  powerfully  upon  her  mind,  that  ihe  had 
implicitly  believed  the  guilt  of  Harry  upon 
the  imperfect  evidence  of  the  maid.  Who 
was  it  then,  faid  Mr.  Merton,  could  be  fo 
imprudent  ?  Indeed,  papa,  anfwered  Tom- 
my, we  were  all  to  blame,  all  but  Harry, 
who  advifed  and  begged  us  not  to  go,  and 
particularly  me,  becaufe  he  faid  it  would 
give  you  fo  much  uneafmefs  when  you  knew 
ir,  and  that  it  was  fo  dangerous  a  diverfion. 
Mrs.  Merton  looked  confufed  at  her  mif- 
take,  but  Mrs.  Compton  obferved  that  fhe 
fuppofed  Harry  was  afraid  of  the  danger, 
and  therefore  had  wifely  kept  out  of  the 
way.  Oh  !  no,  indeed,  madam,  anfwered 
one  of  the  little  boys  j  Harry  is  no  coward, 
though  we  thought  him  fo  at  firft,  when  he 

let 
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kt  mafter  Tommy  ftrike  him ;  'but  he  foughr 
Mafter  Mafh  in  the  braved  manner  I  ever 
faw,  and  though  Mafter  Mafh  fought  very 
well,  yet  Harry  had  the  advantage ;  and  I 
faw  him  follow  us  at  a  little  diftance,  and 
keep  his  eye  upon  Mafter  Merton  all  the 
time,  till  the  bull  broke  loofe ;  and  then  I 
was  fo  frightened  that  I  do  not  know  what 
became  of  him.  So,  this  is  the  little  boy, 
faid  Mr.  Merton,  that  you  were  for  driving 
from  the  fociety  of  your  children  !  But  let 
us  hear  more  of  the  ftory,  for  as  yet  I 
know  neither  the  particulars  of  his-  danger 
nor  his  efcape.  Upon  this,  one  of  the  fer- 
vants,  who  from  fome  little  diftance  had 
feen  the  whole  affair,  was  called  in  and  ex- 
amined. He  gave  them  an  exact  account 
of  all  j  of  Tommy's  misfortune  ;  of  Harry's 
bravery ;  of  the  unexpected  fuccour  of  the 
poor  black ;  and  filled  the  whole  room  with 
admiration  that  fuch  an  action,  fo  noble, 
fo  intrepid,  fo  fortunate,  fhould  have  been 
atchieved  by  fuch  a  child. 

Mrs.  Merton  was  now  filent  with  fhame 
at  reflecting  upon  her  own  unjuft  prejudices, 
and  the  eafe  with  which  (he  had  become 
the  enemy  of  a  boy  who  had  faved  the  life 
of  her  darling  fon;  and  who  appeared  as 
much  fuperior  in  character  to  all  the  young 
A  4  gentle- 
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gentlemen  at  her  houfe,  as  they  exceeded 
him  in  rank  and  fortune.  The  young  la- 
dies now  forgot  their  former  objections  to 
his  perfon  and  manners,  and  fuch  is  the  ef- 
fect of  genuine  virtue,  all  the  company 
confpired  to  extol  the  conduct  of  Harry  to 
the  fkies.  But  Mr.  Merton,  v.ho  had  ap- 
peared more  delighted  than  all  the  reft  with 
the  relation  of  Harry's  intrepidity,  now  call 
his  eyes  around  the  room,  and  feemed  to  be 
looking  for  his  little  friend.  But  when  he 
could  not  find  him,  he  faid,  with  fome  con- 
cern, Where  can  be  our  little  deliverer  ? 
Sure  he  can  have  met  with  no  accident  that 
he  has  not  returned  with  the  reft !  No, 
faid  one  of  the  fervants,  as  to  that,  Harry 
Sandford  is  fafe  enough,  for  I  law  him  go 
towards  his  own  home  in  company  with  the 
black.  Alas  !  anfwered  Mr.  Merton,  furely 
be  muft  have  received  fome  unworthy  treat- 
ment that  could  make  him  thus  abruptly 
defert  us  all.  And  now  I  recollect  that  I 
heard  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  mention 
a  blow  that  Harry  had  received  ;  furely, 
Tommy,  you  could  not  have  been  fo 
bafdy  ungrateful  as  to  ftrike  the  beft  and 
nobltft  of  your  friends  !  Tommy,  at  this, 
hung  down  his  head  5  his  face  was  covered 
with  a  burning  blufh,  and  the  tears  began 

fflcntly 
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filently  to  trickle  down  his  cheeks.  Mrs. 
Merton  remarked  ihe  anguifh  and  confufion 
of  her  child,  and,  catching  him  in  her  arms, 
was  going  to  clafp.him  to  her  bofom  with 
the  mod  endearing  exprefifions;  but  Mr. 
Merton,  hafliiy  interrupting  her,  faid,  It  is 
not  now  a  time  to  give  v/ay  to  fqndn'efs  for 
a  child,  that,  I  fear,  has  acted  the  bafefb  and 
vrleft  part  that  can  clifgrace  an  human  be- 
ing; and  who,  if  what  I  fufpecl  is  true,  can 
be  only  a  difbon.our.  to  his'paients.  At  this 
Tommy  could  no  longer  contain  himfelf, 
but  bur  ft  out  into  iuch  a  violent  tranfport 
of  crying,  that  Mrs.  Merton,  -who  feerned 
to  feel  the  fevtrity  of  Mr.  Merton's  con- 
duel  with  dill  more  poignancy  than  her  Ton, 
caught  her  darling  up  in  her  arms,  and  car- 
ried him  .abruptly 'out  of  the  room,  ac- 
companied by  mofr,  of  the  ladies,  who  pi- 
tied Tommy's  abafement,  and  agreed  that  • 
there  was  no  crime  he  could  have  been 
guilty  cf  which  was  not  amply  atoned  for  by  .• 
kicli  a  charming  fenfi&HJcy,  • 

But  Mr.  Merton,1  who  now  felt  all  the 
painful  in tereil  of  a  tender  father,  arid  con- 
fidered  this  as  the  critical  moment  which 
was  to  give  his  ion  the  impreffion  of  worth 
or  bafenefs  for  life,  was  determined  to  exa- 
mine the  affair  to  the  titmoft.  He  there-- 
A  5  5  fore 
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fore  took  the  firft  opportunity  of  drawing 
the  little  boy  afide  who  had  mentioned 
matter  Merton's  flriking  Harry,  and  quef- 
tioned  him  upon  the  fubject.  But  he,  who 
had  no  particular  intereft  in  difguifmg  the 
truth,  related  the  circumftances  nearly  as 
they  had  happened ;  and,  though  he  a  little 
foftened  matters  in  Tommy's  favour,  yet, 
without  intending  it,  he  held  up  fuch  a 
pidture  of  his  violence  and  injuftice  as 
wounded  his  father  to  the  foul.  While  Mr. 
Merton  was  occupied  by  thefe  nneafy  feel- 
ings, he  was  agreeably  furprized  by  a  vifit 
from  Mr.  Barlow,  who  came  accidentally  to 
fee  him,  with  a  perfedt  ignorance  of  all  the 
great  events  which  had  fo  recently  hap- 
pened. Mr.  Merton  received  this  worthy 
man  with  the  firvcereft  cordiality  ;  but  there 
v?as  fuch  a  gloom  diffufed  over  all  his  man- 
ners, that  Mr.  Barlow  began  to  fufpect  that 
all  was  not  right  with  Tommy,  and  there- 
fore purpofely  inquired  after  him,  to  give 
his  father  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking.  This 
Mr.  Merton  did  not  fail  to  do;  and  taking 
Mr.  Barlow  affectionately  by  the  hand,  he 
laid,  Oh  !  my  dear  fir,  I  begin  to  fear  that 
all  my  hopes  are  at  an  end  in  that  boy,  and 
all  your  kind  endeavours  thrown  away.  He 
has  juft  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhews 

him 
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him  to  be  radically  corrupted,  and  infenfible 
of  every  principle  but  pride.  He  then  re- 
lated to  Mr.  Barlow  every  incident  of  Tom- 
my's behaviour,  making  the  fevered  re- 
flections upon  his  infolence  and  ingratitude, 
and  blaming  his  own  fupinenefs  that  had 
not  earlier  checked  thefe  boifterous  pafiions, 
that  now  burft  forth  with  fuch  a  degree  of 
fury  and  threatened  ruin  to  his  hopes.  In- 
deed, anfwered  Mr.  Barlow,  I  am  very  forry 
to  hear  this  account  of  my  little  friend ; 
yet,  I  do  not  fee  it  quite  in  fo  fcrious  a 
light  as  yourielf :  and,  though  I  cannot  de- 
ny the  dangers  that  may  arife  from  a  cha- 
racter fo  fufceptible  of  falfe  impreflions,  and 
fo  violent  at  the  fame  time,  yet  1  do  not 
think  the  corruption  either  fo  great,  or  fo 
general,  as  you  feem  to  fufpedl.  Do  we 
not  fee,  even  in  the  mod  trifling  habits  of 
body  or  fpeech,  that  a  long  and  continual 
attention  is  required,  if  we  would  wifh  to 
change  them ;  and  yet  our  perfeverance  is 
in  the  end  generally  fuccefsful  ?  Why  then 
fhould  we  imagine  that  thofe  of  the  mind 
are  lefs  obftinate,  or  fubject  to  different 
laws  ?  Or,  why  fhould  we  rafhly  abandon 
ourfelves  to  defpair,  from  the  firft  experi- 
ments that  do  not  fucceed  according  to  our 
wiihes  ?  Indeed,  anfwered  Mr.  Merton, 
A  6  v/hat 
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what  you  fay  is  perfectly  confident  with  the 
general  benevolence  of  your  character,-  and 
mod  confoiatory  to  the  tendernefs  of  a  fa- 
ther. Yet,  I  know  too  well  the  general 
weaknefs  of  parents  in  refpe<5t  to  the  faults 
of  their  children,  not  to  be  upon  my  guard 
againft  the  delnPons  of  my  own  nrnnch 
And  when  I  confider  the  abrupt  tranfition 
of  my  ion  into  tvery  thing  that  is  mod  in- 
confident  with  gcodnefs ;  how  lightly,  how 
Indantaneoufly  he  fecms  to  have  forgotten 
every  thing  he  had  learned  with  you,  I  can- 
not help  forming  the  mod  painful  and  me- 
lancholy prefaces  of  the  future.  Alas,  fir, 
anfwered  Mr.  Barlow,  what  is  the  general 
malady  of  human  nature  but  this  very  inda- 
bility  which  now  appears  in  your  fon  ?  Do 
you  imagine  that  half  the  vices  of.  men 
arife  from  real  depravity  of  heart  ?  On  the 
contrary,  J  am  convinced  that  human  nature 
is  infinitely  more  weak  than  nicked;  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  all 'bad  conduct 
fprings  rather  from  want  of  firmnefs  than 
from  any  fettled  propenfity  to  evil.  Indeed, 
replied  Mr.  Merton,  what  you  fay  is  highly 
reafonable ;  nor  did  I  ever  expect  that  a  boy 
fo  long  indulged  and  fpoiled  fhould  be 
exempt  from  failings.  But  what  particu- 
larly hurts  me  is,  to  fee  him  proceed  to  iuch 
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difagreeable  extremities  without  any  ade- 
quate temptation ;  extremities  that  I  fear 
imply  a  cefect  of  goodnefs  and  generofity, 
virtues  which  I  always  thought  he  had  pof- 
fefied  in  a  very  great  degree.  Neither,  an- 
i  we  red  Mr.  Barlow,  am  I  at  all  convinced 
that  your  ion  is  deficient  in  either.  But  you 
are  to  coniider  the  prevalence  of  example, 
and  the  circle  to  which  you  have  lately  in- 
troduced him.  If  it  is  fo  difficult  even  for 
perfons  of  a  more  mature  age  and  experi- 
ence to  refifh  the  imprefiions  of  thofe  with 
whom  they  conftantly  afibciate,  how  can 
you  expect  it  from  your  fon  ?  To  be  armed 
againft  the  prejudices  of  the  world,  and  to 
cliftinguifli  real  merit  from  the  fplendid 
vices  which  pafs  current  in  what  is  called 
ibciety,  is  one  of  the  mod  difficult  of  hu- 
man fciences.  Nor  do  I  know  a  fingle  cha- 
racter, however  excellent,  that  would  not 
candidly  confefs  he  has  often  made  a  wrong 
election,  and  paid  that  homage  to  a  bril- 
liant outfide  which  is  only  due  to  real  merit. 
You  comfort  me  very  much,  faid  Mr. 
Merton,  but  fuch  ungovernable  pafiions  ! 
fuch  violence  and  impetuofity! — Are  in-* 
deed  very  formidable,  replied  Mr.  Barlow. 
Yet,  when  they  are  properly  directed,  fre- 
quently produce  the  nobleft  effects;  and 

hiftory, 
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hiftory,  as  well  as  private  obfervaticn,  may 
inform  U3,  that,  if  they  fometimes  lead 
their  porlefTor  aftray,  they  are  equally  ca- 
pable  of  bringing  him  back  to  rhe  right 
path,  provided  they  are  properly  acted 
upon.  You  have,  I  doubt  not,  read  the 
{lory  of  Polemo,  who,  from  a  debauched 
young  man,  became  a  celebrated  philo- 
fopher,  and  a  model  of  virtue,  only  by  at- 
tending a  fingle  moral  lecture.  Indeed,  faid 
Mr.  Merton,  I  am  afhamed  to  confefs  that 
the  various  employments  and  amufements 
in  which  I  have  pafled  the  greater  part  of 
my  life,  have  not  afforded  me  as  much 
leilure  for  reading  as  I  could  wifh.  You 
will  therefore  oblige  me  very  much  by  re- 
peating the  ftory  you  allude  to. 

The  Story  of  POLEMO. 

POLEMO,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  was  a  young 
man  of  Athens,  fo  diftinguifhed  by  his  ex- 
cerTes,  that  he  was  the  averfion  of  all  the 
difcreter  part  of  the  city.  He  led  a  life  of 
continual  intemperance  and  diffipadon. 
His  days  were  given  up  to-  feafting  and 
amufements,  his  nights  to  riot  and  intoxi- 
cation. He  was  conftantly  furrounded  by 
a  fee  of  loofe  young  men  who  imitated  and 

en- 
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encouraged  his  vices;  and  when  they  had 
totally  drowned  the  little  reafon  they  poflfeft, 
in  copious  draughts  of  wine,  they  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  Tally  out,  and  pra&ife  every 
fpecies  of  abfurd  and  licentious  frolic.  One 
morning  they  were  thus  wandering  about, 
after  having  fpent  the  night  as  ufual,  when 
they  beheld  a  great  concourfe  of  people  that 
were  liftening  to  the  difcourfes  of  a  cele- 
brated philofopher  named  Xenocrates.  The 
greater  part  of  the  young  men,  who  ftill  re- 
tained fome  fenfe  of  fhame,  were  fo  ftruck 
with  this  fpe&acle,  that  they  turned  out  of 
the  way,  but  Pol^mo,  who  was  more  daring 
and  abandoned  than  the  reft,  preffed  forward 
into  the  midft  of  the  audience.  His  figure 
was  too  remarkable  not  to  attraft  univerfal 
notice ;  for  his  head  was  crowned  with 
flowers,  his  robe  hung  negligently  about 
him,  and  his  whole  body  was  reeking  with 
perfumes ;  befides,  his  look  and  manners 
were  fuch  as  very  little  qualified  him  for  fuch 
a  company.  Many  of  the  audience  were 
fo  difplealed  at  this  interruption,  that  they 
were  ready  to  treat  the  young  man  with 
great  feverity,  but  the  venerable  philofopher 
prevailed  upon  them  not  to  moleft  the  in- 
truder, and  calmly  continued  his  difcourfe, 
which  happened  to  be  upon  the  dignity  and 

advantage 
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advantage  of  temperance.  As  he  proceeded, 
he  defcanced  upon  this  fubjecl  with  ib  much 
force  and  eloquence,  that  the  young  man 
became  more  compofed  and  attentive,  as  ic 
were,  infpiteof  himfelf.  Preftntly,  as  the 
fage  grew  ftill  more  animated  in  his  repre- 
fencation  of  the  fhameful  flavery  which 
attends  the  giving,  way  to  our  paffions,  and 
the  fdbiime  happhefs  of  reducing  them  "all 
to  order,  the  countenance  of  Polemo  began 
to  change,  and  the  expreffion  of  it  to  be 
foftened.  He  caft'his  eyes  in  mournful- 
filence  upon  the  ground,  as  if  in  deep  re- 
pentance for  his  own  contemptible  conduct. 
Still  the  philofopher  increafed  in  vehe- 
mence 5  he  feemed  to  be  animated  with - 
the  facred  genius  cf  the  art  which  he  pro- 
fed,  and  to  exercife  an  irrefiftible  power 
over  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  He  drew 
the  portrait  of  an  ingenuous  and  modeft 
young  man,  that  had  been  bred  up  to  vir- 
tuous toils  and  manly  hardinefs.  He  paint- 
ed him  triumphant  over  all  his  paffions,  and 
tramj-ling  upon  human  fears  and  \veaknefs. 
Should  his  country  be  invaded,  you  fee 
him  flv  to  its  defence,  and  ready  to  pour 
forth  all  his  blood.  Calm  and  compofed 
he  appears  with  a  terrible  beauty  in  the 
front  of  danger,  the  ornament  and  bulwark 
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of  his  country.  The  thickeft  fquadrons 
are  penetrated  by  his  refiftlefs  valour,  and 
he  points  the  paths  of  victory  to  his  admir- 
ing followers.  •  Should  he  fall  in  battle, 
how  glorious  is  his  lot !  to  be  cut  off  in  the 
honourable  difcharge  of  his  diaty,  to  be 
wept  by  all  the  brave  and  virtuous,  and  to 

furvive  in  the  eternal  records  of  fame  !    • 

While  Xenocrates  was  thus  difcourfing, 
Pole  mo  feemed  to  be  tranfported  with  a 
facred  enthufiafm  ;  his  eyes  flafhed  fire,  his 
countenance  glowed  with  martial  indigna- 
tion, and  the  whole  expreffion  of  his  perfon 
was  changed.  Prefently,  the  philofopher, 
who  had  remarked  the  effects  of  his  dif- 
courfe,  painted  in  no  lefs  glowing  colours 
the  life  and  manners  of  an  effeminate  young 
man.  Unhappy  youth,  faid  he,  what  words 
ihall  I  find  equal  to  thy  abafement  ?  Thou 
art  the  reproach  .of  thy  parents,  the  dif- 
grace  of  thy  country,  the  fcorn  or  pity  of 
every  generous  mind.  How  is  nature  dif- 
honoured  in  thy  perfon,  and  all  her  choiceft 
gifts  abortive  !  That  ftrength  which  would 
have  rendered  thee  the  glory  of  thy  city,, 
and  the  terror  of  her  foes,  is  bafely  thrown 
away  on  luxury  and  intemperance  I  thy* 
youth  and  beauty  are  waded  in  riot  and  pre- 
maturely blafted  by  diieafe.  Inftead  of 
the  eye  of  fire,,  the  port  of  intrepidity, 

the- 
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the  ftep  of  modeft  firmnefs,  a  itqualid  pale- 
nefs  fits  upon  thy  face,  a  bloated  corpulency 
enfeebles  thy  limbs,  and  prefents  a  picture 
of  human  nature  in  its  mod  abject  ftate. 
But  hark  !  the  trumpet  founds ;  a  fiivage 
band  of  unrelenting  enemies  have  furround- 
ed  the  city,  and  arc  prepared  to  fcatter 
ftames  and  ruin  through  the  whole !  The 
virtuous  youth  that  have  been  educated  to 
nobler  cares,  arm  with  generous  emulation, 
and  fiy  to  ks  defence.  How  lovely  do  they 
appear,  dreft  in  refplendent  arms,  and 
moving  (lowly  on  in  a  clofe,  impenetrable  pha- 
lanx !  They  are  animated  by  every  motive 
which  can  give  energy  to  an  human  bread, 
and  life  it  to  the  fublimeft  atchievements. 
Their  hoary  fires,  their  venerable  magi- 
flrates,  the  beauteous  forms  of  trembling 
virgins,  attend  them  to  the  war,  with  pray- 
ers and  acclamations.  Go  forth,  ye  gene- 
rous bands,  fecure  to  meet  the  rewards 
of  viclory,  or  the  repcfe  of  honourable 
death  !  Go  forth>  ye  generous  bands,  but 
unaccompanied  by  the  wretch  I  have  de- 
icrrbed.  His  feeble  arm  refufes  to  bear  the 
ponderous  fhield;  the  pointed  fpear  finks 
feebly  from  his  grafp ;  he  trembles  at  the 
noife  and  tumult  of  the  war,  and  flies  like 
the  hunted  hart  to  lurk  in  ihades  and  dark- 
2  nefs. 
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nefs.  Behold  him  rouzed  from  his  mid- 
night orgies,  reeking  with  wine  and  odours, 
and  crowned  with  flowers,  the  only  trophies 
of  his  warfare ;  he  hurries  with  trembling 
fteps  acrofs  the  city ;  his  voice,  his  gait, 
his  whole  deportment  proclaim  the  abjexSt 
fiave  of  intemperance,  and  ftamp  indelible 
infamy  upon  his  name.  While  Xenocrates 
was  thus  difcourfing,  Polemo  liftened  with 
rlxt  attention  :  the  former  animation  of  his 
countenance  gave  way  to  a  vifible  dejection  ; 
prefently  his  lips  trembled  and  his  cheeks 
grew  pale ;  he  was  loft  in  melancholy  recol- 
lection, and  a  filent  tear  was  obferved  to 
trickle  down.  But  when  the  philofopher 
defcribed  a  character  fo  like  his  own,  fhame 
feemed  to  take  intire  pofTeffion  of  his  foul, 
and  rouzing,  as  from  a  long  and  painful  le- 
thargy, he  foftly  raifed  his  hands  to  his 
head,  and  tore  away  the  chaplets  of  flowers, 
the  monuments  of  his  effeminacy  and  dif- 
grace :  he  feemed  intent  to  compofe  his 
drefs  into  a  more  decent  form,  and  wrapped 
his  robe  about  him,  that  before  hung  loofe- 
ly  waving  with  an  air  of  ftudied  effeminacy. 
But  when  Xenocrates  had  finifhed  his  dif- 
courfe,  Polemo  approached  him  with  all  the 
humility  of  confcious  guilt,  and  begged  to 
become  his  difciplej  telling  him  that  he 

had 
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had  that  day  gained  the  mod  glorious  con- 
queft  that  had  ever  been  atchieved  by  reafon 
and  philoiophv,  by  infpiring  with  the  love 
of  virtue  a  mind  that  had  been  hitherra 
plunged  in  folly  and  fenfaality.  Xenocrates 
embraced  the  young  man,  encouraged 
him  in  iuch  a  laudable  defign,  and  admit- 
ted him  among  his  difciples.  Nor  had  h$ 
ever  reafon  to  repent  of  his  facility,  for  Po- 
lemo  from  that  now  abandoned  all  his  for- 
mer companions  and  vices,  and  by  his  un- 
common ardor  for  improvement,  very  foon 
became  as  celebrated  fur  virtue  and  \vif- 
dom  as  he  had  before  been  for  every  con- 
trary quality. 

Thus,,  added  Mr.  Barlow,  you  fee  ho\*- 
little  reafon  there  is  to  defpair  of  youth, 
even  in  the  mod  difadvinugeous  circum- 
ftances.  It  has  been  juftly  obferved  that 
few  know  all  they  are  capable  of;  the  feeds 
of  different  qualities  frequently  lie  conceal- 
ed in-  the  chara&er,  and  only  wait  for  an 
opportunity  of  exerting  themfelves;  and  it- 
is  the  great  bufinefs  of  education  to  apply 
ftich  motives  to  the  irn  igination,  as  may 
ftimulateic  to  laudable  exertions.  For  thus 
the  fame  activity  of  mind,  the  fame  impe- 
tiiofity  of  temper,  which,  by  being  impro- 
perly applied,  would  only  form  a  wild,  un~ 

govern- 
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^governable  chara6r.er,  •  may  produce  the 
ikadieft  virtue,  and  prove  a  bleffing  both 
to  the  individual  and  his  country. 

I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  this 
ftory,  faid  Mr.  Merton,  and  as  my  fon  will 
certainly  find  a  Xenocrates  in  you,  I  wifh 
that  you  may  have  reafon  to  think  him  in 
fome  degree  a  Polemo.  Bur,  fmce  you  are 
fo  kind  as  to  prefent  me  with  thefe  agreeable 
hopes,  do  not  leave  the  work  unfinifhed, 
but  tell  me  what  you  think  the  beft  method 
of  treating  him  in  his  prefent  critical  fitua- 
tion.  That,  faid  Mr,  Barlow,  mud  de- 
pend, I  think,  upon  the  workings  of  his 
own  mind.  He  has  always  appeared  to  me 
generous  and  humane,  and  to  have  a  fund 
of  natural  goodnefs  amid  all  the  faults 
which  fpring  up  too  luxuriantly  in  his  cha- 
rafter.  It  is  impoflible  that  he  fhould  not 
be  at  prefent  potted  with  the  keeneft  fhame 
for  his  own  behaviour.  It  will  be  your  firft 
part  to  take  advantage  of  thefe  fentiments, 
and,  inftead  of  a  fleeting  and  tranfitory  fen- 
fation,  to  change  them  into  fixt  and  aclive 
principles.  Do  not  at  prefent  fay  much  to 
him  upon  the  fubjecl.  Let  us  both  be 
attentive  to  the  iilent  workings  of  his 
mind,  and  regulate  our  behaviour  accord- 
ifngly. 

This 
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This  converfation  being  finifhed,  Mr* 
Merton  introduced  Mr*  Barlow  to  the 
company  in  the  other  room.  Mrs.  Mer- 
ton,  who  now  began  to  be  a  little  daggered 
in  fome  of  the  opinions  (he  had  been  mod 
fond  of,  received  him  with  uncommon  ci- 
vility, and  all  the  reft  of  the  company 
treated  him  with  the  greateft  refpect.  But 
Tommy,  who  had  lately  been  the  oracle  and 
the  admiration  of  all  this  brilliant  circle, 
appeared  to  have  loft  all  his  vivacity.  He 
indeed  advanced  to  meet  Mr.  Barlow  with 
a  look  of  tendernefs  and  gratitude,  and 
made  the  moft  refpedlful  anfwers  to  all  his 
inquiries;  but  his  eyes  were  involuntarily 
turned  to  the  ground,  and  filent  melancholy 
and  dejection  were  vifible  in  his  face*  Mr. 
Barlow  remarked  with  the  greateft  pleafure 
thefe  figns  of  humility  and  contrition,  and 
pointed  them  out  to  Mr.  Merton  the  firft 
time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  to 
him  without  being  overheard ;  adding,  that 
unlefs  he  was  much  deceived,  Tommy 
would  foon  give  ample  proofs  of  the  natu- 
ral goodnefs  of  his  charadler,  and  reconcile 
himfelf  to  all  his  friends.  Mr.  Merton 
heard  this  obfervation  with  the  greateft 
pleafure,  and  now  began  to  entertain  fome 
hopes  of  feeing  it  accomplifhed. 

After 
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After  the  dinner  was  over,  moft  of  the 
young  gentlemen  went  away  to  their  re- 
fpective  homes.  Tommy  feemed  to  have 
loft  much  of  the  enthufiafm  which  he  had 
lately  felt  for  his  polite  and  accomplifhed 
friends ;  he  even  appeared  to  feel  a  fecret 
joy  at  their  departure,  and  anfwered  with  a 
vifible  coldnefs  all  their  profeffions  of  re- 
gard and  repeated  invitations.  Even  Mrs. 
Compton  herfelf  and  Mifs  Matilda,  who 
were  alfo  departing,  found  him  as  infenfible 
as  the  reft ;  though  they  did  not  fpare  the 
moft  extravagant  praiies  and  the  warmeft 
profeffions  of  regard. 

And  now  the  ceremonies  of  taking  leave 
being  over,  and  moft  of  the  vifitors  depart- 
ed, a  fudden  folitude  feemed  to  have  taken 
pofieflion  of  the  houfe  which  was  lately  the 
feat  of  noife,  and  buftle,  and  feftivity.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Merton  and  Mr.  Barlow  were 
left  alone  with  Mifs  Simmons  and  Tommy, 
and  one  or  two  others  of  the  fmaller  gentry 
who  had  not  yet  returned  to  their  friends. 
As  Mr.  Barlow  was  not  fond  of  cards,  Mr. 
Merton  propofed,  after  the  tea-table 
was  removed,  that  Mifs  Simmons,  who 
was  famous  for  reading  well,  fhould  enter- 
tain the  company  with  fome  little  tale  or 
hiftory,  adapted  to  the  comprehenfion  even 

of 
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of  the  youRgeft.  Mifs  Simmons  excufed 
herfelf  with  the  greatcft  modefty,  but  upon 
Mrs.  Merton's  joining  in  the  requeft,  fhe 
inftantly  complied,  and  fetching  down  a 
book,  read  the  following  fiory  of 

SOPHRON  and  TIGRANES. 

SOPHRON  and  Tigranes  were  the  children 
of  two  neighbouring  Shepherds  that  fed  their 
flocks  in  that  part  of  Afia  which  borders 
upon  mount  Lebanon.  They  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  each  other  from  their  earlieft  in- 
fancy, and  the  continual  habit  of  converfing 
at  length  produced  a  tender  and  intimate 
friendfhip,  Sophron  was  the  larger  and 
more  robuft  of  the  two;  his  look  was  firm, 
but  mod  eft,  his  countenance  placid,  and 
his  eyes  were  fuch  as  infpired  confidence  and 
attachment.  He  excelled  moil  of  the  youth 
of  the  neighbourhood  in  every  fpecies  of 
violent  exercife,  fuch  as  wreftling,  boxing, 
and  whirling  heavy  weights  j  but  his  tri- 
umphs were  conftantly  mixed  with  fo  much 
humanity  and  courtefy,  that  even  thole  who 
found  themfelves  vanquifhed  could  feel  no 
envy  towards  their  conqueror.  On  the 
contrary,  Tigranes  was  of  a  character  to- 
tally different.  His  body  was  lefs  ftrong 

than 
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than  that  of  Sophron,  but  excellently  pro- 
portioned, and  adapted  to  every  fpecies  of 
fatigue.  His  countenance  was  full  of  fire, 
but  difpleafed  by  an  excels  of  confidence; 
and  his  eyes  fparkled  with  fenfe  and  mean- 
ing, but  bore  too  great  an  expreffion  of  un- 
controuled  fiercenefs.  Nor  were  thefe  two 
youths  lefs  different  in  the  application  of 
their  faculties  than  in  the  nature  of  them; 
for  Tigranes  feemed  to  be  pofleffed  by 
a  reftlefs  fpirit  of  commanding  all  his  equals, 
while  Sophron,  contented  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  trariquility,  defired  nothing  more 
than  to  avoid  oppreffion.  «- 

Still  as  they  affifted  their  parents  in  lead- 
ing every  morning  their  flocks  to  pafture, 
they  entertained  each  other  with  rural 
fports,  or,  laid  under  the  fhade  of  arching 
rocks,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  conver- 
fed  with  all  the  eafe  of  child iili  friendfhip. 
Their  obfervations  were  not  many ;  they 
were  chiefly  drawn  from  the  objech  of  na«* 
cure  which  furrounded  them,  or  from  the 
fimple  modes  of  life  to  which  they  had  been 
witnefs ;  but  even  here  the  diverfity  of  their 
characters  was  fufficiently  expreffed.  See, 
faicl  Tigranes  one  day,  as  he  can:  his  eyes 
upwards  to  the  cliffs  of  a  neighbouring 
rock,  that  eagle  which  rifes  into  the  im- 

VOL.  III.  B  menfe 
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menfe  regions  of  air,  till  he  abfolutely  foars 
beyond  the  reach  of  fight;,  were  I  a  bird, 
I  fhould  choofe  to  refemble  him,  that  I 
might  traverfe  the  clouds  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  whirlwind,  and  dart  like  lightning  upon 
rny  prey.  That  eagle,  anfwered  Sophron, 
is  the  emblem  of  violence  and  injuftice; 
he  is  the  enemy  of  every  bird,  and  even  of 
every  beaft  that  is  weaker  than  himfelf: 
were  I  to  choofe,  I  fhould  prefer  the  life  of 
yonder  fwan,  that  moves  fo  fmoothly  and 
inoffenfively  along  the  river ;  he  is  ftrong 
enough  to  defend  himfelf  from  injury,  with- 
out oppreffing  others ;  and,  therefore,  he  is 
neither  feared  nor  infulted  by  other  animals. 
While  he  was  yet  fpeaking,  the  eagle,  who 
had  been  hovering  in  the  air,  darted  fud- 
denly  down  at  fome  diftance,  and  feizing  a 
lamb,  was  bearing  it  away  in  his  cruel  talons; 
when,  almoft  in  the  fame  inftant,  the  fhep- 
herd,  who  had  been  watching  all  his  mo- 
tions from  a  neighbouring  hill,  let  fly  an 
arrow  from  his  bow,  with  fo  unerring  an 
aim  that  it  pierced  the  body  of  the  bird, 
and  brought  him  headlong  to  the  ground, 
writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death.  This, 
faid  Sophron,  I  have  often  heard  is  the  fate 
of  ambitious  people ;  while  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  mount  beyond  their  fellows,  they 

are 
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are  flopped  by  fome  unforefeen  misfortune. 
For  my  part,  faid  Tigranes,  I  had  rather 
perifh  in  the  middle  of  the  fky,  than  enjoy 
an  age  of  life,  bafely  chained  down  and 
grovelling  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
What  we  either  may  enjoy,  anfwered  So- 
phron,  is  in  the  hand  of  Heaven ,  but  may 
I  rather  creep,  during  life,  than  mount 
to  commit  injuftice  and  opprefs  the  inno- 
cent ! 

In  this  manner  palFed  the  early  years  qf 
the  two  friends*  As  they  grew  up  to  man- 
hood the  difference  of  their  tempers  became 
more  vifible,  and  gradually  alienated  them 
from  each  other.  Tigranes  began  to  defpife 
the  uniform  labours  of  a  fhepherd,  and  the 
humble  occupations  of  the  country.  His 
iheep  were  neglected,  and  frequently  wan- 
dered over  the  plains,  without  a  leader  to 
guard  them  in  the  day  or  bring  them  back 
at  night.  The  young  man  was  in  the  mean 
time  employed  in  climbing  rocks,  or  traver- 
fing  the  foreft,  to  feek  for  eagles  neits,  or 
pierce  with  his  arrows  the  different  wild 
animals  which  inhabit  the  woods.  If  he 
heard  the  horn  of  the  hunter,  or  the  cry  of 
Jiounds,  it  was  impoffible  to  reftrain  his 
eagernefs.  He  regarded  neither  the  dim- 
mer's fun  nor  the  winter's  froft  while  he  was 
B  2  pur- 
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•purfuing  his  game.  The  thickeft  woods, 
the  fteepeft  mountains,  the  deepeft  rivers, 
were  unable  to  ftop  him  in  his  career.  Fie 
triumphed  over  every  danger  and  difficulty 
with  fuch  an  invincible  courage  as  made 
him  at  once  an  obje6t  of  terror  and  admira- 
tion to  all  the  youth  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. His  friend  Sophron  alone  beheld  his 
exploits  neither  with  terror  nor  admiration. 
Of  all  his  comrades  Sophron  was  the  only 
one  whom  Tigranes  flill  continued  to  re- 
fpecl:,  for  he  knew  that,  with  a  gentlenefs 
of  temper  which  fcarcely  any  thing  could 
exafperate,  he  poflefTed  the  firmed  courage, 
and  a  degree  of  bodily  ftrength  which  ren- 
dered that  courage  invincible.  He  affect- 
ed, indeed,  to  defpife  the  virtuous  modera- 
tion of  his  friend,  and  ridiculed  it  with  fome 
of  his  loofer  comrades  as  an  abjeft  pufilla- 
nimity  ;  but  he  felt  himfelf  humbled  when- 
ever he  was  in  his  company  as  before  a  fu- 
perior  being,  and  therefore  gradually  eftrang- 
ed  himfelf  from  his  fociety. 

Sophron,  on  the  contrary,  entertained  the 
fincercft  regard  for  his  friend,  but  he  knew 
his  defe&s,  and  trembled  for  the  ccnfequen- 
ce,s  which  the  violence  and  ambition  of  his 
character  might  one  day  produce.  When- 
ever Tigranes  abandoned  his  flocks  or  left 

his 
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his  rufiic  tafks  undone,  Sophron  had  the 
goodnefs  to  iupply  whatever  he  had  emit- 
ted. Such  was  the  vigour  of  his  con- 
ftitution  that  he  was  indefatigable  in  every 
labour,  nor  did  he  ever  exert  his  force  more 
willingly  than  in  performing  thefe  voluntary 
duties  to  his  abicnt  friend.  Whenever  he 
met  with  Tigranes,  he  accofted  him  in  the 
gentled  manner,  and  endeavoured  to  win 
him  back  to  his  former  habits  and  manners. 
He  reprefented  to  him  the  injury  he  did  his 
parents,  and  the  difquietude  he  occafioned 
in  their  minds,  by  thus  abandoning  the  du- 
ties of  his  profeflion.  He  fometimes,  but 
with  the  greateft  mildnefs,  hinted  at  the 
coldnefs  with  which  Tigranes  treated  him ; 
and  reminded  his  friend  of  the  pleafing  in- 
tercourfe  of  their  childhood.  But  all  his 
remonstrances  were  vain  ;  Tigranes  heard 
him  at  firft  with  coolnefs,  then  with  impa- 
tience or  contempt,  and,  at  lad,  avoided  him 
altogether. 

Sophron  had  a  lamb  which  he  had  for- 
merly faved  from  the  devouring  jaws  of  a 
wolf,  who  had  already  bitten  him  in  feveral 
places,  and  deftroyed  his  dam."  The  ten- 
derneis  with  which  this  benevolent  young 
man  had  nurfed  and  fed  him  during  his  in- 
fancy had  fo  attached  him  to  his  mailer, 
B  3  that 
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that  he  feemed  to  prefer  his  fociety  to  that 
of  his  own  ipecies.  Wherever  Sophrorr 
went,  the  faithful  lamb  accompanied  him 
like  his  dogs,  lay  down  befide  him  when  he 
repofed,  and  followed  clofe  behind  when  he 
drove  the  reft  of  the  flock  to  pafture.  So- 
phron  was  equally  attached  to  his  dumb 
companion  ;  he  often  diverted  himfelf  with 
his  innocent  gambols,  fed  him  with  the 
choiceft  herbs  out  of  his  hands,  and  when  he 
f  ept  at  night,  the  lamb  was  fure  to  repofe 
befide  him. 

It  happened  about  this  time,  that  Ti- 
granes,  as  he  was  one  day  exploring  the 
woods,  difcovered  the  den  of  a  (he- wolf,  in 
which  fhe  had  left  her  young  ones  while  ihe 
•went  out  to  fearch  for  prey.  By  a  caprice 
that  was  natural  to  his  temper,  he  chofe 
our  the  !argeft  of  the  whelps,  carried  it 
home  to  his  houfe,  and  brought  it  up  as  if 
it  had  been  an  ufeful  and  harmlefs  animal. 
While  it -was  yet  but  young,  it  was  incapa- 
ble of  doing  mifchitf  j  but  as  it  increafed 
in  age  and  ftrengrh,  it  began  to  (hew  figns 
of  a  bloody  and  untameable  difpofition,  and 
made  all  the  neighbouring  fhepherds  trem- 
ble for  the  fafety  of  their  flocks.  But,  as 
the  courage  and  fiercenefs  of  Tigranes  had 
now  rendered  him  formidable  to  all  his  af- 

fociates, 
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fociates,  and  the  violence  of  his  temper  made 
him  impatient  of  all  oppofition,  they  did  not 
fpeak  to  him  upon  the  fubjed  5  and  as  to 
his  own  parents,  he  had  long  learned  to  treat 
them  with  indifference  or  contempt.  So- 
phron alone,  who  was  not  to  be  awed  by 
fear,  obierving  the  jtift  apprehenfions  of  the 
neighbourhood,  undertook  the  tafk  of  ex- 
poftulating  with  his  friend,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  part  with  a  bead  fo 
juftly  odious,  and  which  might  in  the  end 
prove  fatal  whenever  his  natural  rage  fhoulcl 
break  out  into  open  ads  of  (laughter.  Ti- 
granes  heard  him  with  a  iheer  of  derifion, 
and  only  anfwered ;  that,  if  a  parcel  of  mi- 
ferable  ruftics  diverted  themfelves  with, 
keeping  fheep,  he,  who  had  a  more  elevated 
ibul,  might  furely  entertain  a  nobler  animal 
for  his  diverfion.  But,  fhould  that  nobler 
animal  prove  a  public  mifchief,  coolly  re- 
plied Sophron,  you  muft  expect  that  he  will 
be  treated  as  a  public  enemy.  Woe  be  to 
the  man,  anfwered  Tigranes,  brandifhing 
his  javelin  and  fternly  frowning,  that  fhall 
dare  to  meddle  with  any  thing  that  belongs 
to  me  !  Saying  this,  he  turned  his  back 
upon  Sophron,  and  left  him  with  difdain. 

It  was  not   long  before  the  very  event 

took  place  which  had  been  fo  long  forefeen. 

B  4  The 
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The  wolf  of  Tigranes,  either  impelled  by 
the  accidental  talte  of  blood,  or  by  the  na- 
tural fiercenefs  of  his  own  temper,  fell  one 
day  upon  the  fheep  with  fuch  an  unexpe6ted 
degree  of  fury,  that  he  flaughtered  thirty 
of  them  before  it  was  pcflible  to  prevent 
him.  Sophron  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
within  view ;  he  ran  with  amazing  fwiftnefs 
to  the  place,  and  found  the  favage  bathed 
in  blocd,  tearing  the  carcafe  of  a  lamb 
which  he  had  juft  fiain.  At  the  approach 
of  the  daring  youth  the  wolf  began  to  utter 
i\  difmal  cry,  and,  quitting  his  prey,  feemcd 
to  prepare  himfelf  for  a  (laughter  of  another 
kind.  Sophron  was  entirely  unarmed,  and 
the  fize  and  fury  of  the  bead  which  rufhed 
forward  to  attack  him  might  well  have  ex- 
cufed  him  had  he  declined  the  combat. 
But  he,  confuking  only  his  native  courage, 
wrapped  his  fhepherd's  cloak  around  his  lefc 
.arm  to  refill  the  fir  ft  onfet  of  his  ererr.y, 
and,  with  a  dete?  mined  look  and  nimble 
pace,  advanced  towards  his  threatening  ad- 
vcifary.  In  an  inftant  the  wolf  fprang  upon 
him,  with  an  horrid  yell  j  but  Sophron 
nimbly  eluded  his  attack,  and,  fuculeniy 
throwing  his  vigorous  arms  about  the  body 
of  his  adveriary,  compelled  him  to  ftruggie 
for  his  own  fafcty.  It  was  then  that  he  ut- 
tered 
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tered  cries  more  dreadful  than  before;  and 
as  he  writhed  about  in  all  the  agitations  of 
"pain  and  madnefs,  he  gnafhed  his  terrible 
teeth  with  impotent  attempts  to  bice;  while 
the  blood  and  foam  which  ififucd  from  his 
jaws  rendered  his  figure  dill  more  horrible 
than  before.  But  Sophron,  with  undaunted 
courage,  (till  maintained  his  hold,  and, 
grafping  him  with  irrefidible  ftrength,  pre- 
vented him  from  uiing  either  his  teeth  or 
claws  in  his  own  defence.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  druggies  and  violence  of  the 
wolf  grew  perceptibly  weaker  from  fatigue, 
and  he  feemed  to  wifh  to  decline  a  farther 
combat  with  fo  formidable  a  foe,  could  he 
have  found  means  to  efcape.  Sophron  then 
collected  all  his  ftrength,  and,  feizing  his 
fainting  adverfary  by  the  neck  and  throat, 
grafped  him  ftill  tighter  in  his  terrible 
hands,  till  the  bead,  incapable  either  of 
difengaging  himfelf  or  breathing,  yielded^ 
up  the  conted  and  his  life  together.  It  was 
almoft  in  this  moment  that  Tigranes  paffed 
that  way,,  and  unexpectedly  was  witnefs  to 
the  triumphs  of  Sophron,  and  the  miferable 
end  of  hrs  Favourite.  Inflamed  with  pride 
and  indignation,  he  uttered  dreadful  im- 
precations again d  his  friend,  who,  in  vain, 
attempted  to  explain  the  tranfa&ion  ;  and, 
W  65  rulhing 
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rufhing  upon  him  with  all  the  madnefs  of 
inveterate  hate,  aimed  a  javelin  at  his  bo- 
fom.  Sophron  was  calm  as  he  was  brave  5 
he  faw  the  neceflity  of  defending  his  own 
life  againft  the  attacks  of  a  perfidious  friend  j 
and,  with  a  nimble  fpring,  at  once  eluded 
the  weapon  and  clofed  with  his  antagonift. 
The  combat  was  then  more  equal,  for  each 
was  reduced  to  depend  upon  his  own  flrength 
and  activity.  They  itruggled  for  fome 
time  with  all  the  efforts  which  difappointed 
rage  could  infpire  on  the  one  fide,  and  a~ 
virtuous  indignation  on  the  other.  At 
length  the  fortune,  or  rather  the  force  and 
coolnefs  of  Sophron,  prevailed  over  the  blind 
impetuous  fury  of  Tigranes :  he  at  once 
exerted  his  whole  remaining  flrength  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  hurled  his  adverfary  to 
the  ground,  where  he  lay  bleeding,  van- 
quifhed,  and  unable  to  rife.  Thou  fcarcely, 
faid  Sophron,  deferveft  thy  life  from  my 
hands,  who  couldft  fo  wantonly  and  unjuftly 
attempt  to  deprive  me  of  mine  ;  however, 
I  will  rather  remember  thy  early  merits 
than  thy  recent  injuries.  No,  replied  the 
raging  Tigranes,  load  me  not  with  thy 
odious  benefits,  but  rather  rid  me  of  a  life 
which  I  abhor,  fince  thou  haft  robbed  me 
pf  my  honour.  I  will  never  hurt  thce,  re- 
pi  eel 
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plied  Sophron,  but  in  my  own  juft  defence  ; 
live  to  make  a  better  ufe  of  life,  and  to  have 
jufter  ideas  of  honour.  Saying  this,  he  af- 
fifted  Tigranes  to  rife,  but  finding  his  tem- 
per full  of  implacable  refentment,  he  turned 
another  way,  and  left  him  to  go  home 
alone. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  event,  that  a 
company  of  foldiers  marched  acrofs  the 
plains  where  Sophron  was  feeding  his  flocks, 
and  halted  to  refrefh  themfelves  under  the 
fhade  of  fome  fpreading  trees.  The  officer 
who  commanded  them  was  (Iruck  with  the 
comely  figure  and  expreflive  countenance  of 
Sophron.  He  called  the  young  man  ta 
him  and  endeavoured  to  inflame  him  with 
a  military  ardor,  by  fetting  before  him  the 
glory  which  might  be  acquired  by  arms,  and 
ridiculing  the  obfcurity  of  a  country  life. 
When  he  thought  he  had  fufficiently  ex- 
cited his 'admiration,  he,  propofed  to  him 
that  he  fhould  enrol  himfelf  in  his  com- 
pany, and  promifed  him  every  encourage- 
ment which  he  thought  moft  likely  to  en- 
gage the  paffions  of  a  young  man,  Sophron 
thanked  him  with  humility  for  his  offers, 
but  told  him,  that  he  had  an  aged  father, 
who  was  now  become  incapable  of  main- 
taining himfelf;  and  therefore  that  he  could 
B  6  accept 
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accept  of  no  offers,  however  advantageous 
they  might  appear,  which  would  interfere 
\v?th  the  difcharge  of  his  duty.  The  of- 
ficer replied,  and  ridiculed  the  fcruples  of 
the  young  man  ;  but,  rinding  him  inflexible 
in  his  refolucion,  he  at  laft  turned  from 
him  with  an  air  of  contempt,  and  called  his 
men  to  follow  him,  muttering  as  he  went 
reflections  upon  the  ilupidity  and  cowardice 
of  Sophron.  The  party  had  not  proceeded 
far,  before,  by  ill  fortune,  they  came  to  the 
place  where  his  favourite  lamb  was  feeding  ; 
and,  as  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  dread  the 
cruelty  of  the  human  fpecies,  he  advanced 
towards  them  with  all  the  confidence  of  un- 
fufpicious  innocence.  This  is  a  lucky  ac- 
cident, cried  one  of  the  foldkrs,  with  a 
biutal  fatii fiction  ;  fortune  was  not  willing 
that  we  fhould  go  without  a  fupper,  and 
has  therefore  fent  us  a  prdent.  A  happy 
exchange,  anfwered  a  fecond ;  a  fat  fheep 
inftead  of  a  lubberly  fhepherd ;  and  the 
coward  will  no  doubt  think  himfelf  happy 
to  fleep  in  a  whole  fkin  at  fo  fmall  an  ex- 
pence.  Saying  this,  he  took  the  lamb, 
and  bore  it  away  in  triumph  ;  uttering  a 
thoufanl  threats  and  execrations  againft  the 
mafer,  if  he  (hould  dare  to  reclaim  it. 
Sophron  was  not  fo  far  removed  as  to  efcape 

the 
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the  fight  of  the  indignity  which  was  offered 
him.  He  followed  the  troop  with  fo  much 
fwiftnefs,  that  it  was  not  long  before  he 
overtook  the  foldier  who  was  bearing  away 
his  friend,  and,  from  his  load,  marched  ra- 
ther behind  the  reft.  When  Sophron  ap- 
proached him,  he  accofted  him  in  the 
gentleft  manner,  and  befought  him,  in  words 
that  might  have  touched  any  one  but  a 
favage,  to  reftore  his  favourite.  He  even 
offered,  when  he  found  nothing  elfe  would 
avail,  to  purchafe  back  his  own  property 
with  ibmething  of  greater  value.  But  the 
barbarous  foldier,  inured  to  fcenes  of  mifery, 
and  little  accuftomed  to  yield  to  human 
entreaties,  only  laughed  at  his  complaints, 
and  loaded  him  with  additional  infults. 
At  length,  he  began  to  be  tired  with  his 
importunities,  and,  drawing  his  fword, 
and  waving  it  before  the  eyes  of  Sophron, 
threatened  that,  if  he  did  not  depart  imme- 
diately, he  would  ufe  him  as  he  intended  to 
do  the  lamb.  And  do  yon  think,  anfwered 
Sophron,  that,  while  I  have  an  arm  to  lift, 
or  a  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins,  I  will  fuffer 
you,  or  any  man,  to  rob  me  of  what  I  value 
more  than  life  ?  The  foldier,  exafperated 
at  fuch  an  infolent  reply,  as  he  termed  it, 
aimed  a  blow  at  Sophron  with  his  fword, 

which 
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which  he  turned  afide  with  a  ftick  he  held 
in  his  hand,  fo  that  it  glanced  inoffenfively 
down  -,  and  before  he  could  recover  the  ufe 
of  his  weapon,  Sophron,  who  was  infinitely 
ftronger,  clofed  in  with  him,  wrefted  it  out 
of  his  hands,  and  hurled  him  roughly  to 
the  ground.  Some  of  the  comrades  of  the 
vanquifhed  foldier  came  in  an  inftant  to  his 
affiftance,  and,  without  inquiring  into  the 
merits  of  the  caufe,  drew  their  fwords,  and 
began  to  aflfail  the  undaunted  young  man. 
But  he,  brandiihing  the  weapon  which  he 
had  juft  feized,  appeared  ready  to  defend 
himfelf  with  fo  much  ftrength  and  courage, 
that  they  did  not  choofe  to  come  too  near. 
While  they  were  thus  engaged,  the  officer, 
who  had  turned  back  at  the  firft  noife  of  the 
affray,  approached,  and,  ordering  his  men 
to  defift,  enquired  into  the  occafion  of  the 
contefl.  Sophron  then  recounted  with  fo 
much  modefty  and  refpecl,  the  indignities 
and  infults  he  had  received,  and  the  un- 
provoked attack  of  the  foldier,  which  had 
obliged  him  to  defend  his  own  life,  that  the 
officer,  who  had  a  real  refpect  for  courage, 
was  charmed  with  the  behaviour  of  the 
young  man.  He  therefore  reproved  his 
men  for  their  diforderly  manners,  praifed 
the  intrepidity  of  Sophron,  and  ordered  his 

lamb 
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lamb  to  be  reftored  to  him,  with  which  he 
joyfully  departed. 

Sophron  was  fcarcely  out  of  fight,  when 
Tigranes,  who  was  then  by  accident  return- 
ing from  the  chace,  met  the  fame  party  upon 
their  march.     Their  military  attire  and  glit- 
tering arms  inflantly  ftruck  his  mind  with 
admiration.     He   flopped    to   gaze   upon 
them  as  they  patted,  and  the  officer,  who  re- 
marked the  martial  air  and  well-proportioned 
limbs  of  Tigranes,  entered  into  converiation 
with  him,  and  made  him  the  fame  propofals 
which    he    had  before  done   to  Sophron. 
Such  incentives  were  irrefiftible  to  a  vain 
and  ambitious  mind :  the  young  man  in  an 
inftant  forgot  his  friends,  his  country,  and 
his  parents,  and  marched  away  with  all  the 
pleafure  that  ftrong  prefumption  and  afpi- 
ring  hopes  could  raife.     Nor  was  it  long 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  fignalizing 
his  intrepidity.     Afia  was  at  that  time  over- 
ran by  numerous  bands  of  favage  warriors 
under    different    and   independent    chiefs. 
That  country,  which  has  in  every  age  been 
celebrated  for  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate 
and  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  feems  to  be  def- 
tined  to  groan  under  all  the  horrors  of  eter- 
nal fcrvitude.     Whether  thefe  effects  are 
merely  produced  by  fortune,  or  whether  the 

natural 
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natural  advantages  it  enjoys  have  a  necefiai  y 
tendency  to  {often  the  minds  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  (loth  and  effeminacy,  it  is  certain 
that  the  people  of  Afia  have  in  general  been 
the  unrefifting  prey  of  every  invader.  At 
this  time,  feveral  fierce  and  barbarous  na- 
tions had  broken  in  upon  its  territory ;  and, 
after  covering  its  fertile  plains  with  carnage 
and  defolation,  were  contending  with  each 
other  for  the  fnperiority. 

Under  the  moft  enterprizing  of  thefe  ri- 
val chiefs  was  Tigranes  now -enrolled,  and 
in  the  very  firft  engagement  at  which  he 
was  prefent,  he  gave  fuch  uncommon  proofs 
of  valour,  that  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  the 
general  with  marks  of  particular  regard,  and 
became  the  admiration  of  all  his  comrades. 
Under  the  banners  of  this  adventurous  war- 
rior did  Tigranes  toil  with  various  fortunes, 
during  the  fpace  of  many  years.  Sometimes 
victorious  in  the  fight,  ibmetimes  baffled ; 
at  one  time  crowned  with  conqueft  and  glo- 
ry, at  another  befet  with  dangers,  covered 
with  wounds,  and  hunted  like  a  wild  beaft 
through  rocks  and  forefts.  Yet  dill  the 
native  courage  of  his  temper  fuftained  his 
fpirits  and  kept  him  firm  in  the  profeffion 
which  he  had  chofcn.  At  length,  in  a 
decifive  battle  in  which  the  chieftain  under 

whom 
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whom  Tigranes  hadenlifted  contended  with 
the  mod  powerful  of  his  rivals,  he  had  the 
honour  of  retrieving  the  victory,  when  his 
own  party  feemed  totally  routed ;  and,  after 
having  penetrated  the  thickeft  fquadrons  of 
the  enemy,  to  kill  their  general  with  his 
own  hand.  From  this  moment  he  Teemed 
to  be  in  pofieffion  of  all  that  his  ambition 
could  defire.  He  was  appointed  general 
of  all  the  troops,  under  the  chief  himfelf, 
whofe  repeated  victories  had  rendered  him 
equal  in  power  to  the  mod  celebrated  mo- 
narchs.  Nor  did  his  fortune  ftop  even  here ; 
for  after  a  number  of  fucceffive  battles,  in 
which  his  party  were  generally  victorious 
by  his  experience  and  intrepidity,  he  was 
upon  the  unexpected  death  of  the  chief, 
unanimoufly  chofen  by  the  whole  nation  to 
fucceed  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Sophron,  free  from  en- 
vy, avarice,  or  ambition,  purfued  the  natu- 
ral irnpulfe  of  his  character,  and  contented 
himfelf  with  a  life  .of  virtuous  obfcurhy. 
Hepafs'd  his  time  in  rural  labours,  in  watch- 
ing his  flocks,  and  in  attending  with  all  the 
duty  of  an  affectionate  child  upon  his  aged 
parents.  Every  morning  he  rofe  with  the 
iuri,  and  fpreading  his  innocent  arms  to 
Heaven,  thanked  that  Being  which  has 

created 
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created  all  nature,  for  the  continuance  of  life 
and  health,  and  all  the  bleflings  he  enjoyed. 
His  piety  and  virtue  were  rewarded  with 
every  thing  which  a  temperate  and  rational 
mind  can  aflc.  All  his  rural  labours  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  ampleft  manner;  his  flocks 
were  the  faireft,  the  mod  healthy  and  nu- 
merous of  the  diftrict ;  he  was  loved  and 
efteemed  by  the  youth  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  equally  refpected  by  the  aged, 
who  pointed  him  out  as  the  example  of 
every  virtue  to  their  families.  But  what  was 
more  dear  than  all  the  reft  to  fuch  a  mind 
as  Sophron's,  was  to  fee  himfelf  the  joy,  the 
comfort,  and  fupport  of  his  parents,  who 
frequently  embraced  him  with  tears,  and 
fbpplicared  the  Deity  to  reward  fuch  duty 
and  affection  with  all  his  choicefl  bleflings. 

Nor  was  his  humanity  confined  to  his 
own  fpecies;  the  innocent  inhabitants  of  the 
foreft  were  fafe  from  the  purfuit  of  Sophron, 
and  a^  that  lived  under  his  protection  were 
fure  °  meet  with  diftinguifhed  tendernefs. 
It  is  C  °ugh>  feid  Sophron,  that  the  innocent 
n  en  pplies  me  with  his  fleece,  to  form 
P  fyer  garments,  and  defend  me  from 

y  wint  1  will  not  bereave  him  of  his  lit- 
the  cold  ;or  ftop  his  harmlefs  gambols  on 
tie  life,  n  to  gratify  a  guilty  fenfuality.  7c 
the  green,  is 
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is  furely  enough  that  the  (lately  heifer  af- 
fords me  copious  ftreams  of  pure  and 
wholefome  food ;  I  will  not  arm  my  hand 
againft  her  innocent  exiftenee ;  I  will  not 
pollute  myfelf  with  her  blood,  nor  tear  her 
warm  and  panting  flefti  with  a  cruelty  that 
we  abhor  even  in  favage  beads.  More 
wholefome,  more  adapted  to  human  life  are 
the  fpontaneous  fruits  which  liberal  nature 
produces  for  the  fuftenance  of  man,  or 
which  the  earth  affords  to  recompenfe  his 
labours. 

Here  the  interefl  and  concern  which  had 
been  long  vifible  in  Tommy's  face  could 
no  longer  be  repreft,  and  tears  began  to 
trickle  down  his  cheeks.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter, my  darling,  faid  his  mother,  what  is 
there  in  the  account  of  this  young  man  that 
fo  deeply  interefts  and  affe&s  you  ?— Alas ! 
faid  Tommy,  mamma,  it  reminds  me  of  poor 
Harry  Sandford;  juft  fuch  another  good 
young  man  will  he  be,  when  he  is  as  old  as 
Sophron ;  and  I,  and  I,  added  he  fobbing, 
am  juft  fuch  another  worthlefs,  ungrateful 
wretch  as  Tigranes.  But  Tigranes,  faid 
Mrs.  Merton,  you  fee,  became  a  great  and 
powerful  man,  while  Sophron  remained  only 
a  poor  and  ignorant  (hepherd.  What  does 
that  fignify,  mamma?  faid  Tommy.  For  my 

part, 
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part,  I  begin  to  find  that  it  is  not  always  the 
greattft  people  that  are  the  beft  or  happieft; 
and  as  to  ignorance,  I  •  cannot  think  that 
Sophron,  who  underftood  his  duty  fo  well 
to  his  parents,  and  to  God,  and  to  all  the 
world,  could  be  called  ignorant,  and  very 
likely  he  could  read  and  write  better  than 
Tigranes,  in  fpite  of  all  his  pomp  and  gran- 
deur -,  for  I  am  fure  there  is  not  one  of  the 
young  gentlemen  that  went  home  to-day, 
that  reads  as  well  as  Harry  Sandford,  or 
has  half  his  underftanding.  Mr.  Merton 
could  hardly  help  fmiling  at  Tommy's  con- 
jecture about  Sophron's  reading,  but  he  felt 
the  greateft  pleafure  at  feeing  fuch  a  change 
in  his  fentiments,  and  looking  at  him  with 
more  cordiality  than  he  had  done  before, 
he  told  him  that  he  was  very  happy  to  find 
him  fo  fenfibie  of  his  faults,  and  hoped  he 
would  be  equally  ready  to  amend  them. 
Mifs  Simmons  then  continued  her  narrative : 
If  Sophron  ever  permitted  himfelf  to  fhed 
the  blood  of  living  creatures,  it  was  of  thofe 
ferocious  animals  that  wage  continual  war 
with  every  other  fpecies.  Amid  the  moun- 
tains which  he  inhabited,  there  were  rugged 
cliffs  and  inacceffible  caverns,  which  af- 
forded retreat  to  wolves,  and  bears,  and  ty- 
gers.  Sometimes,  amid  the  dorms  and 

fnows 
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fnows  of  winter,  they  felt  themfelves  pinched 
by  hunger,  and  fell  with  almoft  irrefiftible 
fury  upon  the  neardt  Bocks  and  herds. 
Not  only  ftteep  and  oxen  were  flaughtered 
in  thefe  dreadful  and  unexpected  attacks, 
but  even  the  fhepherds  themfelves  were  f  «  - 
quently  the  vi&ims  of  their  rage.  If  there 
•was  time  to  affemble  for  their  defence,  the 
boldeftof  the  youth  would  frequently  feize 
their  arms,  and  give  battle  to  the  invaders. 
In  this  warfare,  which  was  equally  jufl  and 
honourable,  Sophron  was  always  foremoft ; 
his  unequalled  flrength  and  courage  made 
all  the  youth  adopt  him  as  their  leader,  and 
march  wirh  confidence  under  his  command; 
And  fo  fuccefsful  were  his  expeditions  that 
he  always  returned  loaded  with  the  fkins  of 
vanquifhed  enemies,  and,  by  his  vigilance 
and  intrepidity,  at  length  either  killed  or 
drove  away  moil  of  the  beafts  from  whom 
any  danger  was  to  be  feared. 

It  happened  one  day  that  Sophron  had 
been  following  the  chace  of  a  wolf  ^hich 
had  made  fome  depredations  upon  the 
flocks,  and,  in  the  ardour  of  his  purfuit, 
•was  feparated  from  all  his  companions.  He 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  roughed 
parts  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and 
too  indifferent  to  danger,  to  be  difturbed  at 

this 
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this  circumftance;  he,  therefore,  followed 
his  flying  foe  with  fo  much  impetuofity, 
that  he  completely  loft  every  track  and 
mark  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  As  it 
is  difficult,  in  a  wild  and  uncultivated  dif- 
tricl:,  to  find  the  path  again,  when  once  it 
is  loft,  Sophron  only  wandered  the  farther 
from  his  home  the  more  he  endeavoured  to 
return.  He  found  himfelf  bewildered  and 
entangled  in  a  dreary  wildernefs,  where  he 
was  every  inftant  flopped  by  torrents  that 
tumbled  from  the  neighbouring  cliffs,  or  in 
danger  of  flipping  down  precipices  of  an 
immenfe  height.  He  was  alone,  in  the 
midft  of  a  gloomy  foreft  where  human  induf- 
try  had  never  penetrated,  nor  the  woodman's 
ax  been  heard,  fince  the  moment  of  its 
creation ;  to  add  to  his  diftrefs,  the  fetting 
fun  difappeared  in  the  weft,  and  the  (hades 
of  night  gathered  gradually  round,  accom- 
panied with  the  roar  of  favage  beafts.  So- 
phron found  himfelf  befet  with  terrors,  but 
his  foul  was  incapable  of  fear;  he  poiz- 
ed his  javelin  in  his  hand,  and  forced  his 
way  through  every  oppofition,  till  at  lengtfc, 
with  infinite  difficulty,  he  difengaged  him- 
felf from  the  foreft,  juft  as  the  laft  glimmer 
of  light  was  yet  vifible  in  the  fkies.  But 
it  was  in  vain  that  he  had  thus  efcaped;  he 
9  caft 
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caft  his  eyes  around,  but  could  difcern  no- 
thing but  an  immenfe  track  of  country, 
rough  with  rocks,  and  overhung  with  fo- 
refts  ;  but  deftitute  of  every  mark  of  cul- 
tivation or  inhabitants.  He,  however,  pur- 
fued  his  way  along  the  fide  of  the  moun- 
tain, till  he  defcended  into  a  pleafant  valley, 
free  from  trees  and  watered  by  a  winding 
flream.  Here  he  was  going  to  repofe  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  under  the  crag 
of  an  impending  rock,  when  a  rifing  gleam 
of  light  darted  iuddenly  into  the  ikies  from 
a  confiderable  diftance,  and  attracted  his 
curiofity.  Sophron  looked  towards  the 
quarter  whence  it  came,  and  plainly  difcern- 
ed  that  it  was  a  fire,  kindled  either  by  fome 
benighted  traveller  like  himfelf,  or  by  fome 
lefs  innocent  wanderers  of  the  dark.  He 
determined  tq  approach  the  light,  but 
knowing  the  unfettled  ftate  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring ditlrifts,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
advance  with  caution.  He  therefore  made 
a  confiderable  circuit,  and  by  clambering 
along  the  higher  grounds,  difcovered  an 
hanging  wood,  under  whofe  thick  covert 
he  approached  without  being  difcovered, 
within  a  little  diftance  of  the  fire.  He  then 
preceived  that  a  party  of  foldiers  were  re- 
pofing  round  a  flaming  pile  of  wood,  and 

carouf- 
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caroufing  at  their  eafe ;  all  about  was  ftrewn 
the  plunder  which  they  had  accumulated  in 
their  march,  and  in  the  midft  was  feated  a 
venerable  old  man,  accompanied  by  a 
beautiful  young  woman.  Sophron  eafily 
comprehended,  by  the  dejection  of  their 
countenances,  and  the  tears  which  trickled 
down  the  maiden's  cheeks,  as  well  as  by 
the  infolence  with  which  they  were  treated, 
that  they  were  prifoners.  The  virtuous  in- 
dignation of  his  temper  was  inftantly  excit- 
ed, and  he  determined  to  attempt  their  de- 
liverance. But  this,  in  fpite  of  all  his 
intrepidity,  he  perceived  was  no  eafy  matter 
to  accompliili.  He  was  alone  and  weakly 
armed  ;  his  enemies,  though  not  numerous, 
too  many  for  him  to  flatter  himfelf  with  any 
rational  hope  of  fuccefs  by  open  force ; 
and  fhould  he  make  a  fruitlefs  effort,  he 
might  rafhly  throw  his  life  away,  and  only 
aggravate  the  diftrefies  he  fought  to  cure. 
With  this  consideration  he  reftrained  his 
natural  impetuofity,  and  at  length,  deter- 
mined to  attempt  by  ftratagem,  what  he 
thought  could  fcarcely  be  performed  by 
force.  He  therefore  filently  withdrew,  and 
fkirted  the  fide  of  the  wood  which  had  con- 
cealed him,  carefully  remarking  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  way,  till  he  had  afcended 
j  a  moun- 
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a  mountain,  which  immediately  fronted  the 
camp  of  the    foldiers,    at  no  confiderable 
diftance.  He  happened  to  have  by  his  fide|a 
kind  of  battle-axe  which'they  ufe  in  the  chafe 
of  bears ;  with  this  he  applied  himielf  to  lop- 
ping the  branches  of  trees,  collecting  at  the 
fame  time  all  the  fallen  ones  he  could  find, 
till,  in  a  fhort  time,  he  had  reared  feveral 
piles  of  wood  upon  the  mod  confpicuous 
part  of  the  mountain,  and  full  in  the  view 
of  the  foldiers.     He  then  eafily  kindled  a 
blaze  by  rubbing  two  decayed  branches  to- 
gether, and  in  an  inftant  all   the  piles  were 
blazing  with  fo  many  flreams  of  light,  that 
the  neighbouring  hills  and  forefts  were  illu- 
minated with  the  gleam.     Sophron  knew 
the  nature  of  man,  always  prone  to  fudden 
impreflions  of  fear  and  terror,  more  parti- 
cularly amid  the  obfcurity  of  the  night,  and 
promifed  himfelf  the  ampleft  fuccefs  from 
his  ftratagem.  In  the  mean  time  he  haftened 
back  with  all  the  fpeed  he  could  ufe,  till  he 
reached  the  very  wood  where  he  had  lurked 
before ;  he  then  raifed  his  voice,  which  was 
naturally  loud  and  clear,  and   fhbuted  fe- 
veral times  fucceflively  with  all  his  exertion. 
An  hundred  echoes  from  the  neighbouring 
cliffs  and  caverns  returned  the  found,  with 
a  reverberation  that  made  it  appear  like  the 
VOL.  III.  C  noife 
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noife  of  a  mighty  fquadron.  The  foldiers, 
who  had  been  alarmed  by  the  fudden  blaze 
of  fo  many  fires,  which  they  attributed  to 
a  numerous  band  of  troops,  were  now  im- 
preft  with  fuch  a  panic  that  they  fled  in  con- 
fbfion.  They  imagined  themfelves  fur- 
rounded  by  their  enemies,  who  were  burft- 
ing  in  on  every  fide ;  and  fled  with  fo  much 
precipitation  that  they  were  difperfed  in  an 
inftant,  and  left  the  prifoners  to  themfelves. 
Sophron,  who  faw  from  a  fmall  diftance  all 
their  motions,  did  not  wait  for  them  to  be 
undeceived,  but  running  to  the  fpot  they 
had  abandoned,  explained  in  a  few  words 
to  the  trembling  and  amazed  captives,  the 
nature  of  his  ftraragem,  and  exhorted  them 
to  fly  with  all  the  iwiftnefs  they  were  able  to 
exert.  Few  in  treaties  were  neceflary  to 
prevail  upon  them  to  comply  ;  they  there- 
fore" arofe  and  followed  Sophron,  who  led 
them  a  confiderable  way  up  into  the  moun- 
tains,, and  when  he  thought  them  out  of  the 
immediate  danger  of  purfuit,  they  fheltered 
themfelves  in  a  rocky  cavern,  and  determined 
there  to  wait  for  the  light  of  the  morning. 

When  they  were  thus  in  a  place  of  fafety, 
the  venerable  old  man  feized  the  hand  of 
Sophron,  and,  bedewing  it  with  his  tears, 
gave  way  to  the  ftrong  emotions  of  gratitude, 

which 
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which  overwhelmed  his  mind.  Generous 
youth,  faid  he,  I  know  not  by  what  extra- 
ordinary fortune  you  have  thus  been  able  to 
effect  our  deliverance,  when  we  imagined 
ourfelves  out  of  the  reach  of  human  fuccour; 
but,  if  the  uniform  gratitude  and  affection 
of  two  human  beings,  who  perhaps  are  not 
entirely  unworthy  your  regard,  can  be  any 
recompence  for  fuch  a  diftinguifhed  act  of 
virtue,  you  may  command  our  lives,  and 
employ  them  in  your  fervice. 

Father,  an fwered  Sophron,  you  infinitely 
over-rate  the  merits  of  the  fervice  which 
chance  has  enabled  me  to  perform.  I  am 
but  little  acquainted  with  my  fellow-crea- 
tures, as  having  always*  inhabited  thefe 
mountains ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  any 
other  man  who  had  been  witnefs  to  your 
diftrefs  would  have  refufed  to  attempt  your 
refcue.  And,  as  to  all  the  reft,  the  obfcu- 
rity  of  the  night,  and  peculiarity  of  the 
lunation,  rendered  -it  a  work  of  litde  diffi- 
culty or  danger.  Sophron  then  recounted 
to  his  new  friends  the  accident  which  had 
brought  him  to  that  unfrequented  fpot,  and 
made  him  an  unperceived  witnefs  of  their 
captivity ;  he  alfo  explained  the  nature  of 
the  ftratagem,  by  which,  alone  and  unfup- 
ported,  he  had  been  enabled  to  difperfe  their 
C  2  enemies. 
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enemies.  He  ad  Jed,  that,  if  he  appeared 
to  have  any  little  merit  in,  their  eyes,  he 
fhould  be  amply  recoiripen&d  by  being  ad- 
mitted to  their  friendship  and  confidence. 
With  thefe  miKual  protein"  on  s  of  eiieem 
they  thought  it  prudent  to  terminate  a  con- 
verfation,  which,  however  agreeable,  \vas 
not  entirely  free  from  danger,  as  fome  of 
their  late  oppreflbrs  might  happen  to  dif- 
tinguifh  their  voices,  and,  thus  directed  to 
their  lurking-place,  exacl:  a  fevere  revenge 
for  the  terrors  they  had  undergone. 

With  the  firft  ray  of  morning  the  three 
companions  arole,  and  Sophron,  leading 
them  along  the  fkirts  of  the  mountains 
where  brufhes  and  brufh-\vood  concealed 
them  from  obfervation,  and  dill  following 
the  windings  of  the  river  as  a  guide,  they 
at  length  came  to  a  cultivated  fpot,  though 
deferted  by  its  inhabitants  from  the  fear  of 
the  party  they  had  lately  efcaped.  Here 
they  made  a  flight  and  hafty  repaft  upon 
fome  coarfe  provifions  which  they  found, 
and  inftantly  ftruck  again  into  the  woods, 
which  they  judged  fafer  than  the  plain. 
But  Sophron  fortunately  recolleded  that  he 
had  formerly  vifited  this  village  with  his 
father,  while  yet  a  child,  and  before  the 
country  had  fuffered  the  rage  of  barbarous 

in- 
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i-nvaHons.  It  was  a  long  day's  march  from 
home,  but,  by  exerting  all  their  force,  they 
at  length  arrived,  through  rough- and  fecrec 
paths,  at  the  hofpitable  cottage  where  So- 
phron  and  his  parents  dwelt.  Here  they 
were  joyfully  received,  as  the  long  abfence 
of  the  young  man  had  much  alarmed  his 
parents,  and  made  all  the  hamlet  anxious 
concerning  his  fafety.  That  night  they 
comfortably  repofed  in  a  place  of  fafety, 
and  the  next  morning,  after  a  plentiful  but 
coarfe  repaft,  the  father  of  Sophron  again 
congratulated  his  guefts  upon  their  fortu- 
nate efcape,  and  entreated  them  to  let  him 
hear  the  hiftory  of  their  misfortunes. 

I  can  refufe  nothing,  faid  the  venerable 
ftr anger,  to  perfons  to  whom  I  am  tinder 
fuch  extraordinary  obligations,  although 
the  hiftory  of  my  life  is  ihort  and  fimple, 
and  contains  little  worthy  to  be  recited. 
My  name  is  Chares,  and  I  was  born  in  one 
of  the  maritime  cities  of  Afia,  of  opulent 
parents,  who  died  while  I  was  yet  a  youth. 
The  lofs  of  my  parents,  to  whom  I  was 
mod  affectionately  attached,  made  fo  ftrong 
an  impreffion  upon  my  mind,  that  I  deter- 
mined to  feek  relief  in  travel,  and,  for  that 
purpofe,  fold  my  paternal  eft  ate,  the  price 
of  which  I  converted  into  money  and 
C  3  jewels* 
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jewels,  as  being  mod  portable.  My  father 
had  been  a  man  diftinguifhed  for  his  know- 
ledge and  abilities,  and  from  him  I  imbibed 
an  early  detire  of  improvement,  which  has 
always  been  my  greateft  comfort  and  fup- 
porr.  The  firft  place,  therefore,  which  I 
vifited  was  .^Egypt,  a  country  renowned  in 
every  age  for  its  invention  of  all  the  arts 
which  contribute  to  fupport  or  adorn  human 
life.  There  I  refided  feveral  years,  giving 
up  my  time  to  the  fludy  of  philofophy,  and 
to  the  converfation  of  the  many  eminent 
men  who  reforted  thither  from  all  the  regions 
of  the  world.  This  country  is  one  immenfe 
plain,  divided  by  the  Nile,  which  is  one  of 
the  nobled  rivers  in  the  world,  and  pours 
its  tide  along  the  middle  of  its  territory. 
Every  year,  at  a  particular  feafon,  the  ftream 
begins  gradually  to  fwell,  with  fuch  an  in- 
creafe  of  waters,  that  at  length  it  rifes  over 
its  banks,  and  the  whole  extent  of  JEgypt 
becomes  an  immenfe  lake,  where  buildings, 
temples,  and  cities,  appear  as  floating  upon 
the  inundation.  Nor  is  this  event  a  fubjedt 
of  dread  to  the  inhabitants :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  overflowing  of  their  river  is  a  day 
of  public  rejoicing  to  all  the  natives,  which 
they  celebrate  with  fongs  and  dances,  and 
every  fymptom  of  extravagant  joy.  Nor  is 

this 
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this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  you  are  in- 
formed that  this  inundation  renders  the  foil 
it  covers  the  moft  abundant  in  the  world. 
Whatever  land  is  covered  Sv  the  waters  re- 
ceives fuch  an  increafe  of  fertility  as  never, 
to  difappoint  the  hopes  of  the  mduftrious 
hufbandman.  The  inftant  the  waters  have 
retired,  the  farmer  returns  to  his  fields  and 
begins  the  operations  of  agriculture.  Thele 
labours  are  not  very  difficult  in  a  foft  and 
yielding  (lime,  fuch  as  the  river  leaves  be- 
hind it.  The  feeds  are  fown  and  vegetate 
with  inconceivable  rapidity  ;  and,  in  a  few 
weeks,  an  abundant  harveft  of  every  kind 
of  grain  covers  the  land.  For  this  reafon, 
all  the  necefTaries  of  life  are  eafily  procured 
by  the  innumerable  muhitudes  which  in- 
habit the  country.  Nor  is  the  climate  lefs 
favourable  than  the  foil ;  for  here  an  eternal 
fpring  and  fummer  feem  to  have  fixed  their 
abode.  No  froft,  or  fnow,  is  ever  known 
to  chill  the  atmofphere,  which  is  always  per- 
fumed with  the  fmell  of  aromatic  plants  that 
grow  on  every  fide,  and  bring  on  a  pleafing 
forgetfulnefs  of  human  care.  But,  alas! 
theie  bleflings,  great  as  they  may  appear, 
produce  the  effect  of  curfes  upon  the  inha- 
bitants. The  eafe  and  plenty  which  they 
enjoy  enervate  their  manners,  and  deftroy 
C  4  all 
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all  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind.  No  one 
is  here  enfiamed  with  the  facred  love  of  his 
country,  or  of  public  liberty ;  no  one  is 
inured  to  arms,  or  taught  to  prefer  his  ho- 
nour to  his  life.  The  great  bufinefs  of  ex- 
ifcence  is  an  inglorious  indolence^  a  le- 
thargy of  mind,  and  a  continual  fufpence 
from  all  exercion.  The  very  children  catch 
the  contagion  from  their  parents ;  they  are 
in(tru6led  in  every  effeminate  art :  to  dance 
in  foft,  unmanly  attitudes,  to  modulate  their 
voice  by  mufical  inftruments,  and  to  adjuft 
the  floating  drapery  of  their  drefs,  thefe  are 
the  arts  in  which  both  fexes  are  inftrucled 
from  their  infancy.  But  no  one  is  taught 
to  wield  the  arms  of  men,  to  tame  the  noble 
Heeds  in  which  the  country  abounds,  toob- 
ferve  his  rank  in  war,  or  to  bear  the  in- 
difpeniaole  hardfhips  of  a  military  life. 
Hence  this  celebrated  country,  which  has 
been  in  every  age  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind, is  deftined  to  the  mod  degrading 
fervitude.  A  few  thoufand  difciplined  troops 
are  fufficient  to  hold  the  many  millions  it 
contains  in  bondage,  under  which  they 
groan,  without  ever  conceiving  the  defign 
of  vindicating  their  natural  rights  by  arms.-r- 
Unhappy  people  !  exclaimed  Sophron,  how 
ufclefs  to  them  are  all  the  bleffings  of  their 

climate ! 
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climate  !  How  much  rather  would  I  inhabit 
the  ftoi  my  top  of  Lebanon,  amid  eternal 
fnows  and  barren  nefs,  than  wallow  in  the 
vile  fenfuality  of  fuch  a  country,  or  breathe 
an  air  infected  by  its  vices  ! 

Chares  was  charmed  with  the  generous 
indignation  of  Sophron,  and  thus  conti- 
nued : — I  was  of  the  fame  opinion  with 
yourfelf,  and  therefore  determined  to  leave 
a  country  which  all  its  natural  advantages 
could  not  render  agreeable,,  when  I  under- 
ftood  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  But, 
before  I  quitted  that  part  of  the  globe,  my 
curiolity  led  me  to  vifit  the  neighbouring 
tribes  of  Arabia,,  a  nation  bordering  upon 
the  Egyptians,  but  as  different  in  fpirits 
and  manners  as  the  hardy  fhepherds  of  thefe 
mountains  from  the  effeminate  natives  of 
the  plains.  ^Egypt  is  bounded  on  one  fide 
by  the  fea;  on  every  other,,  it  is  furrounded 
by  imrnenfe  plains  or  gentle  eminences, 
which  being  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ferti- 
lizing inundations  of  the  Nile,  have  been, 
beyond  all  memory,  converted  into  wade 
and  barren  fands  by  the  exceifive  heat  of 
the  fun.  I,  therefore,  made  preparations 
/or  my  journey.,  and  hired  a  guide,  who 
was  to  furnilh  me  with  beads  of  burthen, 
and  accompany  me  acrofs  thofc  dreary  de- 
C  5  fens.. 
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ferts.  We  accordingly  began  our  march, 
mounted  each  upon  a  camel,  which  are 
found  much  more  ufeful  than  horfes  in  fuch 
a  burning  climate. 

Indeed,  faid  Tommy  here  to  Mr.  Bar- 
low, I  am  forry  to  interrupt  the  ftory,  but 
I  fhall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  fir,  if  you 
will  inform  me  what  kind  of  an  animal  a 
camel  is. 

The  camel,  anfwered  Mr.  Barlow,  is 
chiefly  found  in  thofe  burning  climates 
which  you  have  heard  defcribed.  His 
height  is  very  great,  rifing  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet,  reckoning  to  the  top  of  his 
head.  His  legs  are  long  and  (lender,  his 
body  not  large,  and  his  neck  of  an  amaz- 
ing length.  This  animal  is  found,  in  no 
part  of  the  world  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  wild  or  free,  but  the  whole  race  is  en- 
flaved  by  man,  and  brought  up  to  drudgery 
from  the  firft  moment  of  their  exiftencc. 
As  foon  as  he  is  born,  they  feize  him  and 
force  him  to  recline  upon  the  ground,  with 
his  legs  doubled  up  under  his  belly.  To 
keep  him  in  this  attitude  they  extend  a 
piece  of  canvas  over  his  body,  and  fix  it 
to  the  ground  by  laying  heavy  weights  upon 
the  edge.  In  this  manner  he  is  tutored  to 
obedience,  and  taught  to  kneel  down  at  the 
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orders  of  his  mafter,  and  receive  the  bur- 
thens which  he  is  deftined  to  tranfport.  In 
his  temper  he  is  gentle  and  tradable,  and 
his  patience  in  bearing  thirft:  and  hunger  is 
fuperior  to  that  of  any  animal  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  He  is  driven  acrofs  the 
burning  deferts,  loaded  with  the  merchan- 
dize of  thofe  countries,  and  frequently  does 
not  find  even  water  to  quench  his  thirft  for 
feveral  days.  As  to  his  food,  it  is  nothing 
but  the  few  herbs  which  are  found  in  the 
lead  barren  parts  of  the  defer ts,  and  prickly 
bufhes,  upon  which  he  browzes  as  a  delicacy  : 
fometimes  he  does  not  find  even  thefe  for 
many  days,  yet  purfnes  his  journey  with  a* 
degree  of  patience  which  is  hardly  credible. 
We  mounted  our  camels,  continued  Cha- 
res, and  foon  had  reached  the  confines  of 
the  fertile  plains  of  /Egypt.  The  way,  as 
we  proceeded,  grew  ienfibly  more  dreary 
and  difagreeable,  yet  was  fome'times  varied 
with  little  tufts  of  trees  and  fcanty  patches 
of  herbage.  But  thefe  at  length  entirely 
difappeared,  and  nothing  was  feen  on  every 
fide  but  an  immenfe  extent  of  barren  lands, 
deftitute  of  vegetation,  and  parched  by  the 
continual  heat  of  the  fun.  No  found  wa$ 
heard  to  interrupt  the  dreary  filence  that 
feigned  around^  no  traces  of  inhabitants 
C  6  per* 
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perceivable,  and  the  gloomy  uniformity  of 
the  profpect  infpired  the  foul  with  melan- 
choly. In  the  mean  time,  the  fun  feemed 
to  fhoot  down  perpendicular  rays  upon  our 
heads,  without  a  cloud  to  mitigate  his  vio- 
lence. I  felt  a  burning  fever  take  poffeflion 
of  my  body;  my  tongue  was  fcorched  with 
intolerable  heat,  and  it  was  in  vain  I  endea- 
voured to  moiften  my  mouth  with  repeated 
draughts  of  water.  At  night  we  came  to  a 
little  rifing  ground,  at  the  foot  of  which  we 
perceived  fome  aquatic  herbs  and  a  fmall 
quantity  of  muddy  water,  of  which  our 
camels  took  prodigious  draughts.  Here 
we  fpread  our  tents  and  encamped  for  the 
night.  With  the  morning  we  purfued  our 
journey,  but  had  not  proceeded  far,  before 
•we  faw  a  cloud  of  duft  that  feemed  to  rife 
along  the  defert;  and,  as  we  approached 
nearer,  we  eafily  diftinguifhed  the  glitter  of 
arms  that  reflec"ted  the  rifirg  fun.  This  was 
a  band  of  the  Arabians  that  had  difcovered 
us  and  came  to  know  our  intentions.  As 
they  advanced,  they  fpurred  their  horfes, 
which  are  the  mod  fleet  and  excellent  in  the 
world,  and  bounded  along  the  defert  with 
the  lightnefs  of  an  antelope;  at  the  fame 
time  they  brandifhed  their  lances,  and 
feemed  prepared  alike  for  war  or  peace. 

But 
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But  when  they  faw  that  we  had  neither  the 
intention,  nor  the  power  to  commit  hofti- 
lities,  they  (lopped  their  courfers  at  the  di£- 
tance  of  a  few  paces  from  us;  and  he,  that 
appeared  the  chief,  advanced,  and,  with  a 
firm  but  mild  tone  of  voice,  enquired  into 
the  reafon  of  our  coming.  It  was  then  that 
I  took  the  liberty  of  addreffing  him  in  his 
own  language,  to  which  I  had  for  fome  time 
applied  myfelf  before  my  journey.  I  ex- 
. plained  to  him  the  curiofuy  which  led  me 
to  obferve  in  perfon  the  manners  of  a  people,, 
who  are  celebrated  over  the  whole  world,  for 
having  preferved  their  native  fnnpiicity  un- 
altered and  their  liberty  unviolated,  amid 
the  revolutions  which  agitate  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  I  then  offered  to  him  the 
loading  of  my  camel,  which  1  had  brought 
not  as  being  worthy  his  acceptance,  but  as 
a  flight  teftimony  of  my  regard  -,  and  con- 
cluded with  remarking,  that  the  fidelity  of 
the  Arabians  in  obferving  their  engagements 
was  unimpeached  in  a  fmgle  inftance;  and 
therefore,  relying  upon  the  integrity  of  my 
own  intentions,  I  had  come  a  painful  jour- 
ney, unarmed,  and  almoft  alone,  to  put  my- 
felf into  their  power,  and  demand  the  facred 
rights  of  hofpitality. 

While 
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While  I  was  thus  fpeaking,  he  looked  at 
me  with  a  penetration  that  feemed  to  read 
into  my  very  foul ;  and  when  I  had  finifhed, 
he  extended  his  arm  with  a  fmile  of  bene- 
volence, and  welcomed  me  to  their  tribe ; 
telling  me  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  ad- 
mitted me  as  their  gueft  and  received  me 
with  the  arms  of  friendfhip  :  that  their  me- 
thod of  life,  like  their  manners,  was  coarfe 
and  fimple,  but  that  I  mi_pt  confider  myfelf 
as  fafer  in  their  tenrs,  and  more  removed 
from  violence  or  treachery,  than  in  the 
crowded  cities  which  I  had  left.  The  reft 
of  the  fquadron  then  approached,  and  all 
faluted  me  as  a  friend  and  brother.  We 
then  ftruck  off  acrofs  the  defert,  and  afcer  a 
few  hours  march  approached  the  encamp- 
ment where  they  had  kfc  their  wives  and 
children. 

This  people  is  the  moft  fingular,  and  in 
many  refpecls  the  moft  admirable  of  all 
that  inhabit  this  globe  of  earth.  All  other 
nations  are  fubjecl:  to  revolutions  and  the 
various  turns  of  fortune.  Sometimes  they 
wage  fucccfsful  wars ;  fometimes  they  im- 
prove in  the  arts  of  peace ;  now  they  are 
great  and  reverenced  by  their  neighbours  ; 
and  now,  infulted  and  defpifed,  they  fufTer 
all  the  miferies  of  fervitude.  The  Ara- 
bians 
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bians  alone  have  never  been  known  to  vary 
in  the  fmalleft  circumftance  cither. of  their 
internal  policy  or  external  fituation.  They 
inhabit  a  climate  which  would  be  intolerable 
to  the  reft  of  the  human'  fpecies  for  its  burn- 
ing heat,  and  a  foil  which  refufes  to  fur- 
nilh  any  of  the  neceflaries  of  life.  Hence, 
they  neither  plough  the  earth,  nor  fow,  nor 
depend  upon  corn,  for  their  fuftenance,  nor 
are  acquainted  with  any  of  the  mechanic 
arts.  They  live  chiefly  upon  the  milk  of 
their  herds  and  flocks,  and  fometimes  eat 
their  flefh.  Thefe  burning  deferts  are 
ftretched  out  to  an  imrnenfe  extent  on  eve- 
ry fide,  and  thefe  they  confider  as  their 
common  country,  without  having  any  fixed 
or  permanent  place  of  abode.  Arid  and 
barren  as  are  thefe  wilds  in  general,  there 
are  various  fpots  which  are  more  productive 
than  the  reft.  Here  are  found  fupplies  of 
water  and  fome  appearances  of  vegetation  ; 
and  here  the  Arabians  encamp  till  they 
have  exhaufted  the  fpontaneous  products 
of  the  foil.  Befides,  they  vary  their  place 
of  refidence  with  the  different  feafons  of  the 
year.  When  they  are  in  perfect  friend ihip 
with  their  neighbours,  they  advance  to  the 
very  edges  of  the  defert,  and  find  more  am- 
ple fupplies  of  moifture  and  herbage.  .  If 

they 
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they  are  attacked  or  mokfted,  the  whole 
tribe  is  in  motion  in  an  inflant,  and  fcrcks  a 
refuge  in  thnr  impenetrable  recedes.  Other 
nations  are, involved  in  various  purfuits  of 
war,  or  government,  or  commerce;  they 
have  made  a  thoufand  inventions  of  luxury 
neceflary  to  their  welfare,  and  the  en  joy  men  c 
of  thefe  they  call  happinefs.  The  Arab  is 
ignorant  of  all  thefe  things,  or,  if  he  knows 
them,  defpifes  their  poiTefiion.  All  his 
wants,  his  paffions,  his  defires,  terminate  in 
one  objedl,  and  that  object  is  the  prefervation 
of  his  liberty.  For  this  purpofe  he  contents 
himfelf  with  a  bare  fufficiency  of  the  coarfeft 
and  fimpleft  food;  and  the  fmall  quantity 
of  cloathing  which  he  requires  in  fuch  a  cli- 
mate is  fabricated  by  the  women  of  the  tribe, 
who  milk  the  cattle  and  prepare  the  food  of 
their  hufbands,  and  require  no  other  plea- 
fures  than  the  pleafing  intereft  of  domeftic 
cares.  They  have  a  breed  of  horfes  fupcrior 
to  any  in  the  reft  of  the  globe  for  gentienefs, 
patience,  and  unrivalled  fwiftnefs.  This  is 
the  particular  pafiionr  and  pride  of  the  Ara- 
bian tribes.  They  are  ne:  diary  to  them  in 
their  warlike  expeditions  and  in  their  courfes 
along  the  deferts.  If  the  v  are  attacked,  they 
mount  their  Heeds,  wjip  bear  them  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  tempeit,  to  avenge  their  inju- 
ries :, 
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ries  ;  or  fhould  they  be  overmatched  in  fight, 
they  foon  tranfpqrt  them  beyond  the  pofTi- 
bility  of  purfuit.  For  this  reafon  the  proudeft 
monarchs  and  greateft  conquerors  have  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  fubdue  them.  Troops 
accuilomed  to  the  plenty  of  a  cultivated 
country  are  little  able  to  purfue  thefe  winged 
warriors,  over  the  wide  extent  of  their  fandy 
waftes.  Oppreft  with  heat,  fainting  for 
want  of  water,  and  ipent  with  the  various 
difficulties  of  the  way,  the  rnoft  numerous 
armies  have  been  deftroyed  in  fuch  attempts; 
and  thofe  that  furvived  the  obftacles  of  na- 
ture, were  eafily  overcome  by  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  valiant  natives. 

While  I  was  in  this  country,  I  was  myfelf 
witnefs  to  an  embafify  that  was  fent  from  a 
neighbouring  prince,  who  imagined  the  fame 
of  his  exploits  had  ftruck  the  Arabians  with 
terror,  and  difpofed  them  to  fubmiffion.  The 
ambafTador  was  introduced  to  the  chief  of 
the  tribe,  a  venerable  old  man,undiftinguifri- 
ed  by  any  mark  of  oftentation  from  the  reft, 
who  received  him  fitting  crofs-legged  at  the 
door  of  his  tent.  He  then  began  to  fpeak, 
and  in  a  long  and  ftudied  harangue,  defcribed 
the  power  of  his  mafter,  the  invincible  cou- 
rage of  his  armies,  the  vaft  profufion  of  arms, 
of  warlike  engines,  and  military  ftores,  and 

coo* 
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concluded  with  a  demand  that  the  Arabians 
Ihould  lubmit  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
lord  and  pay  a  yearly  tribute.  At  this  proud 
fpeech,  the  younger  part  of  the  tribe  began 
to  frown  with  indignation  and  clafh  their 
weapons  in  token  of  defiance;  but  the  chief 
himfelf,  with  a  calm  and  m  inly  compofuret 
made  this  reply  :  I  expedcd  from  the  ma- 
turity of  your  age,  and  the  gravity  of  your 
countenance,  to  have  heard  a  rational  dif- 
courfe,  befitting  you  to  propofe  and  us  to 
hear.  When  you  dwelt  fo  long  upon  the 
power  of  your  matter,  I  alfo  imagined  that 
he  had  fent  to  us  to  propofe  a  league  of 
friendfhip  and  alliance,  fuch  as  might  become 
equals,  and  bind  man  more  ciofely  to  his 
fellows.  In  this  cafe  the  Arabians,  although 
they  neither  want  the  affiftance,  nor  fear  the 
attacks  of  any  king  or  nation,  would  gladly 
have  confented  ;  becaufe  it  has  been  always 
their  favourite  maxim  neither  to  leave  inju- 
ries unpunifhed,  nor  to  be  outdone  in  kind- 
nefs  and  hoipitality.  But  fince  you  have 
come  thus  far  to  deliver  a  meiTage,  which 
mud  needs  be  difagreeable  to  the  ears  of 
free-born  men,  who  acknowledge  no  fupe- 
rior  upon  earth,  you  may  thus  report  the 
fentiments  of  the  Arabians  to  him  that  fent 
you. 

You 
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You  may  tell  him,  that  as  to  the  land 
which  we  inhabit,  it  is  neither  the  gift  of 
him  nor  any  of  his  fore-fathers;  we  hold 
it  from  our  anceftors,  who  received  it  in 
turn  for  theirs,  by  the  common  laws  of 
nature,  which  has  adapted  particular  coun- 
tries and  foils  not  only  to  man,  but  to  all 
the  various  animals  which  fhehas  produced. 
If,  therefore,  your  king  imagines  that  he 
has  a  right  to  retain  the  country  which  he 
and  his  people  now  inhabit,  by  the  fame 
tenure  do  the  Arabians  hold  the  fovereignty 
of  thefe  barren  fands  ;  where  the  bones  of 
their  anceftors  have  been  buried,  even  from 
the  firft  creation  of  the  world.  But  you 
have  defcribed  to  us  in  pompous  language, 
the  extraordinary  power  and  riches  of  your 
king ;  according  to  you,  he  not  only  com- 
mands numerous  and  well-appointed  troops 
of  warlike  men,  furnifhed  with  every  fpe- 
cies  of  military  ftores,  but  he  alfo  pofTefTes 
immenfe  heaps  of  gold,  filver,  and  other 
precious  commodities,  and  his  country  af- 
fords him  an  inexhauftible  fupply  of  corn 
and  oil  and  wine,  and  all  the  other  conve- 
niencies  of  life.  If,  therefore,  this  repre- 
fentation  be  falfe,  you  muft  appear  a  vain 
and  dcfpicable  babbler,  who,  being  induced 
by  no  fufficient  reafon,  have  come  hither 

of 
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of  your  own  accord  to  amufe  us,  a  plain 
and  fimple  race  of  men,  with  fpecious  tales 
and  fables  \  but,  if  your  words  be  true, 
your  kirg  muft  be  equally  unjuft  and  fool- 
i(h,  who,  already  pollefTed  of  all  thefe  ad- 
vantages, doth  ftill  infatiably  grafp  after 
more  -,  and  enjoying  fo  many  good  things 
with  eafe  and  fecurity  to  himiclf,  will  ra- 
ther put  them  all  to  the  hazard,  than  re- 
prefs  the  vain  defires  of  his  own  intolerable 
avarice.  As  to  the  tribute  which  you 
have  demanded,  what  you  have  already  feen 
of  the  Arabians  and  their  country  may 
afford  you  a  fufficient  anfwer.  You  fee 
that  we  have  neither  cities,  nor  fields,  nor 
rivers,  nor  wine,  nor  oil ;  gold  and  filver 
are  equally  unknown  among  us  $  and  the 
Arabians,  abandoning  all  thefe  things  to 
other  men,  have,  at  the  fame  time  deli- 
vered themfelves  from  the  neceffiry  of  being 
flaves,  which  is  the  general  law  by  which 
all  other  mortals  retain  their  pofTefiions.  We 
have,  therefore,  nothing  which  we  can  fend 
as  a  tribute  but  the  fands  of  thefe  our  de- 
ferts,  and  the  arrows  and  lances  with  which 
we  have  hitherto  defended  them  from  ail 
invaders.  If  thefe  are  treafures  worthy  of 
his  acceptance,  he  may  lead  his  conquering 
troops  to  take,  poffeflion  of  our  country. 

But 
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-But  he  will  find  men  who  are  not  foftened 
by  luxury,  or  vanquifhed  by  their  own 
vices;  men,  who  prize  their  liberty  at  a 
dearer  rate  than  all  other  mortals  do  their 
riches  or  their  lives ;  and  to  whom  di(ho- 
nour  is  more  formidable  than  wounds  and 
death.  If  he  can  vanquiih  fuch  men,  it 
will,  however,  become  his  prudence  to  re- 
flect, whether  he  can  vanquifh  the  obftacles 
which  nature  herfelf  has  oppofed  to  his  am- 
bition. In  attempting  to  pafs  our  deferts, 
he  will  have  to  ftruggle  with  famine  and 
confuming  third  ;  from  which  no  enemy 
has  hitherto  efcaped,  even  when  he  has 
failed  to  periih  by  the  arrows  of  the  Ara- 
bians. 

Happy  and  generous  people,  exclaimed 
Sophron,  how  well  do  they  deferve  the 
liberty  they  enjoy  !  With  fuch  fentiments 
they  need  not  fear  the  attack  of  kings  or 
conquerors.  It  is  the  vices  of  men,  and 
not  the  weaknefs  of  their  nature,  that  bafely 
enflave  them  to  their  equals ;  and  he  that 
prizes  liberty  beyond  a  few  contemptible 
pleafures  of  his  fenfes,  may  be  certain  that 
no  human  force  can  ever  bereave  him  of  fo 
great  a  good. 

Such  fentiments,  replied  Chares,  con- 
vince me  that  I  have  not  made  a  falfe  ef- 

timate 
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timate  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  moun- 
tainous diftridts.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that 
I  have  been  fo  particular  in  the  delcription 
of  ^Egypt  and  Arabia.  I  wifhed  to  know 
whether  the  general  fpirit  of  indolence  and 
pufiilanimity  had  infefted  the  hardy  inha- 
bitants of  Lebanon  :  but  from  the  generous 
enthufiafm  which  animates  your  counte- 
nance at  the  recital  of  noble  actions,  as  well 
as  from  what  I  have  experienced  you  are 
capable  of  attempting,  I  truft  that  thefe 
folitary  fcenes  are  uninfected  with  the  vices 
that  have  deluged  the  reft  of  Afia,  and  bent 
its  inhabitants  to  the  yoke. 

Here  the  impatience  of  Tommy,  which 
had  been  encreafing  a  confiderable  time, 
could  no  longer  be  reftrained,  and  he  could 
not  help  interrupting  the  ftory,  by  addrefling 
Mr.  Barlow  thus : 

TOMMY. 

Sir,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  afk  you  a 
queftion  ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 
As  many  as  you  choofe. 
TOMMY. 

In  all  thefe  ilories  which  I  have  heard, 

it 
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it  feems  as  if  thofe  nations,  that  have  little 
or  nothing,  are  more  good-natured,  and 
better,  and  braver,  than  thofe  that  have  a 
great  deal. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

This  is  indeed  fometimes  the  cafe. 
TOMMY. 

But  then,  why  fhould  it  not  be  the  cafe 
here,  as  well  as  in  other  places  ?  Are  all  the 
poor  in  this  country  better  than  the  rich  ? 

It  fhould  feem,  anfwered  Mr.  Barlow 
•fmiling,  as  you  \yere  of  that  opinion. 

TOMMY. 
Why  fo,  fir  ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Becanfe^  whatever  you  want  to  have  done, 
I  obferve  that  you  always  addrefs  yourfeif  to 
the  poor,  and  not  to  the  rich. 

TOMMY. 

Yes,  fir,  but  that  is  a  different  cafe.  The 
poor  are  ufed  to  do  many  things  which  the 
rich  never  do. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 
Are  thofe  things  ufeful,  or  not  ufeful  ? 

i  TOMMY, 
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TOMMY. 

Why,  to  be  lure,  many  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely ufeful;  for,  fmce  I  have  acquired 
fo  much  knowledge,  I  find  they  cultivate  the 
ground  to  raife  corn,  aud  build  houfes,  and 
hammer  iron,  which  is  fo  neceflary  to  make 
every  thing  we  ufe  ;  befides  feeding  cattle, 
and  dreffing  our  viduals,  and  wafhing  our 
cloaths,  and,  in  fhort,  doing  every  thing 
which  is  neceflary  to  be  done. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 
What,  do  the  poor  do  all  thefe  things  ? 

TOMMY. 

Yes,  indeed,  or  elfe  they  never  would  be 
done.  For  it  would  be  a  very  ungenteel 
thing  to  labour  at  a  forge  like  a  blackfmith, 
or  hold  the  plough  like  a  farmer,  or  build 
an  houfe  like  a  bricklayer. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

And  did  not  you  build  an  houie  in  my 
garden  fome  little  time  ago  ? 

TOMMY. 

Yes,  fir,  but  that  was  only  for  my  amufe- 
ment.  It  was  not  intended  for  any  body  to 
live  in. 

8  Mr.  BARLOW. 
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Mr.  BARLOW. 

So  you  dill  think  it  the  firft  qualification 
of  a  gentleman  never  to  do  any  thing  ufe- 
ful ;  and  he  that  does  any  thing  with  that 
defign  ceafes  to  be  a  gentleman. 

Tommy  looked  a  little  afliamed  at  this, 
but  he  faid  it  was  not  ib  much  his  own  opi- 
nion, as  that  of  the  other  young  gentlemen 
and  ladies  with  whom  he  had  converfed. 

But,  replied  Mr.  Barlow,  you  afked  jufl 
now  which  were  the  bed,  the  rich  or  the 
poor;  but  if  the  poor  provide  food,  and 
cloathing,  and  houfes,  arid  every  thing 
elie,  not  only  for  themfelves  but  for  all  the 
rich,  while  the  rich  do  nothing  at  all,  it 
muft  appear  that  the  poor  are  better  than 
the-  rich. 

TOMMY. 

Yes,  fir,  but  then  the  poor  do  not  act  in 
that* manner  out  of  kindnefs,  but  becaufe 
they  are  .obliged  to  it. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

That  indeed  h  a  better  argument  t'lan 
you  fometimes  ufe.  But  tell  me  which  fet 
of  people  would  you  prefer,  thofe  that  are 
always  doing  ufeful  things  becaufe  they  are 
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obliged  to  it,  or  thofe  who  never  do  any 
thing  ufeful  at  all  ? 

TOMMY. 

Indeed,  fir,  I  hardly  know  what"  to  fay, 
but  when  I  afked  the  queftion,  I  did  not  fo 
much  mean  the  doing  ufeful  things. — But 
now  I  think  on  it,  the  rich  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  by  buying  the  things  of  the  poor, 
and  giving  them  money  in  return. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 
"What  is  money  ? 

TOMMY. 

Money,  fir,  money  is— I  believe  little 
pieces  of  filver  and  gold,  with  an  head 
upon  them. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

And  what  is  the  ufe  of  thefe  little  pieces 
of  filver  and  gold  ? 

TOMMY. 

Indeed  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  of  any 
xife.  But  every  body  has  agreed  to  take 
them,  and  therefore  you  may  buy  with  them 
whatever  you  want. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  BARLOW. 

Then,  according  to  your  lad  account, 
the  good ne is  of  the  rich  confifts  in  taking 
from  the  poor  houfes,  cloathsj  and  food* 
and  giving  them  in  return  little  bits  of 
filver  and  gold,  which  are  really  good  for 
nothing. 

TOM-MY. 

Yes,  fir ;  but  then  the  poor  can  take 
thefe  pieces  of  money  and  purchafe  every 
thing  which  they  want. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

You  mean,  that,  if  a  poor  man  has 
money  in  his  pocket,  he  can  always  ex- 
change it  for  cloaths,  or  food,  or  any  other 
neceflary. 

TOMMY. 
Indeed  I  do,    fir. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

But  who  muft  he  buy  them  of? — For, 
according  to  your  account,  the  rich  never 
produce  any  of  thefe  things ;  therefore,  the 
poor,  if  they  want  to  purchafe  them,  can 
only  do  it  of  each  other. 

D  2  TOM- 
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TOMMY. 

But,  fir,  I  cannot  think  that  is  always 
the  cafe  -,  for,  I  have  been  along  with  my 
.  mamma  to  (hops,  where  there  were  fine 
powdered  gentlemen  and  ladies  that  fold 
things  to  other  people,  and  livery  fervants, 
and  young  ladies  that  played  upon  the  harp- 
fichord  like  Mifs  Matilda. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

But,  my  good  little  friend,  do  you  ima- 
gine that  thefe  fine  powdered  gentlemen  and 
ladies  made  the  things  which  they  fold  ? 

TOMMY. 

That,  fir,  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  fhould  ra- 
ther imagine  not ;  for  all  the  fine  people  I 
have  ever  {feen  are  too  much  afraid  of 
fpoiling  their  cioaths  to  work. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

All  that  they  do,  then,  is  to  employ 
poorer  perfons  to  work  for  them,  while  they 
only  fell  what  is  produced  by  their  labour. 
So  that  ftill  you  fee  we  reach  no  farther  than 
this  3  the  rich  do  nothing  and  produce  no- 
thing, and  the  poor  every  thing  that  is 
really  ufeful.  Were  there  a  whole  nation  of 

rich 
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rich  people,  they  would  all  be  flarved  like 
the  Spaniard  in  the  ftory,  becauie  no  one 
would  condefcend  to  produce  any  thing : 
and  this  would  happen  in  fpite  of  all  their 
money,  unlefs  they  had  neighbours  who 
were  poorer  to  fupply  them.  But  a  nation 
that  was  poor  might  be  induftrious,  and 
gradually  fupply  themfelves  with  all  they 
wanted;  and  then  it  would  be  oflittle  con- 
fequence  whether  they  had  pieces  of  metal 

with  heads  upon  them  or  not. But  this 

converfation  has  lafted  long  enough  at  pre- 
lent,  and,  as  you  are  now  going  to  bed,  I 
dare  fay  Mifs  Simmons  will  be  fo  good  as 
to  defer  the  remainder  of  her  ftory  until  to- 
morrow. 

The  next  day  Tommy  rofe  before  his 
father  and  mother,  and,  as  his  imagination^ 
had  been  forcibly  acted  on  by  the  defcrip- 
tion  he  had  heard  of  the  Arabian  horfemen, 
he  defired  his  little  horfe  might  be  faddled, 
and  that  William,  his  father's  man,  would 
attend  him  upon  a  ride.  Unfortunately  for 
Tommy,  his  vivacity  was  greater  than  his 
realbn,  and  his  tafte  for  imitation  was  con- 
tinually leading  him  into  fome  mifchief  or 
misfortune.  He  had  no  fooner  been  intro- 
duced into  the  acquaintance  of  genteel  life, 
than  he  threw  afide  all  his  former  habits> 
D  and 
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and  burnt  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  as  a  rrroft 
accomplifhed  young  gentleman.  He  was 
now,  in  turn,  fkkened  and  difgufted  with 
fa  fh  ion  able  affectation,  and  his  mind,  at 
leifure  for  frefh  imprefiions,  was  ready  to 
catch  at  the  firft  new  object  which  oc- 
curred. The  idea,  therefore,  which  pre- 
tented  itfelf  to  his  mind,  as  foon  as  he  open- 
ed his  eyes,  was  that  of  being  an  Arabian 
horfeman.  Nothing,  he  imagined,  could 
equal  the  the  pleafure  of  guiding  a  fiery 
ileed  overthofe  immenfe  and  defolate  wades 
which  he  had  heard  defcribed.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  the  country  where  he  wifhed 
to  exhibit  was  rather  at  too  great  a  diftance, 
be  thought  he  might  excite  fome  applaufe 
even  upon  the  common  before  his  father's 
houfe.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  rofe,  put  on 
his  boots,  and  fummoned  William  to  attend 
him.  William  had  been  too  much  accuf- 
tomed  to  humour  all  his  caprices,  to  make 
any  difficulty  of  obeying  him ;  and,  as  he  had 
often  ridden  out  with  his  young  matter  be- 
fore, he  did  not  forefee  theleaft  pofiible  in- 
convenience. But  the  maternal  care  of 
Mrs.  Merton  had  made  it  an  indifpenfable 
condition  with  her  fon,  that  he  fhould  never 
prefume  to  ride  with  fpnrs,  and  file  had 
ilrict.ly  enjoined  all  the  fervants  never  to 

fupply 
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fupply  him  with  thofe  dangerous  imple- 
ments. Tommy  had  long  murmured  in 
fecret  at  this  prohibition,  which  feemed  to 
imply  a  diftruft  of  his  abilities  in  horfeman- 
fhip,  which  fenfibly  wounded  his  pride. 
But,  fince  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
emulate  the  Arabs  themfelves,  and  perhaps 
excel  them  in  their  own  art,  he  confklercd 
it  as  no  longer  poffible  to  endure  the  dif- 
grace.  But,  as  he  was  no  flranger  to  the 
Itrift  injunction  which  had  been  given,  to  all 
the  fervants,  he  did  not  dare  to  make  the  ex- 
periment of  foliating  their  affiftanee.  While 
he  was  in  this  embarrafiment,  a  new  and 
fudden  expedient  preiented  itfelf  to  his  fer- 
tile genius,  which  he  inftantly  refolved  to 
adopt.  Tommy  went  to  his  mamma's 
maid,  and,  without  difficulty,  obtained  from 
her  a  couple  of  the  biggeft  pins,  which  he 
thruft  through  the  leather  of  his  boots,  and, 
thus  accoutred,  he  mounted  his  horfe  with- 
out fufpicion  orobfervation.  Tommy  had  not 
ridden  far  before  he  began  to  give  vent  to  his 
reigning  paOion,  and  afked  William  if  he 
had  ever  feen  an  Arabian  on  horfeback. 
The  anfwer  of  William  fufficiently  proved 
his  ignorance,  which  Tommy  kindly  un- 
dertook to  remove  by  giving  him  a  detail 
of  all  the  particulars  he  had  heard  the  pre- 
D  4  ceding 
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ceding  night.  But,  unfortunately,  the  elo- 
quence of  Tommy  precipitated  him  into  a 
dangerous  experiment;  for,  juft  as  he  was 
defcribing  their  rapid  flight  acrofs  the  de- 
fem,  the  intereft  of  his  fuhject  fo  tran- 
fported  him,  that  he  doled  his  legs  upon 
his  little  horfe,  and  piicked  him  in  fo  ftn- 
flble  a  manner,  that  the  poney,  who  was 
not  de6cient  in  fpirit,  relented  the  attack, 
and  fet  off  with  him  at  a  prodigious  rate. 
William,  when  he  faw  his  mafter  thus  burft 
forth,  was  ax  a  lofs  whether  to  confider  it  as 
an  accident,  or  only  an  oratorical  grace  ; 
bur,  feeing  the  hcrie  hurrying  along  the 
roughed  part  of  the  common,  while  Tom- 
my tugged  in  vain  to  reftrain  his  efforts,  he 
thought  it  neceffary  to  endeavour  to  over- 
take, and  therefore  purfued  him  with  all  the 
fpeed  he  could  ufe.  But  the  poney,  whofe 
blood  feemed  to  be  only  the  more  enfiamed 
by  the  violence  of  his  own  exertions,  ran 
the  fader  when  he  heard  the  trampling  of 
another  horfe  behind  him.  In  this  manner 
did  Tommy  fcamper  over  the  common, 
while  William  purfued  in  Vain  ;  for,  jud  as 
the  fervant  thought  he  had  reached  his  maf- 
ter, his  horfe  would  pufh  forward  with  fuch 
rapidity  as  left  his  purfuer  far  behind. 
Tommy  kept  his  feat  with  infinite  addrefs, 

buc 
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but  he  now  began  ferioufly  to  repent  of  his 
own  ungovernable  ambition,  and  would, 
with  the  greateft  pleafure,  have  exchanged 
his  own  fpirited  fteed  for  the  dulled  afs  in 
England.  The  race  had  now  endured  a 
confiderable  time,  and  feemed  to  be  no 
nearer  to  a  conciufion,  when  on  a  fudden, 
the  poney  turned  fhort,  upon  an  attempt 
of  his  mailer  to  ftop  him,  and  rufhed  pre- 
cipitately into  a  large  bog,  or  quagmire, 
which  was  full  before  him ;  here  he  made  a 
momentary  halt,  and  Tommy  wifely  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  letting  himfelf 
flide  off  upon  a  foft  and  yielding  bed  of 
mire.  The  fervant  now  came  up  to 
Tommy,  and  refcued  him  from  his  difa- 
greeable  fituation,  where,  however,  he  had 
received  no  other  damage  than  that  of  daub- 
ing himfelf  all  over.  William  had  been 
at  firft  very  much  frightened  at  the  danger 
of  his  mufter,  but,  when  he  faw  that  he 
had  fo  luckily  efcaped  all  hurt,  he  could 
not  help  afking  him,  with  a  fmile,  whether 
this  too  was  a  ftroke  of  Arabian  horfeman- 
fhip.  Tommy  was  a  little  provoked  at 
this  reflection  upon  his  horfernanfhip,  but, 
as  he  had  now  loft  fomething  of  his  irrita- 
bility by  repeated  mortification,  he  wifely 
reprefled  his  paffion,  and  defired  William 
D  5  to 
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to  catch  his  horfe,  while  he  returned  home- 
wards on  foot  to  warm  himfelf.  The  fer- 
vant,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  approach 
the  poney,  who,  as  if  contented  with  the 
triumph  he  had  obtained  over  his  rider,  was 
quietly  feeding  at  a  little  diftance  ;  but,  the 
inftant  William  approached,  he  fet  off  again 
at  a  violent  rate,  and  feemed  difpofed  to 
lead  him  a  fecond  chace  not  inferior  to  the 
firft. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tommy  walked  pen- 
fively  along  the  common,  reflecting  upon 
the  various  accidents  which  had  befallen  him, 
and  the  repeated  difappointments  he  had 
found  in  all  his  attempts  to  diftinguifh  him- 
felf. While  he  was  thus  engaged,  he  over- 
took a  poor  and  ragged  figure,  the  fingula- 
rity  of  whofe  appearance  engaged  his  atten- 
tion. It  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  in  a 
drefs  he  had  never  feen  before,  with  two  poor 
children  that  feemed  with  difficulty  to  keep 
up  with  him,  while  he  carried  a  third  in  his 
arms,  whofe  pale,  emaciated  looks,  fuffici- 
ently  declared  difeafe  and  pain.  The  man 
had  upon  his  head  a  coarfe  blue  bonnet  in- 
flead  of  an  hat;  he  was  wrapped  round  by 
a  tattered  kind  of  garment,  ftriped  with  va- 
rious colours,  and,  at  his  fide,  hung  down 
a  loag  and  formidable  fword.  Tommy 
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furveyed  him  with  fuch  an  earned  obferva- 
tion,  that,  at  length,  the  man  took  notice 
of  it,  and,  bowing  to  him  with  the  greateft 
civility,  ventured  to  afk  h \m  if  he  had  met 
with  any  accident,  that  he  appeared  in  a 
diforder  which  fuited  fo  Iktk  with  his  qua- 
lity. Tommy  was  not  a  little  pkafed  with 
the  difcernment  of  the  man,  that  could  dif- 
tinguifh  his  importance  in  fpite  of  the  dirti- 
nefs  of  his  eloaths,  and  therefore  mildly  an- 
fwered ;  No,  friend,  there  is  not  much  the 
matter. — I  have  a  little  obftinate  horfe 
that  ran  away  with  me,,  and,  after  trying 
in  vain  to  throw  me  down,  he  plunged  into 
the  middle  of  that  great  bog  there,  and  fo 
I  jumped  off  for  fear  of  being  fwallowed 
up,  otherwife  I  fhould  toon  have  made  him 
fubmit ;  for  I  am  ufed  to  fuch  things,  and 
don't  mind  them  in-  the  lead.  Here  the 
child  that  the  man  was  carrying  began-  to 
cry  bitterly,  and  the  father  endeavoured  to 
pacify  him,  but  in  vain.  Poor  thing,  faid 
Tommy,  he  feems  not  to  be  well— I  ami 
heartily  forry  for  him. — Alas  !  mailer  an- 
fwered  the  man,  he  is  not  well,  indeed  -f  he 
has  now  a  violent  ague  fit  upon  him,  and  I 
have  not  had  a  morlel  of  bread  to  give  him,* 
or  any  of  the  reft,  fince  yefterday  noon. 
Tommy  was  naturally  generous,  and 
D  6 
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his  mind  was  unufually  foftened  by  the  re- 
membrance of  his  own  recent  diftrefifes ;  he 
therefore  pulled  a  fhilling  our  of  his  pocket 
and  gave  it  to  the  man,  faying,  Here,  my 
honeft  friend,  here  is  fomething  to  buy  your 
child  fome  food,  and  I  fincerely  wifh  he 
may  foon  recover.  God  blefs  your  fweet 
face  !  faid  the  man ;  you  are  the  beft  friend 
1  have  feen  this  many  a  day ;  but  for  this 
kind  affiftance  we  might  have  all  been  loft. 
He  then,  with  many  bows  and  thanks, 
flruck  acrofs  the  common  into  a  different 
path  ;  and  Tommy  went  forward,  feeling  a 
greater  pleafure  at  this  little  aft  of  humanity 
than  he  had  long  been  acquainted  with 
among  all  the  fine  acquaintance  he  had  late- 
ly contracted.  But  he  had  walked  a  very 
little  way  with  thefe  reflections,  before  he 
met  with  a  new  adventure;  a  flock  of  ftieep 
was  running  with  all  the  precipitation  which 
fear  could  infpire  from  the  purfuit  of  a  large 
dog,  and  juft  as  Tommy  approached,  the 
dog  had  overtaken  a  lamb,  and  feemed  dif- 
poied  to  devour  it.  Tommy  was  naturally 
an  enemy  to  all  cruelty,  and  therefore  run- 
ning towards  the  dog,  with  more  alacrity 
than  prudence,  he  endeavoured  to  drive  him 
from  his  prey.  But  the  animal,  who  pro- 
bably defpifecf^be  diminutive  fize  of  his 
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adverfary,  after  growling  a  little  while  and 
fhowing  his  teeth,  when  he  found  that  this 
was  not  fufficient  to  deter  him  from  inter- 
meddling, intirely  quitted  the  fheep ;  and, 
making  a  fudden  fpring,  feized  upon  the 
fkirt  of  Tommy's  coat,  which  he  fhook 
with  every  expreffion  of  rage.  Tommy  be- 
haved with  more  intrepidity  than  could  have 
been  expected,  for  he  neither  cried  out  nor 
attempted  to  run,  but  made  his  utmoft  ef- 
forts to  difengage  himfelf  from  his  enemy. 
But  as  the  conteft  was  fo  unequal,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  would  have  been  feverely  bitten, 
had  not  the  honeft  ftranger,  whom  he  had 
relieved,  come  running  up  to  his  afiiftance, 
and  feeing  the  danger  of  his  benefactor,  laid 
the  dog  dead  at  his  feet  by  a  furious  ftroke 
of  his  broad-fword.  Tpmmy,  thus  deliver- 
ed from  the  impending  danger,  exprefled 
his  gratitude  to  the  ftranger  in  the  moft 
affectionate  manner,  and  delired  him  to  ac- 
company him  to  his  father's  houfe  ;  where  he 
and  his  wearied  children  fhould  receive  what- 
ever refreshment  they  wifaed.  He  then  turned 
his  eyes  to  the  lamb,  which  had  been  the 
caufe  of  the  conteft,  and  lay  panting  upon 
the  ground,  bleeding  and  wounded,  but  not 
to  death,  and  remarked,  with  aftonifhment, 
upon  his  fleece^  the  well-known  characters 
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of  H.  S.  accompanied  with  a  crofs  !  As  I 
live,  faid  Tommy,  I  believe  this  is  the  very 
lamb  which  Harry  ufed  to  be  fo  fond  of, 
and  which  ufed  fometimes  to  follow  him  to 
Mr.  Barlow's.  I  am  the  luckieft  fellow  in 
the  world  to  have  come  in  time  to  deliver 
him;  and  now,  perhaps,  Harry  may  forgive 
me  all  the  ill  ufagejie  has  met  with.  Saying 
this,  he  took  the  lamb  up,  and  kiffed  it  with 
the  greatcft  tendernefs ;  nay,  he  would  have 
even  borne  it  home  in  his  arms  had  it  not 
been  rather  too  heavy  for  his  ftrength  :  but 
the  honeft  ftranger,  with  a  grateful  offici- 
oufnefs,  offered  his  fervices,  and  prevailed 
on  Tommy  to  let  him  carry  it,  while  he 
delivered  his  chihd  to  the  biggeft  of  its  bro- 
thers. 

When  Tommy  was  now  arrived  within  a 
little  diftance  of  his  home,  he  met  his  father 
and  Mr.  Barlow,  who  had  left  the  houfe  to 
enjoy  the  morning  air  before  breakfaft. 
They  were  furprized  to  fee  him  in  fuch  art 
equipage ;  for  the  dirt,  which  had  befpattered 
him  from  head  to  foot,  began  to  dry  in  va- 
rious places,  and  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  a  farmer's  clay-built  wall  in  the  act  of 
hardening.  But  Tommy,  without  giving 
them  time  to  make  inquiries,  ran  affection- 
ately up  to  Mr.  Barlow,  and  taking  him  by 

the 
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the  hand,  faid;  Oh,  fir  !  here  is  the  luckieft 
accident  in  the  world — poor  Harry  Sand- 
ford's  favourite  lamb  would  have  been  killed 
by  a  great  mifchievous  dog,  if  I  had  not 
happened  to  come  by  and  fave  his  life. 
And  who  is  this  honed  man,  faid  Mr. 
Merton,  whom  you  have  picked  up  upon 
the  common  ?  He  feems  to  be  in  diftrefs, 
and  his  famifhed  children  are  fcarcely  able 
to  drag  themfelves  along.  Poor  man, 
anfwered  Tommy,  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  him ;  for,  when  I  went  to  fave  Harry's 
lamb,  the  dog  attacked  me  and  would 
have  hurt  me  very  much,  if  he  had  not 
come  to  my  afliftance,  and  killed  him  with 
his  great  fword.  So  I  have  brought  him 
with  me  that  he  might  refrefh  himfelf  with 
his  poor  children,  one  of  which  has  a  ter- 
rible ague.  For  I  knew,  papa,  though  I 
have  not  behaved  well  of  late,  you  would 
not  be  againft  my  doing  an  adt  of  charity. 
I  am,  on  the  contrary,  very  glad,  faid  Mr» 
Merton,  to  fee  you  have  fo  much  gratitude 
in  your  temper.  But  what  is  the  reafon  that 
I  fee  you  thus  disfigured  with  dirt  ?  Surely 
you  muft  have  been  riding,  and  your  horfe 
have  thrown  you.  And  fo  it  is,  for  here  is 
William  following  with  both  the  horfes  in 
a  foam.  William  at  that  moment  appear- 
ed, 
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ed,  and,  trotting  up  to  his  mailer,  began  to 
make  excufes  for  his  own  fhare  in  the  bu- 
finefs.  Indeed,  fir,  faid  he,  I  did  not  think 
there  was  the  lead  harm  in  going  out  with 
matter  Tommy;  and  we  were  riding  along 
as  quietly  as  poffible,  and  matter  was  giv- 
ing me  a  long  account  of  the  Arabs 5  who, 
he  faid,  lived  in  the  fineft  country  in  the 
world,  which  does  not  produce  any  thing 
to  eat,  or  drink,  or  wear;  and  yet  they  ne- 
ver want  or  come  upon  the  parifh ;  but 
ride  the  moft  mettled  horfes  in  the  world, 
fit  to  ftart  for  any  plate  in  England.  And 
juft  as  he  was  giving  me  this  .account, 
Punch  took  it  into  his  head  to  run  away, 
and  while  I  was  endeavouring  to  catch  him, 
he  jumped  into  a  quagmire,  and  (hot  matter 
Tommy  off  in  the  middle  of  it.  No,  faid 
Tommy,  there  you  miftake ;  I  believe  I 
could  manage  a  much  more  fpirited  horfe 
than  Punch  ;  but  I  thought  it  prudent  to 
throw  myfelfoff,  for  fear  of  his  plunging 
deeper  in  the  mire.  But  how  is  this,  faid 
Mr.  Merton  ?  The  poney  ufed  to  be  the 
quieted  of  horfes  •,  what  can  have  given 
him  this  fudden  irnpulfe  to  run  away? 
Sure,  William,  you  were  not  fo  imprudent 
as  to  truft  your  matter  with  fpurs.  No, 
fir,  anfwered  William,  not  I,  and  I  can 

take 
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take  my  oath  he  'had  no  fpurs  on  when  we 
fee  out.  Mr.  Merton  was  convinced  there 
was  fome  myftcry  in  this  tranfa&ion,  and 
looking  at  his  Ton  to  find  it  out,  he,  at 
length,  difcovered  the  ingenious  contri- 
vance of  Tommy  to  fupply  the  place  of 
fpurs,  and  could  hardly  preferve  his  gra- 
vity at  the  fight.  He,  however,  mildly 
fet  before  him  his  imprudence,  which  might 
have  been  attended  with  the  moil  fatal  con- 
fequences,  the  fradture  of  his  limbs,  or  even 
the  lofs  of  his  life,  and  defired  him  for  the 
future  to  be  more  cautious.  They  then 
returned  to  the  houfe,  and  Mr.  Merton  or- 
dered the  fervants  to  fupply  his  guefts  with 
plenty  of  the  mod  nourishing  food.  After 
bi  eakfaft,  they  fent  for  the  unhappy  (Iranger 
into  the  parlour,  whofe  countenance  now 
befpoke  his  fatisfaclion  and  gratitude;  and 
Mr.  Merton,  who  by  his  drefs  and  accent 
difcovered  him  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Scot- 
land, defired  to  know  by  what  accident  he 
had  thus  wandered  fo  far  from  home  with 
thefe  poor  helplefs  children,  and  had  been 
reduced  to  fo  much  mifery.  Alas!  your 
honour,  anfwered  the  man,  I  fhould  ill  de- 
ferve  the  favours  you  have  (hewn  me,  if  I 
attempted  to  conceal  any  thing  from  fuch 
worthy  benefadlors.  My  tale,  however,  is 
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fimple  and  uninterefting,  and  I  fear  there 
can  be  nothing  in  the  dory  of  my  didrefs 
the  lead  deferving  of  your  attention. 
Surely,  faid  Mr.  Merton,  with  the  mod  be- 
nevolent courtefy,  there  muft  be  fomething 
in  the  diftrefs  of  every  honed  man  which 
ought  to  intereft  his  fellow-creatures:  and 
if  you  will  acquaint  us  with  all  the  cir- 
cumdances  of  your  fituation,  it  may  per- 
haps be  within  our  power,  as  it  certainly  is 
in  our  inclinations,  to  do  you  farther  fer- 
vice.  The  man  then  bowed  to  the  com- 
pany with  an  air  of  dignity  which  furprized 
them  all,  and  thus  began  : — I  was  born  in 
that  part  of  our  ifland  which  is  called  the 
North  of  Scotland.  The  country  theie, 
partly  from  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  and  partly 
from  other  caufes  which  i  will  not  now 
enumerate,  is  unfavourable  to  the  exidence 
of  its  inhabitants.  More  than  half  the  year 
our  mountains  are  covered  with  continual 
fnows,  which  prohibit  the  ufe  of  agricul- 
ture, or  bhft  the  expectations  of  an  harved. 
Yet  the  race  of  men  which  inhabit  thefe 
dreary  wilds,  are  perhaps  not  more  unde- 
ferving  the  fmiles  of  fortune  than  many 
of  their  happier  neighbours.  Accudomed 
to  a  life  of  toil  and  hardfhip,  their  bodies 

arc 
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are  braced  by  the  inceflant  difficulties  they 
have  to  encounter,  and  their  minds  remain 
untainted  by  the  example  of  their  more 
luxurious  neighbours.  They  are  bred  up 
from  infancy  with  a  deference  and  refpect 
for  their  parents,  and  with  a  mutual  fpirit 
of  endearment  towards  their  equals,  which 
I  have  not  remarked  in  happier  climates. 
Thefe  circumftances  expand  and  elevate 
the  mind,  and  attach  the  highlanders  to 
their  native  mountains  with  a  warmth  of 
affection,  which  is  fcarcely  known  in  the 
in  id  ft  of  polifhed  cities  and  cultivated  coun- 
tries. Every  man  there  is  more  or  lefs 
acquainted  with  the  hiltory  of  his  clan,  and 
the  martial  exploits  which  they  have  per- 
formed. In  the  winter  feafon  we  fit  around 
the  blazing  light  of  our  fires,  and  comme- 
morate the  glorious  actions  of  our  ancef- 
tors;  the  children  catch  the  found,  and 
cortfider  themielves  as  intereiled  in  fup- 
porting  the  honour  of  a  nation,  which  is  yet 
unfullied  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and 
refolve  to  tranfmit  it  equally  pure  to  their 
pofterity.  With  thefe  impreffions,  which 
were  the  earlieft  I  can  remember,  you  can- 
not wonder,  gentlemen,  that  I  fhould  early 
imbibe  a  fpirit  of  enterprize  and  a  love  of 
arms.  My  father  was,  indeed,  poor,  but 

he 
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he  had  been  himfeif  a  foldier,  and  therefore 
did  not  fo  ftrenuouily  oppofe  my  growing 
inclinations.  He,  indeed,  let  btCore  me 
the  little  chance  I  fhould  have  of  promo- 
tion, and  the  innumerable  difficulties  of  my 
intended  profeffion.  But  what  were  diffi- 
culties to  a  youth  brought  up  to  fubfill 
upon  a  handful  of  oatmeal,  to  drink  the 
waters  of  the  ilream,  and  to  deep,  fhroud- 
ed  in  my  plaid,  beneath  the  arch  of  an 
impending  rock  !  I  fee,  gentlemen,  conti- 
nued the  highlander,  that  you  appear  fur- 
prized  ts>  hear  a  man,  who  has  fo  little  to 
recommend  him,  exprefs  himfeif  in  ra- 
ther loftier  language  than  you  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  among  your  peafantry  here.  But 
you  fhould  remember  that  a  certain  degree 
of  education  is  more  general  in  Scotland  than 
where  you  live ;  and  that,  wanting  almoft 
all  the  gifts  of  fortune,  we  cannot  afford  to 
fufTer  thofe  of  nature  to  remain  uncultivated. 
When,  therefore,  my  father  faw  that  the 
determined  bent  of  my  temper  was  towards 
a  military  life,  he  thought  in  vain  to  op- 
pofe  my  inclinations.  He  even,  perhaps, 
involuntarily  cherifhed  them,  by  explaining 
to  me,  during  the  long  leifure  qf  our  dreary 
winter,  fome  books  which  treated  of  mili- 
tary fciences  an<i  ancient  hiftory.  From 
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thefe  I  imbibed  an  early  love  of  truth  and 
honour/  which  I  hope  has  not  abandoned 
me  fince ;  and,  by  teaching  me  what  brave 
and  virtuous  men  have  fuftered  in  every 
age  and  country,  they  have,  perhaps,  pre- 
vented me  from  entirely  finking  under  my 
misfortunes. 

One  night  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  as 
we  were  kated  round  the  embers  of  our  fire, 
we  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door.  My  fa- 
ther rofe,  and  a  man  of  a  majeftic  prefence 
came  in  and  requefted  permiifion  to  pafs 
the  night  in  our  cottage.  He  told  us  he 
was  an  Englifh  officer  who  had  long  been 
ftationed  in  the  highlands;  but  now,  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  war,  he  had  been  lent 
for  in  hafte  to  London,  whence  he  was  to 
embark  for  America  as  foon  as  he  could  be 
joined  by  his  regiment.  This,  fuid  he, 
has  been  the  reafon  of  my  travelling  later 
than  prudence  permits  in  a  mountainous 
country  with  which  I  am  imperfeclly  ac- 
quainted. I  have  unfortunately  loft  my 
way,  and,  but  for  your  kindnefs,  added  he 
fmiling,  I  muft  here  begin  my  campaign, 
and  pafs  the  night  upon  a  bed  of  heath 
amid  the  mountains.  My  father  rofe  and 
received  the  officer  with  all  the  courtefy 
he  was  able;  for  in  Scotland  every  man 
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thinks  himfelf  honoured  by  being  permitted 
to  exercife  his  hofpitality;  he  told  him  his 
accommodations  were  mean  and  poor,  but 
what  he  had  was  heartily  at  his  fervice. 
He  then  fent  m«  to  look  after  his  vifitor's 
horfe,  and  fet  before  him  fome  milk  and 
oaten  bread,  which  were  all  the  dainties  we 
pofTcfled:  our  gueft,  however,  leemed  to 
feed  upon  it  with  an  appetite  as  keen  as  if 
he  had  been  educated  in  the  highlands  $  and, 
what  I  could  not  help  remarking  with  afto- 
niftiment,  although  his  air  and  manners 
proved  that  he  could  be  no  ftranger  to  a 
more  delicate  way  of  living,  not  a  fingle 
word  fell  from  him  that  intimated  he  had 
ever  been  ufed  to  better  fare.  During  the 
evening  he  entertained  us  with  various  ac- 
counts of  the  dangers  he  had  already  ei- 
caped,  and  the  fervice  he  had  feen.  He 
particularly  defcribed  the  manners  of  the 
favage  tribes  he  was  going  to  encounter  in 
America,  and  the  nature  of  their  warfare. 
All  this,  accompanied  with  the  tone  and 
look  of  a  man  that  was  familiar  with  great 
events,  and  had  borne  a  confiderable  fhare 
in  all  he  related,  fo  enflamed  my  military 
ardour,  that  I  was  no  longer  capable  of  re- 
prefiing  it.  The  ftranger  perceived  it,  and, 
looking  at  me  with  an  air  of  tenderneis  and 

com- 
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companion,  afked  if  that  young  man  was 
intended  for  the  fervice.  My  colour  rofe, 
and  my  heart  immediately  fwelled  at  the 
queftion ;  the  look  and  manner  of  our 
gueft  had  ftrangely  interefted  me  in  his  fa- 
vour, and  the  natural  grace  and  fimplicity 
with  which  he  related  his  own  exploits  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  great  men  of  other 
times.  Could  I  but  march  under  the  ban- 
ners of  fuch  a  leader,  I  thought  nothing 
would  be  too  arduous  to  be  atchieved.  I 
faw  a  long  perfpeclive  before  me  of  com- 
bats, difficulties,  and  dangers;  fomething, 
however,  whifpered  to  my  mind  that  I 
ihould  be  fuccefsful  in  the  end,  and  fupport 
the  reputation  of  our  name  and  clan.  Full 
of  thefe  ideas,  I  fprang  forwards  at  the 
queftion,  and  told  the  officer  that  the  darling 
pafTion  of  my  life  would  be  to  bear  arms 
under  a  chief  like  him ;  and  that,  if  he 
would  fuffer  me  to  enlift  under  his  com- 
mand, I  fhould  be  ready  to  juftify  his  kind- 
nefs  by  patiently  fupporting  every  hardship, 
and  facing  every  danger.  Young  man,  re- 
plied he,  with  a  look  of  kind  concern,  there 
is  not  an  officer  in  the  army  that  would  not 
be  proud  of  fuch  a  recruit ;  but  I  Ihould  ill 
repay  the  hofpitality  I  have  received  from 
your  parents,  if  I  fuffered  you  to  be  de- 
ceived 
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cci-ved  in  your  opinion  of  the  military  pro- 
feffion.  He  then  fet  before  me,  in  rhe 
ftrongeft  language,  all  the  hardfhips  which 
would  be  my  lot;  the  dangers  of  the  field, 
the  peflilence  of  camps,  the  flow  confum- 
ing  languor  of  hefpitals,  the  infolence  of 
command,  the  mortification  of  fubordina- 
tion,  and  the  uncertainty  that  the  exertions 
of  even  a  long  life  would  ever  lead  to 
the  lead  promotion.  All  this,  replied  I, 
trembling  with  fear  that  my  father  fliould 
take  advantage  of  thefe  too  juft  reprefen- 
tations  to  refufe  his  confent,  I  knew  be- 
fore ;  but  I  feel  an  irrefiftible  impulfe  within 
me  which  compels  me  to  the  field.  The 
die  is  caft  for  life  or  death,  and  I  will -abide 
by  the  chance  that  now  occurs.  Jf  you, 
fir,  refufe  me,  I  will  however  enlift  with  the 
firft  officer  that  will  accept  me ;  for  I  will 
no  longer  wear  out  life  amid  the  folitu^le  of 
thefe  furrounding  mountains,  'without  even 
a  chance  of  meriting  applaufe  or  diftinguifh- 
ing  my  name. 

The  officer  then  defifted  from  his  oppo- 
fition,  and,  turning  to  my  parents,  afked 
them  if  it  were  with  their  confent  that  I  was 
going  to  enlift.  My  mother  burft  into 
tears,  and  my  fillers  hung  about  me  weep- 
ing j  my  father  replied,  with  a  deep  figh, 
6  I  have 
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I  have  long  experienced  that  it  is  vain  to 
oppofe  the  decrees  of  Providence.  Could 
rny  perfuafions  have  availed,  he  would 
have  remained  contented  in  thefe  moun- 
tains ;  but  that  is  now  impoffible,  at  leail 
till  he  has  purchafed  wifdom  at  the  price  of 
his  blood.  If,  therefore,  fir,  you  do  not 
defpife  his  youth  and  mien,  take  him  with 
you,  and  let  him  have  the  advantage  pf 
your  example.  I  have  been  a  fo Idler  my- 
felf,  and  I  can  afifure  you,  with  truth,  that 
I  have  never  feen  an  officer  under  whom  I 
would  more  gladly  march  than  yourfelf. 
Our  gueft  made  a  polite  reply  to  my  father, 
and  inftantly  agreed  to  receive  me.  He 
then  pulled  out  a  purfe,  and,  offering  it  to 
my  father,  faid,  the  common  price  of  a 
recruit  is  now  five  guineas,  but,  fo  well  am 
I  fatisfied  with  the  appearance  of  your  fon, 
and  the  confidence  you  repofe  in  me,  that 
I  muft  infift  upon  your  accepting  what  is 
contained  in  this  purfe ;  you  will  difpofe  of 
it  as  you  pleafe  for  your  mutual  advantage. 
Before  I  depart  to-morrow,  I  will  give 
fuch  directions  as  may  enable  him  to  join 
the  regiment,  which  is  now  preparing  to 
march.  He  then  requefted  that  he  might 
retire  to  reft,  and  my  father  would  have  re- 
figned  the  only  bed  he  had  in  the  houfe  to 
VOL.  III.  E  his 
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his  gueft;  but  he  abfolutely  refufed,  and 
faid,  Would  you  fhame  me  in  the  eyes  of 
my  new  recruit  ?  What  is  a  foldier  good  for 
that  cannot  fleep  without  a  bed  ?  The  time 
will  foon  arrive  when  I  fnall  think  a  com- 
fortable roof  and  a  little  ftraw,  an  enviable 
luxury.  I,  therefore,  raifed  him  as  con- 
venient a  couch  as  I  was  able  to  make  with 
heath  and  draw ;  and,  wrapping  himfelf  up 
in  his  riding  coat,  he  threw  himfelf  down 
upon  it,  and  flept  till  morning.  With  the 
firlt  dawn  of  day  he  rofe  and  departed, 
having  firft  given  me  the  dire&ions  which 
were  neceflary  to  enable  me  to  join  the  re- 
giment :  but,  before  he  went,  my  father, 
who  was  equally  -charmed  with  his  genero- 
fity  and  manners,  prefied  him  to  take  back 
part  of  the  money  he  had  given  us ;  this, 
however,  he  abfolutely  refufed,  and  left  us 
full  of  efteem  and  admiration. 

I  will  not,  gentlemen,  repeat  the  affedling 
fcene  I  had  to  undergo  in  taking  leave  of 
my  family  and  friends.  It  pierced  me  to 
the  very  heart ;  and  then,  for  the  firft  time, 
I  almoft  repented  at  being  fo  near  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  my  wifhes.  I  was,  how- 
ever, engaged,  and  determined  to  fulfil  my 
engagement ;  I,  therefore,  tore  myfelf  from 
my  family,  having,  with  difficulty,  pre- 
vailed 
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vailed  upon  my  father  to  accept  of  part  of 
the  money  I  had  received  for  my  enrolment. 
1  will  not  trefpafs  upon  your  time  to  de- 
fcribe  the  various  emotions  which  I  felt  ac 
the  crowd  of  new  fenfations,  which  entered 
my  mind  along  our  march.  I  arrived  with- 
out an  accident  at  London,  the  fplendid 
capital  of  this  kingdom  $  but  I  could  not 
there  reftrain  my  aftonifhment,  to  fee  an  im- 
menfe  people  talking  of  wounds,  of  death, 
of  battles,  fieges,  and  conquefts,  in  the 
midft  of  feafts,  and  balls,  and  puppet- 
fhows ;  and  calmly  devoting  thoufands  of 
their  fellow- creatures  to  perilh  by  famine  or 
the  fword,  while  they  confidered  the  lofs  of 
a  dinner,  or  the  endurance  of  a  fhower,  as 
an  exertion  too  great  for  human  fortitude. 

I  foon  embarked,  and  arrived,  without 
any  other  accident  than  an  horrible  ficknefs, 
at  the  place  of  our  deftination  in  America. 
Here  I  joined  my'gallant  officer,  colonel 
Simmons,  who  had  performed  the  voyage 
in  another  fhip. — Mifs  Simmons,  who  was 
prefent  at  this  narration,  feemed  to  be  much 
interefted  at  this  mention  of  her  own  name ; 
fhe,  however,  did  not  exprefs  her  feelings, 
and  the  (Iranger  proceeded  with  his  ftory.— 
This  gentleman  was,  with  juftice,  the  moft 
beloved,  and  the  moft  defcrving  to  be  fo, 
E  2  of 
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of  any  officer  I    have   ever  known.      In- 

%  flexible  in  every  thing  that  concerned  the 
honour  of  the  lervice,  he  never  pardoned 

-\vilful  mifbehaviour,  becaufe  'he  knew  that 
it  was  incompatible  with  military  diicipline; 
yet,  when  obliged  to  punifn,  he  did  it  with 
iuch  reluctance,  that  he  fccerr.ed  to  fwtfer 
.almoft  as  much  as  the  criminal.  But,  if 
his  reafon  impofed  this  jull  and  neceiTary 
feverity,  his  heart  had  taught  him  another 
leffon  in  refpect  to  the  private  diftrefies  of 

'his  men.  He  vifited  them  in  their  fick- 
nefies,  relieved  their  miferies,  and  was  a 
niggard  of  nothing  but  human  blood  ; — 
but  I  ought  to  correct  myfclf  in  that  ex- 
preffion,  for  he  was  rafhly  lavifli  of  his  own, 
and  to  that  we  owe  his  untimely  lofs. 

1  had  not  been  long  in  America  before 
the  colonel,  who  w^s  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  fa- 
vage  .tribes  that  border  upon  the  Britifh 
colonies,  was  lent  upon  an  embarTy  to  one 
of  their  nations,  for  the  purpolc  of  foliating 
their  alliance  with  Britain.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  not  uninterefting  to  you,  gentle- 
men, and  to  this  my  honourable  little 

.mailer,  to  hear  fome.  account  of  a  people 

v.hofe   manners  and  cuftorr.s  are  fo  i;,uch 

ibc  reverie  of  what  yc  u  ire  at  home.     As 

i  my 
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my  worthy  officer,  therefore,  contented  with 
my  afflduity  and  improvement  in  military 
knowledge,  permitted  me  to  have  the  ho- 
nour of  attending  him,  I  will  ciefcribe  fome 
of  the  molt  curious  fads  which  I  was  wit- 
nef>  to. 

You  have,  doubtlefs,  heard  many  ac- 
counts- of  the  furprizing  incre.'fe  of  the 
Englifh  colonies  in  America  ;  andj  when  we 
reflect  that  it  is  fcarcely  an  hundred  years 
fince  fome  of  them  were  eftablifhed,  it  mud 
be  confefied  that  they  have  made  rapid 
improvements  in  clearing  the  -irouhd  of 
woods  and  bringing  it  to  cultivation.  Yet, 
much  as  they  have  already  done,  the  coun- 
try is  yet  an  immenfe  foreft,  except. imme- 
diately'upon  the  coafts.  Thefe  foreft's  ex- 
tend on  every  fide  to  a  diftance  that  no  hu- 
man fagacity  or  obiervation  has  been  able 
to  determine.  They  abound  in  every  fpe-, 
cies  of  tree  which  you  fee  in  England,  to 
which  rriay  bemadded  a  great  varie:y  more, 
which  are  unknown  with  us.  Under  their 
ihade  is  generally  found  a  rich  luxurious 
herbage,  which  ferves  for  pafture  to  a  thou- 
fand  herds  of  animals-.  Here  are  Teen  elk^, 
a  kind  of  deer  of  the  largeft  fize,  and  buf- 
faloes, a  fpecies  of  wild  ox,  by  thoufands, 
and  even  horfes,  which,  having  been  ori- 
E  3  ginally 
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ginally  brought  over  by  the  Spaniards  have 
eicaped  from  their  fettlements  and  mul- 
tiplied in  the  woods. 

Dear,  faid  Tommy,  that  muft  be  a  fine 
country,  indeed,  where  horfes  run  wild  :. 
why  a  man  might  have  one  for  nothing. 
And  yet,  faid  Mr.  Merton,  it  would  be 
but  of  little  ufe  for  a  perfon  to  have  a  wild 
horfe,  who  is  not  able  to  manage  a  tame 
one. 

Tommy  made  no  anfwer  to  his  father, 
and  the  man  proceeded  : — But  the  greateft 
curiofity  of  all  this  country  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  various  tribes  or  nations  which  in- 
habit it.  Bred  up  from  their  infancy  to  a 
life  of  equal  hardinefs  with  the  wild  animals, 
they  are  almoft  as  robuft  in  their  confti- 
tutions.  Thefe  various  tribes  inhabit  little 
villages  which  generally  are  feated  upon  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and,  though  they  cultivate 
fmall  portions  of  land  around  their  towns, 
they  feck  the  greater  part  of  their  fub- 
fiftence  from  the  chace.  In  their  perfons 
they  are  rather  tall  and  (lender,  but  admi- 
rably well  proportioned  and  active,  and 
their  colour  is  a  pale  red,  exactly  refembling 
copper.  Thus  accuftomed  to  roam  about 
the  woods,  and  brave  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  as  well  as  continually  expofed 

to 
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to  the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  they  acquiie 
a  degree  of  courage  and  fortitude  which  can 
fcarcely  be  conceived.  It  is  nothing  to 
them  to  pals  whole  days  without  a  morfel 
of  food,  to  lie  whole  nights  upon  the  bare 
damp  ground,  and  to  iwim  the  widen:  rivers 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  Money,  indeed, 
and  the  greater  part  of  what  we  call  the 
conveniences  of  life,  they  are  unacquainted 
with  ;  nor  can  they  conceive  that  one  man 
Ihould  ferre  another  merely  becaufe  he  has 
a  few  pieces  of  fhining  metal;  they  ima- 
gine that  the  only  juft  diftinclions  arife 
from  fuperior  courage  and  bodily  perfec- 
tions, and  therefore  thefe  alone' are  able  to- 
engage  their  efteem.  I  {Hall  never  forget 
the  contempt  which  one  of  their  chiefs 
exprefled  at  feeing  an  officer  who  was  ra- 
ther corpulent  at  the  head  of  his  men : 
What  fools,  faid  he,  are  thefe  Europeans, 
to  be  commanded  by  a  man  who  is  fo  un- 
wieldy that  he  can  neither^nnoy  his  ene- 
mies nor  defend  his  friends,  and  who  is  only 
fit  to  be  a  fcullion  !  When  they  are  at 
peace,  they  exercife  the  virtue  of  hofpitality 
to  a  degree  that  might  fhame  more  polifhed 
nations  :  if  a  ttranger  arrives  at  any  of  their 
towns,  he  enters  into  the  firft  habitation  he 
pleafes,  and  is  lure  to  be  entertained  with 
E4  all- 
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all  the  family  pofiefs.  In  this  manner  he 
might  journey  from  one  end  of  the  conti- 
nent to  the  oilier,  and  never  fail  a  friendly 
reception. 

But,  if  their  manners  ?.re  gentle  in  peace, 
they  are  more  dreadful  when  provoked  than 
aii  the  wildeft  animals  of  the  forefu  Bred 
tip  from  infancy  to  fuffer  no  reftraint,  and 
to  give  an  unbounded  locfe  to  all  their  paf- 
fions,  they  know  not  what  it  is  to  forgive 
an  injury.  They  love  their  tribe  with  a 
'degree  of  affection  that  is  totally  unknown 
in  every  other  country  ;  for  that  they  are 
ready  to  fuffer  every  hard  (hip  and  danger  j 
wounds,  and  pain,  and  death,  they  cefpife, 
as  often  as  the  intereft  of  their  country  is 
concerned ;  but  the  fame  attachment  ren- 
ders them  implacable  and  unforgiving  to  all 
tneir  enemies  :  in  fhoit,  they  feem  to  have 
all  the  viuues  and  the  vices  of  the  ancient 
Spartans. 

To  one  of  thefe  tribes,  called  the  OttU 
gamies,  was  CoTonel  Simmons  fent  ambaf- 
iador,  accompanied  by  a  few  more  officers, 
and  fome  private  men,  among  whom  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  included.  We  purfued 
our  march,  for  fever ai  days,  through  forcfts 
which  feemed  to  be  of  equal  duration 
with  the  world  itfelf.  Sometimes  we  were 

Ihrouded 
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fhrouded  in  inch  obfurity  from  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  covert,  that  we  could  fcarcely 
fee  the  light  of  Heaven ;  fometimes  we 
emerged  into  fpaciotis  meadows,  bare  of 
trees,  and  covered  with  the  'mod  luxuriant 
herbage,  on  which  were  feeding  immenfe 
herds  of  buffaloes  :  thefe,  as  loon  as  they 
fn  tiffed  the  approach  of  men,  which  they 
are  capable  of  doing  even  at  a  confiderable 
difbance,  ran  with  precipitation  into  the 
furrounding  woods.  Many,  however,  fell 
beneath  our  attack,  and  ferved  us  for  food 
during  our  journey.  At  length,  we  -came 
to  a  wide  and  rapid  river,  upon  whole  banks- 
we  found  a  party  of  friendly  favages,  with- 
fome  of  whom  we  embarked  upon  canoes 
made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  to  proceed  to  the 
counti  y  of  the  Ottigamies. 

After  three  days  inceffant  rowing,  \v£ 
entered  a  fpacious  lake,  upon  vvhofe  banks 
were  encamped  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
nation  we  fought.  As  we  approached  the 
ihorc,  they  faluted  us  with  a  volley  of  balls 
from  their  muikets,  which  whittled  juft 
above  our  heads  wirhout  producing  mif-, 
chief.  I  and  feveral  of  the  foldiers  infbntly 
feized  our  arms,  imagining  it  to  be  an 
hoftile  attack  ;  but  our  leader  quieted  our 
appreher.fions  by  informing  us  that  this  was. 
E  5  •  only 
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only  a  friendly  falute  with  which  a  nation 
of  warriors  received  and  welcomed  their 
allies.  We  landed,  and  were  inftantly  con- 
du&ed  to  the  aflembly  of  the  chiefs,  who 
were  fitting  upon  the  ground,  without  ex- 
ternal pomp  or  ceremony,  with  their  arms 
befide  them ;  but  there  was  in  their  coun- 
tenances and  eyes  an  expreflion  of  ferocious 
grandeur  which  would  have  daunted  the 
boldcft  European.  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  have 
feen  the  greateft  and  moft  powerful  men  in 
my  own  country;  I  have  feen  them  adorned 
with  every  external  circumitance  of  drefs, 
and  pomp,  and  equipage,  to  infpire  refpedl; 
but  never  did  I  fee  any  thing  which  fo  com- 
pletely awed  the  foul  as  the  angry  fcowl  and 
fiery  glance  of  a  favage  American. 

As  foon  as  our  leader  entered  the  circle, 
he  produced  the  calumet  or  pipe  of  peace. 
This  is  the  univerfal  mark  of  friendfhip 
and  alliance  among  all  the  barbarous  na- 
tions of  America;  and  he  that  bears  it,  is 
confidered  with  fo  much  refpeft,  that  his 
perfon  is  always  fafe.  This  calumet  is  no- 
thing but  a  long  and  (lender  pipe,  orna- 
mented with  the  moft  lively  and  beautiful 
feathers,  which  are  ingenioufly  fixed  along 
the  tube.  The  bole  is  compofed  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  reddilh  marble,  and  filled 
8  with 
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with  feinted  herbs  and  tobacca.     Colonel 
Simmons  lighted  his  pipe  with  great  fo- 
lemnity,  and  turning  the  bole  firft  towards 
the  heavens,  then  to  the  earth,  then  in  a 
circle  round  him,  he  began  to  fmoke.     In 
the  mean  time  the  whole  aflembly  fat  with 
route  attention,  wairing  to  hear  his  propo- 
ials:   for,  though  we  call  them  favages,  yet 
in   forne  refpedls,  they   well  deferve  to  be 
imitated  by-  more  refined   nations.     In   all 
thein  meetings  and  afiemblies,  the  greateft 
order  and  regularity  prevail;  whoever  rifes 
to  fpeak,  .is  fure  of  being  patiently  heard  to 
the  end  without  the  leaft  interruption.     Our 
leader    then    began    to   harangue- them    in 
their  own  language,   with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted.     I    did    no:    underftand  !  what 
pa-It,  but  it  ;was  afterwards  explained  to  me, 
that  he  fet   before  their  eyes  the  injuries 
they  had  mutually  received  from  the  French 
and  the  tribes  in  their  alliance.  .  He  told  : 
them   that  their  great  father,  for  fo  thefe  .- 
people  call  the  king  of  Britain,  had  taken 
up  the  hatchet  of  war,  and  was  fending  an -, 
innumerable  band  of  warriors  to  punifh  the 
infults  of  his  enemies..    He  told  them  that : 
he  had  ordered  him  to  vifit  the  Ottigamies,,  , 
his  dutiful  children,  and  fmoke  with  them 
the  pipe  of  peace.  .  He  invited  their  young  t 
E6  men  \ 
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men  to  join   the   warriors  that  came  from 
beyond  the  ocean,  and  who  were  marching 
to  bury  the   bones  of  their  brethren,  who 
had  been  killed  by  their  mutual  foes.  When 
he  had  concluded,  he  flur.g  upon  the  ground 
a  curious  firing  of  (hells  which  is  called  the 
belt  of  Wampum.      This   is    a   neceffary 
circumftance  in  all  the  treaties  made  with 
thefe  tribes.     Whoever  comes  as  an   am- 
baffador  brings  one  with  him  to  prefent  to 
the  people  whofe  friend  ship  is  foliated,  and 
if  the  belt  is  accepted,  the  propofed  alliance 
is  confidered  as  entered   into.     As  foon  as 
our  leader  had  finished,  a  chief  of  a  Mature 
iuperior  to  the  common  race  of  men,  and 
of  a  moft  dete:  mined  look,  jumped  into  the 
middle  of  the  aiFembly,  and,  taking  up  the 
belt,  cried   out  in  their  language:  Let  us 
march,  my  brethren,  with  the  young  men 
of  our  great  father.      Let   us  dig  up  the 
hatchet  of  war,  and  revenge  the   bones  of 
our  countrymen.     They  lie  nnburied,  and 
cry  to  us  for  vengeance.     We  will  not  be 
deaf  to  their  cries;  we  will  (hake  off  all 
delays  j   we  will  approve  ourfelves    worthy 
of  our  anceftors.     We  will  drink  the  blood 
of  our  enemies,  and  fpread   a  feaft  of  car- 
nage for  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  wild 
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beads  of  the  foreft.     This  refolution  was 
univerfally  approved   by  the  whole   nation, 
who  contented  to  the  war  with   a  ferocious 
joy.     The  aflembly  was  then  diflblved,  and 
the  chiefs  prepared  for  their  intended  march 
according  to  the  manners  of  their  country. 
All  the  favage  tribes  that  inhabit  America 
are    accutlomed    to    very    little    cloathing. 
Inured  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
and    being  in   the  conftant   exercile    of  all 
their  limbs,  they  cannot   bear  the  reftraint 
and    confinement    of  an    European    drefs. 
The  greater  part  of  their  bodies,  therefore, 
is  naked,  and    this    they   paint   in  various 
fafhions  to  give  additional  terror  to  their 
looks.     When    the   chiefs   were  thus    pre- 
pared, they  came  from  their  tents,  and  the 
lad  folemnity.I  was  witnefs  to  was  dancing 
the  dance  of  war,  and  finging  the  fong  of 
death.     But  what    words    can    convey    an 
adequate  idea  of  the   furious    movements 
and    expreffions     which     animated     them 
through    the  whole   of  this    performance? 
Every   man    was   armed    with    a    kind  of 
hatchet,  which  is  their  ufual  weapon  in  bat- 
tle, and  called  a  tomahawk.     This  he  held 
in    his  hand,  and  brandifhed   through  the 
whole  of  the  dreadful  fpectacle.     As  they 
went  on,  their  faces  kindled  into  an  ex- 
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preflion  of  anger  which  v.ould  have  daunted 
the  boldeft  fpectator.     Their  geftwres  feem- 
ed  to  be  infpired   by  frantic   rage  and  im- 
placable   animofity.      They    moved    their 
bodies  with  the  mod  violent  agitations,  and 
it  was  eafy  co  fee  they  reprefented  all  the 
circumftances  of  a  real  combat.  They  feem- 
ed  to  be  engaged  in  clofe  or  diftant  battle, . 
and  brandifhed  their  weapons  with  fo  much . 
fury,  that  you  would  have  imagined  they 
were  going  every  inftant  to  hew  each  other 
to  pieces;  nor  would  it  have  been  poffible, 
even  for  the  performers  themfelves  of  this- 
terrific    dance, .  to    have   avoided    mutual  * 
wounds  and  (laughter,    had   they  not  been. 
endued     with     that    extraordinary    activity 
which   is  peculiar  to  favage  nations.     By. 
intervals  they  increartd.  the    horid    folem- 
nity  of  the  exhibition,  by  uttering  yells  that  = 
would  have  pierced  an  European  ear  with 
horror.     I  have  feen  rage  and  fury  under 
various  forms,  and  in  different  parts  of  the- 
globe,  but  I  muft  confefs-,  that  everything 
I   have  feen  elfewhere  is  feeble   and  con- 
temptible when  compared  with  this  day's- 
fpedlacle.     When  the  whole  was,  finifhed, 
they  entertained  us  at  a  public  feftival  in 
their  cabins,  and  when  we  departed,  difmift 
us  with  thefe  expreffive  wifhes  •,  they  prayed 

that 
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that  the  Great  Spirit  would  favour  us  with 
a  profperous  voyage ;  that  he  would  give 
us  an  unclouded  iky  and  fmooth  waters  by 
day,  and  that  we  might  lie  down  at  night 
on  a  beaver  blanket,  enjoying  uninterrupted 
flcep  and  pleafant  dreams  j  and  that  we 
might  find  continual  protection  under  the 
great  pipe  of  peace. — I  have  been  thus 
particular,  faid  the  highlander,  in  defcrib- 
ing  the  circumftances  of  this  embaffy,  be- 
caufe  you  have  not  difdatned  to  hear  the 
(lory  of  my  adventures;  and  I  thought  that 
this  defcription  of  a  people  fo  totally  un- 
like all  you  have  been  accuftomed  to  in 
Europe  might  not  prove  entirely  unin- 
terefting. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  faid  Mr, 
Barlow,  for  all  thefe  curious  particulars, 
which  are  perfectly  conformable  to  all  I 
have  heard  and  read  upon  the  fubject. 
Nor  can  I  confider,  without  a  certain  de- 
gree of  admiration,  the  favage  grandeur  of 
man  in  his  rrrofl  iimple  (hue.  The  paffion 
for  revenge,  which  marks  the  character  of 
all  uncivilized  nations,  is  certainly  to  be 
condemned.  But  it  is  one  of  the  conflant 
prejudices  of  their  education,  and  many  of 
thofe  that  call  themfelves  refined,  have  more 

to 
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to  blufh  at,  in  that  refpcct,  than  they  are 
aware  of.  Few,  I  am  afraid,  even  in  the 
moft  refined  ttate  of  foeiety,  have  arrived 
at  that  fublime  generofity,  which  is  able  to 
forgive  the  injuries  of  its  fellow  creatures, 
when  it  has  the  power  to  repay  them ;  and 
I  fee  many  around  me,  that  arc  difgraced 
by  the  vices  of  uncivilized  Americans,  with- 
out a  claim  to  their  virtues. 

I  will  not  fatigue  your  ears,  continued 
the  highlander,  with  a  recital  of  all  the 
events  I  was  engaged  in,  during  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  war.  The  defcription  of  blood 
and  carnage  is  always  diiagreeable  to  a  hu- 
mane mind  ;  and  though  the  perverfuy  of 
mankind  may  fometimes  render  war  a  ne- 
ceflary  evil,  the  remembrance  of  ks  mif- 
chiefs  is  always  painful.  I  will  only  men- 
tion one  even",  continually  lamented  in  the 
annals  of  this  country,  becaufe  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  untimely  fate  of  my  noble 
friend  and  gallant  leader. 

It  was  determined  by  thofe  who  governed, 
that  we  fhould  march  through  the  woods 
upon  adiftant  expedition  againil  the  French. 
The  conduct  of  this  enterprizc  was  given 
to  a  brave  but  rafh  commander,  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  people  he  had  to  op- 
pofe,  and  unlkilied  in  the  nature  of  a  favage 

war. 
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war.  We  therefore  began  our  march 
through  the  fame  tra&lefs  wilds  I  have  de- 
fcrtbed.  We  proceeded  for  feveral  days, 
without  any  other  difficulties  than  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  itfelf  produced,  and 
without  feeing  the  face  of  an  enemy.  It 
was  in  vain  that  officers  of  the  greateft  ex- 
perience, and  particularly  my  worthy  co- 
lonel, fuggefted  to  our  commander  the  ne- . 
ceOlty  of  ufmg  every  precaution  againft  a 
dangerous  and  infidious  foe.  War  is  not 
managed,  amid  the  forefts  of  America,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  is  conducted  upon 
the  plains  of  Europe.  The  temper  of  the 
people  there  confpires  with  the  nature  of 
the  country,  to  render  it  a  continual  fcene 
of  ftratagems  and  iurprize.  Unincumber- 
ed  with  tents,  or  baggage,  or  numerous 
trains  of  artillery,  the  hoftile  warriors  fet 
out  in  fmall  and  chofen  parties,  with  no- 
thing but  their  arms,  and  are  continually 
upon  the  watch  to  deceive  their  enemies. 
Long  experience  has  taught  them  a  degree 
of  fagacity  in  travel  fing  the  woods,  which 
to  us  is  inconceivable.  Neither  the  wideft 
rivers,  nor  the  mod  extenfive  forefts,  can 
retard  them  for  an  inftant.  A  inarch  of  a 
thoufand  miles  is  fcarcely  to  them  a  greater' 
difficulty  than  the  paflage  of  an  European 

army 
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army  between  two  neighbouring  towns. 
The  woods  themfelves  afford  them  a  con- 
tinual  fupply  of  provifions,  in  the  various 
animals  which  they  kill  by  the  chace. 
When  they  are  near  their  enemies,  they  fre- 
quently lurk  all  day  in  thickets,  for  fear  of 
a  difcovery,  and  purfue  dictr--march ;  by 
night.  Hundreds  of  them  fometimes  pur- 
fue their  courfe  in  the  fame  line,  treading 
only  in  each  other's  fteps,  and  the  laft  of 
the  party  carefully  covers  over  the  imprei- 
fions  which  his  fellows  have  made.  When 
they  are  thus  upon  the  point  of  accomplifh- 
ing  their  purpofe,  the  very  neceffities  of  na- 
ture are  unheeded:  they  ceafc  to  fire  upon 
the  beads  of  the  foreft,  left  ic  fhould  alarm 
the  foe  i  they  feed  upon  roots  or  the  bark 
of  trees,  or  pafs  fucceflive  days  in  a  perfect 
abftinence  from  food.  All  this  our  colonel 
reprefented  to  the  general,  and  conjured 
him,  with  the  ftrongeft  entreaties,  not  to 
hazard  the  fafety  of  our  army  by  an  incau- 
tious progrefs.  He  advifed  him  to  fend 
out  numerous  detachments  to  beat  the 
bufhes  and  examine  the  woods ;  and  offered 
himfelf  to  fecure  the  march  of  the  army. 
But  prefumption  is  always  blind :  our  ge- 
neral was  unacquainted  with  any  other  than 

European 
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European  warfare,  and  could  not  conceive 
that  naked  favages  would  dare  to  attack  an 
army  of  two  thoufand  difciplincd  troops. 
One  morning  the  way  before  us  appeared 
more  intricate  and  obicure  than  common  j 
the  forefts  did  not  as  ufual  confift  of  lofty 
trees,  which  afford  a  tolerably  clear  profpecl: 
between  their  trunks,  but  were  compofed 
of  creeping  bufhes  and  impeivious  thickets. 
The  army  marched  as  ufual  with  the  vain 
oftentation  of  military  difcipiirie,  but  to- 
tally unprepared  for  the  dreadful  fcene 
which  followed.  At  length  we  entered  a 
gloomy  valley,  furrounded  on  every  fide  by 
the  thickeft  (hade,  and  rendered  fwampy  by 
the  overflowings  of  a  little  rivulet.  In  this 
fituation  it  was  impofiible  to  continue  our 
march  without  difordering  our  ranks;  and 
part  of  the  army  extended  itfelf  beyond  the 
reft,  while  another  part  of  the  line  involun- 
tarily fell  behind.  In  the  moment  while  the 
officers  were  employed  in  rectifying  the  dif- 
order  of  their  men,  a  fudden  noife  of  muf- 
quetry  was  heard  in  front,  which  ftretched 
about  twenty  of  our  men  upon  the  field. 
The  foldiers  inftincYively  fired  towards  the 
part  whence  they4were  attacked,  and  inftantly 
fell  back  in  diforder.  But  it  was  equally 
vain  to  retreat  or  go  forward,  for  it  now 
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appeared  that  we  were  completely  hemmed 
in.  On  every  fide  refounded  the  fatal  peals 
of  fcattering  fire,  that  thinned  our  ranks 
and  extended  our  braveft  comrades  on  the 
earth.  Figure  to  yourfelf  a  fhoal  of  fifties 
enclofed  within  the  net,  that  circle  in  vain 
the  fatal  labyrinth  in  which  they  are  invol- 
ved ;  or  rather  conceive,  what  I  have  my- 
felf  been  witnefs  to,  an  herd  of  deer  fur- 
rounded  on  every  fide  by  a  band  of  active 
and  unpitying  hunters,  that  prefs  and  gall 
them  on  every  fide,  and  exterminate  them 
at  leifure  in  their  flight.  Juft  fuch  was  the  - 
fituation  of  our  unfortunate  countrymen. 
jAfter  a  few  unavailing  difcharges  which 
never  annoyed  a  fecret  enemy  that  fcattered 
death  unfeen,  the  ranks  were  broken,  and 
all  fubordi nation  loft.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  gafping  wretches,  and  ilained 
with  blood-;  -the  woods  refounded  with  cries 
and  groans,  and  frr.itlefs  attempts  of  our 
gallant  officers  to  rally  their  men  and  check 
the  prcgrefs  of  the  enemy.  By  intervals 
was  heard,  more  fhrill,  more  dreadful  than 
aW  the  relt,  the  difmal  yell  of  the  victorious 
favages,  that  now,  emboldened  by  their  fuc- 
ceis,  fcegan  to  leave  the  covert,  and  hew 
down  thofe  who  fled,  with  unrelenting  cru- 
elty. As  to  myfelf,  the  defcription  which 

our 
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our  colonel  had  given  me  of  their  method 
of  attack,  and  the  precautions  to  be  ufed 
againft  it,  rendered  me  perhaps  lefs  difhirb- 
ed  than  I  fhould  otherwife  have  been.  I 
remarked  that  thole  who  ftood  and  thofe  who 
fled  were  expofed  to  equal  danger ;  thofe 

-  who  kept  their  rank,  and  endeavoured  to 
repel  the  enemy,  expofed  their  perfons  to 
their  fire  and  were  fucceliively  (hot  down, 
as  happened  to  moil  of  our  unfortunate  of- 
ficers; while  thofe  who  fled  frequently 

jr^iflied  headlong  upon  the  very  death  they 
fought  to  avoid.  Pierced  to  the  heart  at 
the  fight  of  fuch  a  carnage  of  my  gallant 
comrades,  I  grew  indifferent  to  life  and 
abandoned  myfelf.  to  ciefpair  j  but  it  was  a 
dcfpair  that  neither  impaired  my  exertions 
nor  robbed  me  of  the  faculties  of  my  mind. 
Imitate  me,  I  cried,  my  gallant  country- 
men, and  we  fhall  yet  be  fafe,  I  then  di- 
rec~lly  ran  to  the  neareft  tree,  and  fheltered 
myfelf  behind  its  ftem  ;  convinced  that  this 
precaution  alone  could  iecure  me  from  the 
inceflant  vollies  which  darted  on  every  fide. 
A  fmall  number  .of  highlanders  followed 
my  example,  and,  thus  fecured,  we  began 
to  fire  with  more  fuccefs  at  the  enemy,  who 
now  expofed  themfelves  with  lefs  referve. 
This  check  feemed  to  aftonifh  and  confound 
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them ;  and  had  not  the  panic  been  fo  ge- 
neral,  it  is  poffible  that  this  fuccefsful  effort 
might  have    changed    the  fortune   of  the 
fight  j  for  in  another  quarter  the  provincial 
troops  that  accompanied  us  behaved  with 
the  greateft  bravery,  and,  though  deferred 
by  the  European  forces,  effected  their  own 
retreat.     But  it  was  now  too  late  to  hope  for 
viclory  or  even    fafety  -,    the    ranks    were 
broken  on   every  fide,  the  greater  part  of 
our  officers   (lain  or  wounded,  and  our  un- 
fortunate general  himfelf  had  expiated  with 
his  life,  his  fatal  rafhnefs.     I  caft  my  eyes 
around,    and    faw  nothing  but   images  of 
death,  and  horror,  and  frantic  rage.     Yet 
even  then  the  fafety  of  my  noble  colonel 
was  dearer  to  me  than  my  own.      I  fought 
him  for  fome  time  in  vain,  amid  the  various 
fcenes   of  carnage  which    furrounded    me. 
At  length,  I  difcovered  him  at  a  diftance, 
almoft  deferted  by  his  men,  yet  ftill  attempt- 
ing to  renew  the  fight,  and  heedlefs  of  the 
•wounds  which  covered  him.     Tranfported 
with  grief  and  pafiion,  I  immediately  darted 
forward  to  offer  him  my  feeble  fupport  j  but 
in  the  very  inftant  of  my  arrival,  he  received 
a  draggling  ball  in  his  bolbm,  and  totter- 
ing to  a  tree,  fupported  his  fainting  limbs 
againft  the  trunk.     Juft  in  that  moment, 

three 
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three  of  our  favage  enemies  obferved  his 
fituation  and  marked  him  for  their  prey ; 
they  raifed  their  hideous  yell,  and  darted 
upon  him  with  die  fpeed  and  fiercenefs  of 
wolves.  Fury  then  took  pofleffion  of  my  foul ; 
had  I  poffeffed  a  thoufand  lives  I  fhould 
have  held  them  cheap  in  the  balance: — I 
fired  with  fo  unerring  an  aim  that  1  ftretch- 
ed  the  foremoft  on  the  earth ;  the  fecond 
received  the  point  of  my  bayonet  in  his 
bread,  and  fell  in  the  pangs  of  death  j  the 
third,  daunted  with  the  fate  of  his  com- 
panions, turned  his  fteps  another  way.  Juft 
then  an  horfe  that  had  loft  his  rider  was  gal- 
loping along  the  wood  j  I  bounded  acrofs 
the  path,  and,  feizing  him  by  the  bridle, 
inftantly  led  him  to  my  leader,  and  conjur- 
ed him  to  preferve  his  glorious  life.  He 
thanked  me  in  the  mod  affedionate  manner 
for  my  friendfhip,  but  bade  me  preferve  my 
own  life.  As  to  myfelf,  faid  he,  I  do  not 
wifh  to  furvive  my  country's  difhonour,  and 
even  had  1  fuch  a  wifh,  the  wounds  I  have 
received  would  render  all  efcape  impofiible. 
If  that  is  your  refolution,  faid  I,  we  will 
die  together,  for  I  fwear  by  the  eternal  ma- 
jefty  of  my  Creator,  that  I  will  not  leave 
you.  When  he  faw  me  thus  refolved,  he 
confented  to  ufe  my  afilftance,  and  with  in- 
finite 
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finite  difficulty  I  feated  him  upon  the  horfe, 
r  which,  holding  by  the  reins,  as  I  was  then 
light  and  active,  I  guided  along  the  wood 
with  no  inconfiderable  fpeed.  Fortunately 
for  me  we  were  not  obferved  by  any  of  our 
favage  enemies ;  fo  that  flying  through  the 
thickeft  part  of  the  foreft,  we  left  the  dan- 
ger behind,  and  were  foon  removed  beyond 
the  fight  or  hearing  of  the  battle.  Courage, 
faid  I,  my  noble  leader,  you  are  now  almoft  in 
fafety  -,  and  I  truft  you  will  yet  preferve 
a  life  fo  necefiary  to  your  friends  and  coun- 
try. He  anfwered  me  with  the  kindeft  ex- 
preffions,  but  with  a  feeble  voice  :  Camp- 
bell, I  have  confented  to  fly  more  for  the 
fake  of  preferving  your  life,  than  from  any 
hopes  of  my  own.  But  fince  we  are  at  a 
diftance  from  yonder  dreadful  fcene,  per- 
mit me  to  alight  -,  I  have  confumed  my 
fmall  remaining  forces  in  the  way,  and  now 
I  faint  from  lois  of  blood.  He  funk  down 
at  this,  and  would  have  fallen,  but  I  re- 
ceived him  in  iry  armc  ;  I  bore  him  to  the 
.  next  thicket,  and  ilrewing  grafs  and  leaves 
upon  the  ground,  endeavoured  to  prepare 
him  a  bed.  He  thanked  me  again  with 
gratitude  and  tendernefs,  and  grafped  my 
hand  as  he  lay  in  the  very  agonies  of  death; 
for  fuch  it  was,  although  1  believed  he  had 

only 
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only  fainted,  and  long  tried  every  ineffectual 
method  to  redone  departed  life.  Thus  was 
I  deprived  of  the  nobleft  officer  and  kindeft 
friend  that  ever  deferved  the  attachment  of 
a  foldier;  twenty  years  have  now  rolled 
over  me  fmce  that  inaufpicious  day  ;  yet  it 
lives  for  ever  in  my  remembrance,  and 
never  fhall  be  blotted  from  my  foul.  The 
highlander  then  turned  away  to  hide  a  tear 
which  did  not  mifbecome  his  manly  coun- 
tenance ;  the  company  feemed  all  to  fhare 
his  griefs,  but  Mifs  Simmons  above  the 
reft ;  however,  as  the  natural  gentlenefs  of 
her  temper  was  fufficiently  known,  no  one 
iufpected  that  fhe  had  any  particular  intereft 
in  the  relation. 

I  fat  till  night,  continued  the  ftranger, 
fupporting  the  breathlefs  body  of  my  colo- 
nel, and  vainly  hoping  he  might  return  to 
life.  At  length  I  perceived  that  his  noble 
ibul  Was  fled  for  ever ;  my  own  wounds  grew 
ftiff  and  painful,  and  exhaufted  nature  re- 
quired a  fupply  of  food.  I  therefore  arofe, 
and  finding  a  fpring  that  trickled  down  an 
hiil  at  no  great  diltance,  I  refrefhed  myfelf 
by  a  copious  draught,  and  waflied  the  clot- 
ted blood  away  from  the  hurts  1  had  receiv- 
ed. I  then  crufhed  fome  leaves,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  imagine  fa lutary, 

VOL.  III.  F  and 
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and  bound  them  on  with  bandages  I  tore 
.from  my  linen.  I  alfo  found  a  few  wild 
fruits,  which  paft  experience  had  taught  me 
.were  innocent,  with  which  I  allayed  the 
pains  of  hunger.  I  then  returned  to  the 
thicket,  and,  creeping  into  the  thickeft  parr, 
endeavoured  to  compofe  myfelf  to  reil. 
.Strange,  gentlemen,  as  it  may  appear,  nei- 
ther the  forlorn  nature  of  my  fuuation,  nor 
the  dangers  with  which  I  was  befet,  were 
fufficient  to  keep  me  awake.  My  wearied 
and  exhaufted  body  feemed  to  triumph  over 
all  the  agitations  of  my  mind;  and  I  funk 
into  a  fleep  as  deep  and  profound  as  that 
.of  death  itfelf.  J  awoke  next  morning, 
with  the  firft  rays  of  the  fun ;  but,  more 
compofed,  I  better  understood  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  I  was  involved,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  my  efcape.  I  was  in  the  midft  of 
an  immenfe  defert,  totally  deftitute  of  hu- 
man afliftance  or  fupport.  Should  I  meet 
with  any  of  my  fellow-creatures,  I  couki 
CKpecl:  nothing  but  implacable  cruelty  ;  and 
even  if  I  efcaped  their  vigilance,  what  me- 
thod of  finding  fubfiftence,  or  of  meafur- 
ing  back  without  a  guide  the  long  and  tedi- 
ous march  I  had  trodden  ?  Hope,  however, 
and  the  vigour  of  my  conflitution,  ftill  fup- 
ported  me.  I  refle&ed,  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon 
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mon  lot  of  man  to  ftruggle  with  misfortunes ; 
that  it  is  cowardice  to  yield  to  evils,  when 
prefent,  the  reprefentation  of  which  had  not 
deterred  me  from  voluntarily  embracing 
the  profeflion  of  a  foldier ;  and  that  the 
providence  of  Heaven  was  as  capable  of 
protecting  me  in  the  forefls  of  America,  as 
upon  my  native  mountains.  I  therefore 
determined  to  ftruggle  with  the  difficulties 
which  furrounded  me  to  the  laft,  and  to 
meet  my  fortune  like  a  man.  Yet,  as  I 
ftill  by  intervals  heard  the  difmal  cries  of 
the  enemy,  and  faw  their  fires  at  a  diftance, 
I  lay  clofe  till  night  in  the  obfcurity  of  my 
thicket.  When  all  was  dark  and  ftill,  I 
ventured  abroad,  and  laid  in  my  fcanty  pro- 
vifion  of  fruits  and  herbs,  and  drank  again 
at  the  fpring.  The  pain  of  my  wounds  be- 
gan now  to  abate  a  little,  though  I  fuffered 
extremely  from  the  cold,  as  I  did  not  dare  to 
kindle  a  fire,  from  the  fear  of  difcovering 
myfelf  by  its  light.  Three  nights  and  days 
did  I  lead  this  fblitary  life,  in  continual 
dread  of  the  favage  parties  which  fcouted 
all  the  woods  in  purfuit  of  ftragglers,  and 
often  pad  fo  near  my  place  of  retreat,  that 
I  gave  myfelf  over  for  loft.  At  length 
upon  the  fourth  evening,  fancying  myfeif  a 
little  rellored,  and  that  the  activity  of  the 
F  2  einemy 
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enemy  might  be  abated,  I  ventured  out  and 
•puriued  my  march.  I  fcarcely  need  de- 
fcribe  the  various  difficulties  and  dangers  to 
tthich  I  was  expofed  in  fuch  a  journey ; 
however  I  dill  had  with  me  my  mufquet, 
and  as  my  ammunition  was  not  quite  ex- 
haufted,  I  depended  upon  the  woods  them- 
lelves  to  fupply  me  with  food.  1  travelled 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  involving 
myfelf  (till  deeper  in  thefe  inextricable  fo- 
.refts;  for  I  was  afraid  to  purfue  the  direc- 
tion of  our  former  march,  as  I  imagined 
the  favages  were  difperfed  along  the  .country 
in  purfuit  of  the  fugitives.  I  therefore  took 
a  direction  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge  parallel 
to  the  Englilh  fettlements,  and  inclining  to 
the  South.  In  this  manner,  1  forced  my 
-wjy  along  the  woods  -all  night,  and  \vith 
the  morning  had  reafon  to  .think  that  I  had 
aivanced  a  considerable  .diftance.  My 
wounds  began  now  to  pain  me  afreih 
with  this  exertion,  and  -compelled  me  to 
allow  myfelf  fome  repofe.  I  chofe  out  the 
thickeft  covert  I  could  find,  and,  fhrowd- 
ing  myfelf  as  well  as  I  was  able,  was  foon 
over- powered  by  fleep.  I  did  not  awake  till 
the  fun  had  gained  the  meridian,  and, 
creeping  from  my  retreat,  beheld  with  feme 
degree  of  terror  an  enormous  rattle-fnake 

that 
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that  was  coiled  up  full  in  my  way  and  feem- 
ed  determined  to  oppofe  my  paflage.  This 
animal  is  frequent  in  the  ibuthern  colonies, 
and  is  the  molt  poifonous  of  all  the  reptiles 
that  haunt  the  woods.  He  is  in  length  from 
two  to  fix  feet,  beautifully  variegated  with 
different  colours,  but  the  moil  remarkable 
circumitance  attending  him  is  a  natural 
noife  that  he  produces  with  every  emotion, 
of  his  tail,  and  which  occafions  too  his 
name.  I  loon  deftroyed  my  hiflfmg  foe, 
and  taking  courage  for  the  firft  time  to  kin- 
die  a  fire,  I  roafted  him  upon  the  embers, 
and  made  the  molt  delicious  meal  I  ever  re- 
member upon  his  fiefh. 

What,  exclaimed  Tommy,  is  it  pofilble 
to  eat  fnakes  ?  I  thought  they  had  been 
all  over  poifon.  Mailer,  replied  the  high- 
lander,  the  want  of  food  will  reconcile  us  to- 
many  meats,  which  we  fhould  fcarcely 
think  eatable.  Nothing  has  furprized  me 
more  than  to  fee  the  poor,  in  various  coun- 
tries, complaining  of  the  fcarcity  of  food, 
yet  throwing  away  every  year  thoufands  of 
the  carcafes  of  horfes,  which  are  full  as 
\vholefome  and  nourilhing  as  beef,  and  are 
in  many- countries  preferred  to  it.  But,  in 
general,  every  animal  may  be  eaten,  and 
affords  a  falutary  food  ;  as  to  fnakes,  the 
F  3  poiforx 
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poifon  of  them  "u  contained  in  the  hol- 
low of  thur  teeth.  When  they  bite, 
they  inftil  their  venom  into  the  wound, 
which  mixes  with  the  blood,  and  without  a 
timely  remedy,  deftroys  the  fufferer.  Buc 
if  you  cut  off  the  head,  the  reft  of  the 
body  is  not  only  wholefome  but  palatable, 
and  I  have  known  it  eaten  as  a  delicacy  by 
many  inhabitants  of  the  colonies. — Thus 
refrefhed,  therefore,  I  purfued  my  march 
through  the  fame  thick,  gloomy  country, " 
without  meeting  the  leaft  appearance  of  an 
human  creature ;  and  at  night,  I  cut,  with 
an  hatchet  that  I  had  about  me,  fome 
boughs,  with  which  I  erected  a  temporary 
fhelter.  The  next  day,  as  I  was  purfuing 
my  march,  I  faw  a  deer  bound  by  me,  upon 
whofe  fhoulders  was  fixed  a  fierce  and  de- 
fh'udtive  animal  that  refembles  a  tiger. 
This  creature,  which  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
moderate  dog,  afcends  the  trees  and  hides 
himfelf  among  the  branches,  till  a  deer,  or 
any  other  animal  that  he  can  matter,  paffes 
within  his  reach.  He  then  darts  himfelf 
with  a  fudden  fpring,  full  upon  the  neck  or 
Ihoulder  of  the  unfortunate  animal,  which 
he  continues  tearing  with  fo  much  violence, 
that  he  foon  difpatches  him.  This  was 
actually  the  cafe  with  the  poor  deer  that  pad 
me  i  for  he  had  not  run  an  hundred  yards, 

before 
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before  he  fell  down  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
and  his  deftroyer  began  to  regale  himfelf 
upon  the  prey.  I  inftantly  favv  that  this  was  a 
lucky  opportunity  of  fupplying  myfelf  with 
food  for  feveral  days;  I  therefore  ran  to- 
wards the  animal,  and  by  a  violent  fhout: 
made  him  abandon  his  victim  and  retire 
growling  into  the  woods.  I  then  kindled  a 
foe  with  leaves  and  flicks,  and,  cutting  off 
a  large  dice  of  venrfon,  I  plentifully  refrefh- 
ed  myfelf  for  my  journey.  I  then  packed 
up  as  much  of  the  moft  flefhy  parts  of  the 
body  as  I  could  conveniently  carry,  and 
abandoned  the  reft  to  wild  beads.  In  this- 
manner  did  I  march  for  feveral  days,  with- 
out wanting  food,  or  feeing  any  probable  v 
end  of  my  fatigues.  At  length  I  found  a 
lofty  mountain  before  me,  which  I  deter- 
mined to  afcend,  imagining  that  fuch  an 
elevation  might  enable  me  to  make  fome 
ufeful  difcoveries  in  refpecl  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  I  had  to  traverfe,  and  perhaps 
prefent  me  with  fome  appearances  of  culti- 
vation or  inhabitants.  I  therefore  afcended 
with  infinite  fatigue  a  rough  and  ftony  ai- 
cent  of  feveral  miles,  in  which  I  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  clamber  up  pointed  rocks, 
and  work  my  way  along  the  edge  of  dan- 
gerous.precipices.  I  however  arrived  with- 
F  4.  out 
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out  an  accident  at  the  top,  which  was  en- 
tirely bare  of  fees,  and  looking  round  me 
beheld  a  wild  and  defert  country  extended 
to  a  prodigious  diftance.  Far  as  my  eye 
could  reach,  I  difcovered  nothing  but  fo- 
refts  on  every  fide  but  one.  There  the 
country  feemed  to  be  more  open,  though 
equally  uncultivated,  and  I  faw  meadows 
and  lavannahs  opening  one  beyond  another, 
bounded  at  length  by  a  fpacious  river, 
\vhofe  end  and  beginning  were  equally  con- 
cealed from  my  eye.  I  was  now  fo  weary 
of  this  folitary  kind  of  life,  that  I  began  to 
confider  the  inhabitants  themfelves  with  lefs 
apprehenfion ;  befides,  I  thought  myfclf 
out  of  danger  of  meeting  with  the  hoftile 
tribes  :  and  all  thefe  people,  unlefs  irritated 
by  injuries  or  ftimulated  by  revenge  are 
perhaps  lefs  flrangers  to  the  rights  of  hof- 
pitality  than  any  civilized  nation.  I,  there- 
fore, reflected,  that  by  directing  my  courfe 
to  the  river,  and  following  the  direction  of 
its  waters,  I  fhould  have  the  greateft  proba- 
bility of  meeting' with  fome  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  3  as  the  natives  build  their  villages, 
near  lakes  and  ftreams,  and  choofe  their 
banks  as  a  refidence,  when  they  are  employ- 
ed in  hunting. 

I  there- 
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I  therefore  defcended  the  mountain,  and 
entered  the  level  diftridt  which  I  faw  before 
me.  I  marched  along  an  open  campaign 
country  for  feveral  hours,  covered  over  with 
a  rank  fpecies  of  grafs,  and  beheld  numerous 
herds  of  buffaloes  grazing  all  around.  It 
was  here  that  an  accident  befel  me,  which 
I  will  relate  for  its  fingularhy,  both  in  re- 
fpe6t  to  the  dangers  I  incurred  and  my  me- 
thod of  efcape.  As  I  was  thus  journeying 
on  I  difcovered  a  prodigious  light  that 
feemed  to  efface  the  fun  itfeif,  and  ftreak 
the  fkies  with  an  angry  kind  of  illumina- 
tion. I  looked  round  me  to  difcover  the 
caufe  of  this- ftrange  appearance,  and  be* 
held,  with  equal  horror  and  aftonifhmcnt, 
that  the  whole  country  behind  was  in 
flames,  in  order  to  <  explain  this  event, .  I 
muft  obferve,  that  all  the; plains  in  Ame- 
rica produce  a  rank,  luxuriant  vegetation, 
the  juices  of  which  are  exhaufled  by  the 
beat  of  the  fu miner's  fun  :  it  is  tht-n  as  in- 
flammable, as- draw  or  fodder;  and  when  a 
cafual  fpark  of  fire  communicates  with  ir, 
the  flame  frequently  drives  ^before  the  wind 
for  miles  together,  and  confumes  every  thing 
it  meets.  This  was  adualiy  the  cafe  at 
prefent;  far  as  my  eye  could,  reach,  the 
country  was  all  in  flames :  a  powerful  wind ! 
Rj;  added- 
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added  frefh  fury  to  the  fire,  and  drove  it 
on  with  a  degree  of  fvviftnefs  which  pre- 
cluded all  poffibility  of  Bight.  I  mud  con- 
fefs  that  I  was  (truck  with  horror  at  the 
fudden  approach  of  a  death,  fo  new,  fa 
dreadful,  fo  unexpected.  I  faw  it  was  in 
vain  to  fly  ;  the  flaming  line  extended  for 
feveral  miles  on  every  fide,  and  advanced 
with  fuch  velocity  that  I  confidered  my  fate 
as  inevitable.  1  looked  round  me  with  a 
kind  of  mute  defpair,  and  began  to  envy 
the  fate  of  my  comrades  who  had  fallen  by 
honourable  wounds  in  battle.  Already  did 
the  conflagration  fcorch  me  in  its  approach, 
accompanied  by  clouds  of  fmoke  that  al- 
moft  fuffocared  me  with  their  baneful  va- 
pour. In  this  extremity,  fortune  prefented 
to  my  mind  an  inflantaneous  thought, 
\vhich,  perhaps,  was  the  only  poflible  me- 
thod of  efcape.  I  confidered  that  nothing 
could  ftop  the  conflagration  but  an  actual 
want  of  matter  to  continue  it ;  and,  there- 
fore, by  fetting  fire  to  the  vegetables  be- 
fore me,  I  might  follow  my  own  path  in 
fafety.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  during  the 
courfe  of  a  long  life,  you  will  never  have 
occalion  to  experience  the  pleafure  which 
the  firft  glance  of  this  expedient  afforded 
to  my  mind.  I  faw  myfelf  fnatched,  be- 
yond 
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yond  expectation,  from  a  ftrange  and  pain- 
ful death,  and  inftantly  pulled  out,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  the  flint  and  fteel  upon 
which  my  prefervation  was  to  depend.  I 
ftruck  a  light  and  prefently  kindled  the 
drieft  grafs  before  me:  the  conflagration 
fpread  along  the  country  ;  the  wind  drove 
it  on  with  inconceivable  fury,  and  I  faw 
die  path  of  my  deliverance  open  before  my 
eyes.  In  a  few  feconds  a  confiderable  va- 
cancy was  burnt  before  me,  which  I  tra- 
verfed  with  the  fpeed  of  a  man  that  flies 
from  inftant  death.  My  feet  were  fcorched 
with  the  glowing  foil,  and  feveral  times  had 
I  been  nearly  fuflfocated  with  the  drift  of 
the  purfuing.  fmoke  5  but  every  ftep  I 
made,  convinced  me  of  the  certainty  of  my 
efcape,  and,  in  a  little  time,  I  flopped  to 
confider  at  leifure  the  conflagration  I.had 
avoided  j  which,  after  proceeding  to  the 
point  whence  I  fet  out,,  was  extinguifhed, 
as  I  had  forefeen,  and  delivered  me  from  all ; 
apprehenflon. 

I  declare,  faid  Tommy,  this  is  the  mofl 
extraordinary  thing  I  ever  heard  $ .  and  yet 
I  can  eafily  conceive  it,  for  I  once  faw  fome 
men  fet  fire  to  the  heath  and  furzes  upon . 
the  common,  and  they  burnt  fo  furioufly 
F  6  that 
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that  I  was  quite  afraid  to  come  near  the 
flame. 

I  purfued  my  way,  continued  the  high- 
lander,  over  the  fmoking  foil,  which  1  had 
rendered  bare  to  a  confiderable  extent,  and 
lodged  at  night,  as  ufual,  under  feme 
boughs  which  I  (luck  up  to  defend  me.  In 
'the  morning  I  fet  out  again,  and  icon  ar- 
rived at  a  fpaclous  lake,  upon  whofe  banks 
I  could  plainly  difcern  the  figns  of  an  Ame- 
rican encampment.  I  hefitated  fome  time, 
Whether  I  fhould  again  conceal  myfelf  in 
the  woods,  or  deliver  myfelf  up  to  their 
mercy.  But  I  confidered  that  it  was  im- 
pofTible  long  to  continue  this  wandering 
life;  and  that,  in  the  end,  I  muft  have  re- 
conrfe  to  fome  of  thofe  favage  tribes  for  af- 
fiftance.  "What,  therefore,  muft  be  done 
at  laft,  it  was  fruitlefs  to  delay;  I  had  every 
reafon  to  imagine  that  the  people  before  me 
muft  either  be  favourable  to  Great  Britain,, 
or  at  leaft  indifferent  to  the  war,  and  in 
either  cafe,  from  the  experience  I  poffeft  of 
the  manners  of  the  natives,  I  did  not  think 
I  had  much  to  fear.  I,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  hazard  every  thing  upon  the  pro- 
bability of  a  favourable  reception,  and,  col- 
lecting all  my  refolution,  I  marched  boldly 

forward, 
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forward,  and  foon  arrived  at  the  encamp- 
ment.     As  foon   as  I  entered   the  village 
the  women   and   children    gathered   round 
me  with  the  curiofity  irrural    to  mankind 
at  the  fight  of  an  unaccuftoined  object.     I 
formed    a  favourable  conjecture  frcm  this 
apparent  ignorance  of  Europeans,  and  walk- 
ing on  with  a   compofed   itep    and  (leady 
countenance,  I   at  length  entered  into  one 
of  the   largeft  cabins  I  could  find.     When 
I  was  within,  I  faw  a  veneiable   eld   man, 
whom  I  took  to  be  a  chief  from  his  appear- 
ance, fitting  at  his  eafe  upon   the  ground, 
and  imoking.     I  faluted   him  with   all  the 
courtefy  I  was  able,  and  placed  myfclf  upon 
the  ground,  at  fome  little  ditlance,  vaiting 
with  inward  anxiety,  but  external  compofure, 
for  him  to  begin  the  converfation.     After 
he  had  eyed  me  for  fome  time  with   fixt 
attention,    but  without  either  fternnefs    or 
anger,  he  calmly  took  the  pipe  from   his 
mouth  and  prefented  it  to  me.     I  received 
it  with  infinite  fatisfaction,  for,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  this  is  always   with   the 
American  tribes  the  firmed  pledge  of  peace 
and  a  friendly  reception.     When  we  had 
thus  been  feated  for  fome  time  in  mutual 
contemplation  of  each  other,  he  afked  me, 
in  a  dialect  which  I  underftood   tolerably 

well, 
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well,  to  eat.     I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
refufe  any  offered  civility,  and  therefore  ac- 
cepted the  offer;  and,  in   a  little  time,  a 
young  woman,  who  was  in  the  back  part  of 
the  hut,  fet  before  me  fome  broiled  fifh  and 
parched  maize."     After    I    had  eaten,    my. 
friendly  hoft  inquired  into  my  country  and 
the  reafons  of  my  vifit.     I  was  juft  enough 
acquainted  with  the  language  he  fpoke  to 
be  able  to  underftand  him,  and  to  give  an 
intelligible,  though    imperfect,    anfwer.     I 
therefore  explained  to  him,  as  well  as  I  was, 
able,  that  I  had  croft  the  great  water,   with 
the  warriors  of  the  king  of  Britain  ;  thaf 
we  had    been    compelled    to  take,  up  the 
hatchet  againft  the  French  and  their  allies,, 
and  that  we   had  actually  fet  out  upon  an 
expedition  againft  their  colonies ;  but  that 
we  had  been   furprized  by  a  lurking  party 
in  the  woods;  that  in  the  confufion  of  the 
fight  I   had   been  feparated    from  the  reft, 
and  had  wandered  feveral  days  through  the 
woods  in  fearch  of  my  comrades  ;  and  that 
now  feeing  the  tents  of  my  brethren,  the  red 
men,  I  had  come  to  vifit  them,  and  fmoke 
the  pipe  of  peace  in  their  company.     All 
this  I  with  fome  difficulty  explained  to  my 
entertainer,  who  liftened  to  me  with  great 
attention,  and  then  bade  me  welcome  in 

the 
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the  name  of  his  nation,  which  he  told  me 
was  called  the  Saukies;  he  added  that  their 
young  men  were  difperfed  through  the 
woods,  hunting  the  deer  and  buffalo ;  but 
they  would  foon  return  loaded  with  provi- 
fions,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  might  lhare 
his  cabin,  and  fuch  provifions  as  he  could 
command.  I  thanked  him  for  his  offer, 
and  remained  feveral  days  in  his  hut,  al- 
ways entertained  with  the  fame  hofpitalityy 
until  the  return  of  the  young  men  from 
hunting.  They  came  at  lad,  in  feveral 
boats,  along  the  lake,  bringing  with  them  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  wild  beafts  which 
they  had  killed.  I  was  received  by  all  the 
tribe  with  the  fame  hofpitality  I  had  ex- 
perienced from  the  old  chief;  and,  as  it  was 
neceflary  to  gain  their  friendfhip  as  much  as 
poflible,  I  joined  them  in  all  their  hunting 
and  filhing  parties,  and  foon  acquired  a 
confiderable  degree  of  (kill  in  both. 

Hunting  itfelf  has  fomething  cruel  in  the 
pradice ;  it  is  a  fpecies  of  v/ar  which  we 
wage  with  brute  animals  for  their  fpoils ; 
but  if  ever  it  can  be  confidered  as  excufe- 
able,  it  is  in  thefe  favage  nations,  who  have 
recourfe  to  it  for  their  fubfiftence.  They 
are  active,  bold,  and  dexterous,  to  fuch  a 
degree  in  all  thefe  exercifes,  that  none  of  the 

wild 
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wild  animals  they  attack  have  the  fmalleft 
chance  of  efcape.  Their  parties  generally 
confift  of  almoft  all  the  youth  of  their  na- 
tion, who  go  in  a  body  to  particular  dif- 
trifts  where  they  know  game  is  plentiful. 
Their  common  method  is,  when  they  are 
arrived  at  a  fpot  which  abounds  in  deer 
or  buffaloes,  to  difperfe  themfelves  through 
the  woods ;  and  then,  alarming  the  beads 
in  the  neighbourhood,  they  drive  them  with 
fhouts  and  dogs  towards  fome  common 
place,  which  is  always  in  the  middle  of  all 
their  parties.  When  they  have  thus  rouzed 
their  prey,  the  various  fquadrons  gradually 
advance  towards,  the  centre  till- they  unite 
in  a  circle,  and  inclofe  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  frightened  animals.  They  then  at- 
tack them  either  with  fire-arms  or  arrows,, 
and  (hoot  them  down  fucceffively.  By 
thefe  means  they  are  fure,  in  a  fingle  day, 
to  deftroy  a  prodigious  number  of  different 
beafts.  But  it  fornetimes  happens,  that  while 
they  are  engaged  in  the  chace  of  other 
animals,  they  become  a  prey  themfelves  to 
their  enemies ;  who-  take  this  method  of 
furprizing  them  in  the  woods  and  gratifying 
their  refentment.  This  was  aflually  the 
cafe  with  my  friends  the  Saukies,  and  pro- 
duced a  furpiizing  event;  the  confequence 

of 
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of  which  was  my  return    to    the  Englith 
colonies  in  fafety. 

The  Saukies  had  been  long  at  war  with 
the  Iroquefe,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Northern 
Americans  in  the  intereft  of  the  French. 
The  Iroquefe  had  received  intelligence  of 
the  fituation  of  the  Saukies  encampment, 
and  determined  to  furprize  them.  For  this 
purpofe,  a  thoufand  warriors  let  out  by  a 
iecret  march,  through  the  woods,  and  tra- 
velled with  the  filence  and  celerity  which 
are  peculiar  to  all  thefe  nations.  When 
they  had  nearly  approached  the  hunting 
grounds  of  their  enemies,  they  happened 
to  be  difcovered  upon  their  march,  by  four 
warriors  of  another  nation,  who  inftantly 
fufpe&ed  their  defign,  and,  running  with 
greater  diligence  than  it  was  poflible  fo  large 
a  body  could  make,  arrived  at  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Saukies,  and  informed  them 
of  the  near  approach  of  their  enemies.  A 
great  council  was  inftantly  affembled  to 
deliberate  upon  the  choice  of  proper  mea- 
fures  for  their  defence.  As  they  were 
incumbered  with  their  families,  it  was  im- 
practicable to  retreat  with  fafety;  and  h 
feemed  equally  difficult  to  refill  fo  large  a 
force  with  inferior  numbers.  While  they 
were  in  this  uncertainty,  I  confidered  the 

nature 
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nature  of  their  fituation,  and  had  the  good1 
fortune  to  find  out  a  refource,  which  being 
communicated  to  my  friend  the  chief,  and 
adopted  by  the  nation,  was  the  means  of 
their  fafety.  I  obferved  that  the  palTage  to 
the  Saukie  camp  for  the  Iroquefe  lay  along 
a  narrow  flip  of  land,  which  extended  for 
near  a  mile-  between  two  lakes.  I,  there- 
fore, ad  vifed  the  Saukies  to  cad  up  a  ftrong 
barrier  at  the  end  of  the  paflage ;  which  I 
fhewed  them  how  to  ftrengthen  with  ditches>( 
palifadesy  and  fome  of  the  improvements 
of  European  fortification.  Their  number 
of  warriors  amounted  to  about  four  hun- 
dred -,  thefe  I  divided  into  equal  parts,  and 
leaving  one  to  defend  the  lines,  I  placed, 
the  other  in  ambufcade  along  the  neighbour- 
ing woods.  Scarcely  were  thefe  difpofitions 
finifhed  before  the  Iroquefe  appeared,  and 
imagining  they  were  rufhing  upon  an  un- 
guarded foe,  entered  the  defile  without  he- 
firation.  As  foon  as  the  whole  body  was 
thus  imprudently  engaged,  the  other  party 
of  the  Saukies  flarted  from  their  hiding 
places,  and  running  to  the  entrance  of  the 
ftrait,  threw  up  in  an  inftant  another  forti- 
fication, and  had  the  fatisfaction  to  fee  the 
whole  force  of  their  enemies  thus  circum- 
vented and  caught  in  a  trap.  The  Iro- 
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quefe  foon  perceived  the  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger of  efcape.  They  however  behaved 
with  that  extraordinary  rompofure  which  is 
the  peculiar  characterise  of  this  people  on 
every  occafion.  The  lakes  were  at  that 
time  frozen  over,  yet  not  fo  hard  as  to  per- 
mit them  to  effect  a  palfage  over  the  icer 
and  though  a  thaw  fucceeded  in  a  fhorc 
time,  it  was  equally  impracticable  to  pafs 
by  fwimming,  or  on  rafts.  Three  days 
therefore  the  Iroquefe  remained  quiet  in  this 
difagreeable  fituation ;  and,  as  if  they  had 
nothing  to  apprehend,  diverted  themfelves 
all  this  time  with  fifhing.  On  the  fourth 
morning  they  judged  the  ice  fufficiently 
diffolved  to  attempt  their  efcape  j  and, 
therefore,  cutting  down  fome  trees  which 
grew  upon  the  ftrait,  they  formed  them  into 
rafts  and  embarked  their  whole  force.  But 
this  could  not  be  done  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Saukies,  who  difpatched  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  warriors  to  oppofe  their 
landing.  It  is  unnecefiary  to  relate  all  the 
horrid  particulars  of  the  engagement  which 
enfued  ;  I  will  only  mention  that  the  Iro-  ! 
quefe  at  length  effected  their  landing  with 
the  lofs  of  half  their  number,  and  retreated 
precipitately  to  their  own  country,  leaving 
behind  them  all  the  furs  and  fkins  which  ' 

they 
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they  had  taken  in  their  hunting.  The  fliare 
I  had  had  in  this  fuccefs  gained  me  the 
friendfhip  of  all  the  nation;  and,  at  my  de- 
fire,  they  fent  fome  of  their  y®ung  men  to 
guide  me  through  the  woods  to  the  Englilh 
fettlements,  and  took  their  leave  of  me  with 
every  exprefiion  of  efteem,  and  a  confider- 
able  prefent  of  valuable  furs. 

Thefe,  gentlemen,  are  the  mod  impor- 
tant and  interefting  of  my  adventures ;  and 
as  I  have  already  trefpafled  too  long  upon 
your  patience,  I  fhall  haften  to  conclude  my 
ftory.  After  this,  I  was  employed  in  va- 
rious parts  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies, 
during  the  reft  of  the  war.  1  fuffered  hard- 
fhips  and  (difficulties  innumerable,  and  ac- 
quired, as  my  father  had  foretold,  a  little 
\vifdom  at  the  price  of  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  blood.  When  the  war  was  ended, 
I  found  myfelf  nearly  in  the  fame  fituatioa 
as  I  began,  except  the  prefent  of  my 
friendly  Americans,  which  I  had  turned  into 
money  and  remitted  to  England.  I3  there- 
fore, now  began  to  feel  my  military  enrhu- 
fiafm  abated,  and  having  permiffion  to 
leave  the  fcrvice,  I  embraced  that  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  my  country,  fully  de- 
termined to  fpend  the  remainder  of  my  life 
amid  my  family  and  friends.  I  found  my 

father 
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father  and  mother  Mill  living,  who  received 
me  in  the  fondeft  manner.  I  then  employed 
the  little  fund  I  had  acquired  to  ftock  a 
farm,  which  I  hired  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  where  I  imagined  my  care  and  induftry 
\vould  be  fufficient  to  enfure  us  all  a  com- 
fortable fubfiftence.  Some  little  time  after, 
I  married  a  virtuous  and  induftrious  young 
woman,  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  chil- 
dren who  are  fo  much  indebted  to  your 
bounty.  For  fome  time  I  made  a  fhift  to 
fucceed  tolerably  well:  but  at  length  the 
diftrefies  of  my  country  increafing,  I  found 
myfelf  involved  in  the  deeped  poverty. 
Several  years  of  uncommon  feveriry  de- 
ftroyed  my  cattle,  which  is  the  chief  fupport 
of  the  highlanders,  and  rotted  the  (canty 
crops,  which  were  to  fupply  us  with  food, 
upon  the  ground.  I  cannot  accufe  myfelf 
of  either  voluntary  uathriftinefs  or  neglect 
of  my  bufineC. ;  but  fhere  are  fome  fitua- 
tions  in  which  it  feems  irnpoffible  for  hu^ 
man  exertion  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  mis- 
fortune. But  wherefore  fhould  I  give  pain 
to  fuch  kind  and  worthy  benefactors,  by  a 
detail  of  all  the  miferies  which  I,  and  many 
of  my  poor  countrymen,  have  endured? — 
I  will  therefore  only  mention,  that  after  hav- 
ing fuftered,  I  think,  every  diftrefs  which 

human 
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human  nature  is  equal  to  fupport;  after 
having  feen  my  tender  parents,  and  laft,  my 
dear,  unfortunate  wife,  perifh  by  the  hard- 
'fhipsof  our  fituation,  I  took  the  refolution 
of  for  ever  abandoning  a  country  which 
feemed  incapable  of  fupporting  its  inhabi- 
tants. I  thought  that  the  milder  climate 
and  more  fertile  foil  of  America  might  per- 
haps enable  a  wretched  wanderer,  who  afked 
no  more  than  food  for  his  ftarving  children, 
to  dragon,  a  little  longer,  a  miserable  life. 
With  this  idea,  I  fold  the  remainder  of  my 
ftock,  and  after  having  paid  whatever  was 
due  to  my  landlord,  I  found  I  had  juft 
enough  to  tranfport  myfelf  and  family  into 
eternal  banifhment.  I  reached  a  fea-port 
town,  and  embarked  with  my  children  on 
board  a  fliip  that  was  fetting  fail  for  Phila- 
delphia. But  the  fame  ill  fortune  feemed 
flill  to  accompany  my  fteps ;  for  a  dreadful 
ftorm  arofe,  which,  after  having  tofled  our 
veflel  during  feveral  days,  wrecked  us  at 
length  upon  the  coaft.  All  the  crew,  in- 
deed, efcaped,  and  with  infinite  difficulty  I 
faved  thefe  dear,  but  miferable  infants,  who 
now  accompany  me;  but  when  I  reflect 
upon  my  fituation,  in  a  diftant  country, 
without  refources,  friends,  or  hopes,  I  am 
almoft  inclined  to  think,  that  we  might  all 

have 
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!have   been  happier  in  the   bofom   of  the 
ocean. 

Here  the  Highlander  finifhed  his  ftory, 
and  all  the  company  were  affe&ed  with  the 
recital  of  his  diftrefies.  They  all  endea- 
voured to  comfort  him  with  the  kindeft  ex- 
preflions  and  promifes  of  alUftance,  but 
Mifs  Simmons,  after  (he  had  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty compofed  herfelf  enough  to  fpeak, 
afked  the  man  if  his  name  was  not  Andrew 
Campbell.  The  highlander  anfwered  with 
fome  furprize,  it  was.  Then,  faid  fhe,  you 
will  find  that  you  have  a  friend,  whom,  as 
yet,  you  are  not  acquainted  with,  who  has 
both  the  ability  and  the  will  to  ferve  you. 
That  friend,  added  Hie,  feeing  all  the  com- 
pany were  afronifhed,  is  no  other  than  my 
uncle.  That  Colonel  Simmons,  whom  you 
have  defcribed  with  ib  much  feeling  and  af- 
fection, was  brother  to  my  father,  and  con- 
fequemly  uncle  to  myfelf.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  memory  of  fuch  a  man  fhould  be 
venerated  by  all  his  relations.  I  have  often 
heard  my  uncle  fpeak  of  his  untimely  death 
as  the  greateft  misfortune  which  ever  hap- 
pened to  our  family  ;  and  I  have  often  feen 
him  read,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  many  of 
his  brother's  letters,  in  which  he  fpeaks  with 

the 
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the  greateft  affection  of  his  faithful   high^ 
lander,  Andrew  Campbell. 

At  thefe  words  the  poor  highlander,  un- 
able to  reprefs  the  ftrong  emotions  of  his 
mind,  fprang  forward  in  a  fuddcn  tranfport 
of  joy,  and,  without  confideration  of  cir- 
cumftances,  caught  Mifs  Simmons  in  his 
arms,  exclaiming  at  the  fame  time,  Praifed 
be  God  far  this  happy  and  unexpected 
meeting!  Bleffed  be  my  fhipwreck  itfelf, 
that  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of  feeing, 
before  I  die,  fome  of  the  blood  of  my  dear 
and  worthy  colonel !  and  perceiving  Mils 
Simmons  confufed  at  this  abrupt  and  un- 
expected falutation,  he  added,  in  the  moil 
relpeclful  manner :  Pardon  me,  my  honour- 
ed young  lacy,  for  the  improper  libe.'ty  I 
.have  taken;  but  I  was  not  matter  of  my- 
felf  to  find,  at  a  time  when  I  thcught  my- 
felf  the  moft  forlorn  and  miferable  of  the 
human  race,  that  I  was  in  company  with 
the  neareft  relation  of  the  man,  that,  after 
my  own  father,  I  have  always  loved  and  re- 
verenced mod.  Mifs  Simmons  anfwered, 
with  the  greateft  affability,  that  fbe  freely 
excufed  the  warmth  of  his  affcclion  ;  and 
that  (he  would  that  very  day  acquaint  her 
uncle  with  this  extraordinary*,  event;  who, 
fhe  did  not  doubt,  would  come  over  wi'h 
8  the 
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the  grcateft  expedition  to  fee  a  perfon  whom 
he  knew  fo  well  by  name,  and  who  could 
inform  him  of  fo  many  particulars  of  her 
uncle. 

And  now  the  company  being  feparated, 
Tommy,  who  had  liftened  with  filent  at- 
tention to  the  (lory  of  the  highlander,  took 
an  opportunity  of  following  Mr.  Barlow, 
who  was  walking  out ;  and  w^ien  he  per- 
ceived they  were  alone,  he  looked  at  him 
as  if  he  had  fome  weighty  matter  to  dif- 
clofe,  but  was  unable  to  give  it  utterance*. 
Mr.  Barlow,  therefore,  turned  towards  him 
with  the  greateft  kindriefs,  and,  taking  him 
tenderly  by  the  hand,  inquired  what  he 
wilhed.  Indeed,  fir,  anfwered  Tommy, 
almoft  crying,  I  am  fcarcely  able  to  tell 
you.  But  I  have  been  a  very  bad  and  un- 
grateful boy-,  and  I  am  afraid  you  no  longer 
have  the  fame  affection  for  me. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

If  you  arc  fenfible  of  your  faults,  my 
little  friend,  that  is  a  very  great  ftep  towards 
amending  them.  Let  me  therefore  know 
what  it  is,  the  recolleftion  of  which  dif- 
trefles  you  fo  much,  and  if  it  is  in  my 
power  to  afiift  in  making  you  eafy,  there 
is  nothing,  I* am  fure,.  which  I  fliall  be  in- 
clined to  refufe  you. 

VOL.  III.  G  TOMMY, 
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TOMMY. 

Oh!  fir,  your  fpeaking  to  me  with  fo 
much  goodnefs  hurts  rne  a  -great  deal  more 
than  if  you  were  to  be  very  angry.  For 
when  people  are  angry  and  paffionate,  one 
does  not  fo  much  rrrind  what  they  fay.  But 
when  you  fpeak  with  fo  much  kindnefs  it 
feems  to  pierce  me  to  the  very  heart,  be- 
caufe  I  know  I  have  not  deferved  it. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

But  if  you  are  fenfible  of  having  com- 
mitted any  faults,  you  may  refolve  to  be- 
have fo  well  for  the  future,  that  you  may 
deferve  every  body's  friendship  and  efteem. 
Few  people  are  fo  perfect  as  not  to  err  fome- 
times;  and  if  you  are  convinced  of  your 
errors,  you  will  be  more  cautious  how  you 
give  way  to  them  a  fecond  time. 

TOMMY. 

Indeed,  fir,  I  am  very  happy  to  hear 
you  fay  fo — I  will  then  tell  you  every  thing 
which  lies  fo  heavy  upon  my  mind.  You 
muft  know  then,  fir,  that,  although  I  have 
lived  fo  long  with  you,  and,  during  all  that 
time,  you  have  taken  fo  much  pains  to 
improve  me  in  every  thing,  and  teach  me 
to  act  well  to  every  body,  I  had  no  fooner 
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quitted  your  fight,  than  I  became,  1  think, 
a  worfe  boy  than  ever  I  was  before. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

But  why  do  you  judge  fo  feverely  of 
yourfelf,  as  to  think  you  were  become  worfe 
than  ever  ?  Perhaps  you  have  been  a  little 
thoughtlefs  and  giddy,  and  thefe  are  faults 
which  I  cannot  with  truth  fay  you  were  ever 
freedom. 

TOMMY. 

No,  fir,  what  I  have  been  guilty  of  is 
infinitely  worfe  than  ever.  I  have  always 
been  very  giddy  and  very  thoughtlefs ;  but 
I  never  imagined  I  could  have  been  the 
mod  infolent  and  ungrateful  boy  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

You  frighten  me,  my  little  friend. — Is  it 
pofTible  you  can  have  committed  actions 
that  deferve  fo  harfh  a  name  ? 

TOMMY. 

You  fhall  judge  yourfelf  fir;  for  now  I 
have  begun,  I  arn  determined  to  tell  you 
all.  You  know,  fir,  that  when  I  firft  came 
to  you,  I  had  an  high  opinion  of  myfelf 
for  being  born  a  gentleman,  and  a  very 
G  2  great 
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great  contempt  for  every  body  in  an  In- 
ferior ftation. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

I  mud  confels  you  have  always  had  fomt 
tendency  to  both  thofe  follies. 

TOMMY*. 

Yes,  fir  j  but  you  have  To  often  laughed 
at  me  upon  the  fubjfcl,  and  fhown  me  the 
folly  of  people's  imagining  themfelves  bet- 
ter than  others,  without  any  merit  of  their 
own,  that  1  was  grown  a  little  wifer.  >Be- 
fides,  I  have  fo  ofcen  obfcrved  thac  thofe  I 
defpifed  could  do  a  variety  of  things  which 
I  was  ignorant  of,  while  thofe  who  are  vain 
of  being  gentlemen  can  do  nothing  ufeful 
or  ingenious,  that  I  had  begun  to  be 
afliamed  of  my  folly.  But  fince  I  came 
home,  I  kept  company  with  a  great  many 
fine  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  that 
thought  themfelves  fuperior  to  all  the  reft 
of  the  world,  and  ufed  to  defpife  every  one 
elie,  and  they  have  made  me  forget  every 
thing. I  learned  before. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Perhaps  then  I  was  mi  (taken,  when  I 
taught  you  that  the  greateft  merit  any  per- 
ibn  could  have,  is  to  be  good  and  ufeful  5 

thefe 
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thefe  fine  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  may 
be  wiier,  and  have  given  you  better  leflbns. 
If  that  is  the  cafe,  you  will  have  great  rea- 
fo*i.  to  rejoice  that  you  have  changed  io 
much  for  the  better. 

TOMMY. 

No,  fir,  no;  I  never  thought  them  either 
good  or  wife;  for  they  know  nothing  bue^ 
how  to  drefs  their  hair  and  buckle  their 
fhoes.  But  they  perfwaded  me  that  it  was 
necefiary  to  be  polite,  and  talked  to  me  fo 
often  upon  the  fubjecl,  that  I  could  not 
help  believing  them. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that ;  it  is  ne^ 
ceflary  for  every  body  to  be  polite.  They 
therefore,  I  fuppofe,  inftructed  you  to  be 
more  obliging  and  civil  in  your  manners 
than  ever  you  were  before.  Inftead  of  do-' 
ing  you  any  hurt,  this  will  be  the  greateft  •: 
improvement  you  can  receive. 

TOMMY.  . 

No,  fir,  quite  the  contrary — Inftead  of 
teaching  me  to  be  civil  and  obliging,  they 
have  made  me  ruder  and  worfe  behaved 
than  ever  I  was-  before. 

G'j-  Mr. 
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Mr.  BARLOW. 

If  that  is  the  cafe,  I  fear  thefe  fine 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies  undertook  to 
u-ach  you  more  than  they  underftood  them- 
i  elves. 

TOMMY. 

Indeed,  fir,  I  am  of  the  fame  opinion 
myfdf.  But  I  did  not  think  fo  then,  and, 
therefore,  I  did  whatever  I  obferved  them 
do,  and  -talked  in  the  fame  manner  as  I 
heard  them  talk.  They  ufed  to  be  always 
laughing  at  Harry  Sandford  ;  and  I  grew  fo 
foolifh  that  I  did  not  choofe  to  keep  com- 
pany with  him  any  longer. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

That  was  a  pity,  becaufe  I  am  convinced 
he  really  loves  you.  However,  it  is  of  no 
great  confequence,~for  he  has  employment 
enough  at  home  j  and,  however  ingenious 
you  may  be,  I  do  not  think  that  he  will 
learn  how  to  manage  his  land,  or  raife  food, 
from  your  converfation.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  better  for  him  to  converfe  with  farmers, 
and  leave  you  to  the  fociety  of  gen^emen. 
Indeed,  this,  I  know,  has  always  been  his 
t;ifte,  and  had  not  your  father  preft  him 
very. much  to  accompany  you  home,  he 

would 
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would  have  liked  much  better  to  avoid  the 
vifit.  However,  I  will  inform  him  that  you 
have  gained  other  friends,  and  advifc  him, 
for  the  future,  to  avoid  your  company. 

TOMMY. 

Oh,  fir !  I  did  not  think  you  could  be 
fo  cruel.  I  love  Harry  Sandford  better 
than  any  other  boy  in  the  world,  and  I  ihall 
never  be  happy  till  he  forgives  me  all  my 
bad  behaviour,  and  converges  with  me  again 
as  he  ufed  to  do. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

But  then,  perhaps,  you  may  lofe  the  ac- 
quaintance of  all  thofe  polite  young  gentle- 
men and  ladies. 

TOMMY. 

I  care  very  little  about  that,  fir.  But,  I 
fear,  I  have  behaved  fo  ill,  that  he  never 
will  be  able  to  forgive  me  and  love  me  as 
he  did  formerly. 

Tommy  then  went  on,  and  repeated  with 
great  exaclnefs  the  (lory  of  his  infolence 
and  ingratitude,  which  had  fo  great  an  ef- 
fect upon  him,  that  he  burft  into  tears  and 
cried  a  confiderable  time.  He  then  con- 
cluded with  afking  Mr. Barlow  if  he  though: 
Harry  would  be  ever  able  to  forgive  him. 
G  4  Mr, 
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Mr.  BARLOW.  ..<;  i,>- 

I  cannot  conceal  from  you,  my  little 
friend,  that  you  have  acted  very  ill  indeed 
in  this  affair.  However,  if  you  are  really 
afhamed  of  all  your  paft  conduit,  and  de- 
termined to  act  better,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
fo  generous  and  good-natured  a  boy  as 
Harry  is,  will  forgive  you  all. 

TOMMY. 

O,  fir,  I  fhould  be  the  happieft  creature 
in  the  world — Will  you  be  fo  kind  as  to 
bring  him  here  to  day,  and  you  fhall  fee 
how  I  will  behave  ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Softly,  Tommy,  foftly.  What  is  Harry 
to  come  here  for  ?  Have  you  not  infulted 
and  abufed  him,  without  reafon  ;  and,  at 
laft,  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  ftrike  him,  only 
becaufe  he  was  giving  you  the  bed  advice, 
and  endeavouring  to  preferve  you  from  dan- 
ger ?  Can  you  imagine  that  any  human 
being  will  come  to  you  in  return  for  fuch 
treatment  ?  at  lead  till  you  have  convinced 
him  that  you  are  afhamed  of  your  pafTion 
and  injuftice,  and  that  he  may  expect  better 
ufage  for  the  future. 
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TOMMY. 

What  then  muft  I  do,  fir  ? 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

If  you  want  any  future  connexion  with 
Harry  Sandford,  it  is  your  bufinefs  to  .go  to 
him  and  tell  him  fo.  , 

TOMMY.   . 

What,  fir,  go  to  a  farmer's,. to  expofe 
myfelf  before  all  .his  family  ? . 

Mr/ BARLOW. 

Juft  now  you  told  me  you  were  ready  to 
do  everything,  and  yet  you  cannot   take 
the  trouble  of  vifiting  your  friend  at  his 
own  ho.ufe.    .  You  then  imagine  that  a  per-   - 
foa  does  not  expofe  himfclf  by  adl.ing  wrong,   , 
but  by  acknowledging  and  amending  his   • 
faults  ?  : 

TOMMY.    . 

But   what  would  every   body  fay,  if  a 
young  gentleman  like  me,  was  to  go-  and  ., 
beg  pardon  of  a  farmer's  fon  ?    * 

Mr/BARtow..  . 

They  will  probably  fay  that  you  have  •  *: 
more  fenfe  and  gratitude  than  they  exped- 
cd.    However,  you  are  to  ad  as  you  pleafe  j    , 
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with  the  fentiments  you  dill  feem  to  enter- 
tain, Harry  will  certainly  be  a  very  unfit 
companion,  and  you  will  do  much  better 
to  cultivate  the  new  acquaintance  you  have 
made. 

Mr.  Barlow  was  then  going  away,  but 
Tommy  burft  again  into  tears  and  begged 
him  not  to  go;  upon  which  Mr.  Barlow 
faid,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  you,  Tommy, 
but  our  converfation  is  now  at  an  end.  You 
have  afked  my  advice,  which  I  have  given 
you  freely.  I  have  told  you  how  you 
ought  to  act,  if  you  would  preferve  the 
efteem  of  any  good  or  fenfible  friend,  or 
prevail  upon  Harry  to  excule  your  paft 
behaviour.  But  as  you  do  not  approve  of 
what  I  fuggefled,  you  muft  follow  your  own 
opinions, 

Pray,  fir,  pray  fir,  fard  Tommy  fobbing, 
do  not  go.  I  have  ufed  Harry  Sandford  in 
the  mod  barbarous  manner ;  my  father  is 
angry  with  me  ;  and  if  you  defert  me,  I 
fhall  have  no  friend  left  in  the  world. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

That  will  be  your  own  fault,  and,  there- 
fore, you  will  not  defer  ve  to  be  pitied.   Is  it 
I  not 
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not  in  your  own  power  to  preferve  all  your 
friends,  by  an  honeft  confeflion  of  your 
faults  ?  Your  father  will  be  pleated,  Harry 
Sandford  will  heartily  forgive  you,  and  I 
fhall  retain  the  fame  good  opinion  of  your 
character  which  I  have  long  had. 

TOMMY. 

And  is  it  really  poffible,  fir,  that  you 
fhonld  have  a  good  opinion  of  me,  after  all 
I  have  told  you  about  myfelf  ?. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

I  have  always  thought  you  a  little  vain 
and  carelefs,  I  confeis ;  but,  at  the  f?.me 
time,  I  imagined  you  had  both  good  fenfe 
and  generofity  in  your  character;  !  de- 
pended upon  the  firft  to  make  you  fee  your 
faults,  and  upon  the  fecond  to  correct 
them. 

TOMMY. 

Dear  fir,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you: 
but  you  have  always  been  extremely  kind 
and  friendly  to  me. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

And,  therefore,  I  told  your  father  yef- 

terday,  who   is    very   much   hurt   at  your 

quarrel  with  Harry,  that  though  a  fudden 

G  d  paflion 
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paffion  might  have  tranfported  you  too  far, 
yet,  when  you  came  to  confider  the  matter 
coolly,  you  would  perceive  your  faults  and 
acknowledge  them  :  were  you  not  to  be- 
have in  this  manner,  I  owned  I  could  fay 
nothing  in  ycur  favour.  And  I  was  very 
much  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  when  I 
faw  the  courage  you  exerted  in  the  refcue 
'  of  Harry's  lamb,  and  the  companion  you 
felt  for  the  pcor  Highlander.  A  boy,  faid 
I,  who  has  fo  many  excellent  difpofitions, 
can  never  perfift  in  bad  behaviour.  He 
may  do  wrong  by  accident,  but  he  will  be 
afhamcd  of  his  error?,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
pair them  by  a  frank  and  generous  acknow- 
kdgment.  This  has  always  been  the  con- 
dud  of  really  great  and  elevated  minds ; 
•while  mean  and  groveling  ones  alone  ima- 
gine that  it  is  necefiary  to  perfift  in  faults 
they  have  once  committed. 
TOMMY. 

Oh,  fir ! — I  will  go  directly,  and  intreat 
Harry  to  forgive  me ;  I  am  convinced  that 
all  you  fay  is  right. — But  will  you  not  go 
•with  me  r  Do,  pray,  fir,  be  fo  good. — 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Gently,  gently,  my  good  friend;  you  are 

always  for  doing  every  thing  in  an  inftant. 

8  I  am 
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I  am  very  glad  you  have  taken  a  refolu- 
tion  which  will  do  you  fo  much  credit,  and 
give  fo  much  fatisfadtion  to  your  own  mind : 
but  before  you  execute  it,  I  think  it  will  be 
neeeflary  to  fpeak  to  your  father  and  mo- 
ther upon  the  fubjecl:,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  will  go  and  pay  a  vilit  to  farmer 
Sandford,..  and  bring  you  an  account  of 
Harry. 

TOMMY. 

Do,  fir,  be  fo  good ;  and  tell  Harry,  if 
you  pleafe,  that  there  is  nothing  I  defire  fo 
much  as  to  fee  him  ;  and  that  nothing  (hall 
ever  make  me  behave  ill  again.  I  have 
heard  too,  fir,  that  there  was  a  poor  black, 
that  came  begging  to  us,,  who  faved  Harry 
from  the  bull ;  if  I  could  but  find  him 
out,  I  would  be  good  to  kim  as  long  as  I 
live. 

Mr.  Barlow  commended  Tommy  very 
much  for  difpofitions  fo  full  of  gratitude 
and  goodnefs,  and  taking  leave  of  him, 
went  to  communicate  the  converfation  he 
had  juft  had  to  Mr.  Merton.  That  gen- 
tleman felt  the  fincereft  pleafure  at  the  ac- 
count, and  entreated  Mr.  Barlow  to  go  di- 
rectly to  prepare  Harry  to  receive  his  fon. 
That  little  boy,  added  he,  has  the  nobieft 

mind 
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mind  that  ever  adorned  an  human  being  ^ 
nor  fhall  I  ever  be  happy  till  I  fee  my  fon 
acknowledging  all  his  faults,  and  intreating 
forgivenefs:  for,  with  the  virtues  that  I  have 
difcovered  in  his  foul,  he  appears  to  me  a 
more  eligible  friend  and  companion  than 
noblemen  or  princes. 

Mr.  Barlow,  therefore,  fet  out  on  foot, 
though  Mr.  Merton  would  have  fent  his. 
carriage  and  fervants  to  attend  him,  and 
ibon  arrived  at  Mr.  Sandford's  farm.  It 
was  a  pleafant  fpot,  fituated  upon  the 
gentle  declivity  of  an  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  winded  along  a  fwift  and  clear  little 
ftream.  The  houfe  itfelf  was  fmall,  but 
warm  and  convenient,  furnifhed  with  the 
greateft  fimplicity,  but  managed  with  per- 
fect neatnefs.  'As  Mr.  Barlow  approached, 
he  faw  the  owner  himfelf  guiding  a  plough 
through  one  of  his  own  fields,  and  Harry, 
who  had  now  refumed  the  farmer,  directed 
the  horfes.  But  when  he  faw  Mr.  Barlow 
coming  acrofs  the  field,  he  ftopt  his  team, 
and  letting  fall  his  whip,  fprang  forward  to 
meet  him  with  all  the  unaffected  eagernefs 
of  joy.  As  foon  as  Harry  had  faluttd  Mr. 
Barlow,  and  inquired  after  his  health,  he- 
afked  him  with  the  greateft  kindnefs  after 
Tommy  $  for  I  fancy,  fir,  faid  he,  by  the 

way 
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way  which  I  fee  you  come,  you  have  been 
at  Mr.  Merton's  houfe.  Indeed  I  have, 
replied  Mr.  Barlow,  but  I  am  very  forry 
to  rmd  that  Tommy  and  you  are  not  upon 
as  good  terms  as  you  formerly  were. 

HARRY. 

Indeed,  fir,  I  am  very  forry  for  it  my- 
felf.  But  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  given 
matter  Merton  any  reafon  to  change  his 
fentiments  about  me:  and  though  I  do  not 
think  he  has  treated  me  as  well  as  he  ought 
to  do,  I  have  the  greateft  defire  to  hear  that 
he  is  well. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

That  you  might  have  known  yourfelf,  had 
you  not  left  Mr.  Merton 's  houie  fo  fudden- 
ly,  without  taking  leave  of  any  one,  even 
your  friend  Mr.  Merton,  who  has  always 
treated  you  with  fo  much  kindnefs. 

HARRY. 

Indeed,  fir,  I  fhall  be  very  unhappy  if 
you  think  I  have  clone  wrong ;  but  be  fb 
good  as  to  tell  me  how  I  could  have  acted 
otherwife.  I  am  very  forry  to  appear  to 
accufe  mafter  Merton,  neither  do  I  bear 
any  refentment  againft  him  for  what  he 
has  done,  but  fmce  you  fpeak  to  me  upon 

'  the 
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the  fubjedV,  I  fhall  he  obliged  to  tell  the  : 
truth. 

Mr.  BAR.IOW. 

Well,  Harry,  let  me  hear  it.    You  know 
I  fhall  IDC -the  iaft  perfon  to  condemn  you  if  . 
you  do  not  deferve  it. 

HARRY, 

I  know  your  conftant  kindnefs  to  me,  fir, 
and  I  always  confide  in  it:  however,  I  am 
not  fenfible  now  that  I  am  in- -fault.  You 
know,  fir,  that  it  was  with  great  nnwining- 
nefs  I  went  to  Mr.  Merton's,  for  I  thought 
there  would  be  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies 
there  that  would  ridicule  my  drefs  and  man-  - 
ners:  and  though  matter  Merton  has  been 
always  very  friendly  in  his  behaviour  towards. 
me,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  he 
might  grow  afhamed  of  my  company  at  his. 
own  houfe. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Do  you  wonder  at  that,  Harry,  confider- 
ing  the  difference  there  is  in  your  rank  and  j 
fortune  ? 

HARRY. 

No,  fir,  I  cannot  fay  I  do,  for  I  generally* 
obferve  that  thofe  who  are  rich  will  fcarcely 

treac 
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treat  the  poor  with  common  civility.  But, 
in  this  particular  cafe,  I  did  not  fee  any  rear 
fon  for  it.  t  never  defired  mailer  Merton 
to  admit  me  to  his  company  or  invite  rne 
to  his  houfe,  becaufe  I  knew  that  I  was 
born  and  bred  in  a  very  inferior,  flatioir. 
You  were  fo  good  as  to  take  me  to  y.our 
houfe,  and  there  1  became  acquainted  with 
him  j  and  if  I  was  then  much  in  his  com- 
pany, it  was  becaufe  he  feemed  to  defire  it 
himfeff,  and  I  always  endeavoured  to  treat 
him  with  the  greateft  refpe&.  - 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

That,  indeed,  is  true,  Harry;  in  all  your 
little  plays  and  ftudi.es  I  have  never  obferved 
any  thing  but  the-greateft  mildnefs  and.good- 
nature  on  your  part. 

HARRY. 

I  hope,  fir,  it  has  never  been  otherwife. 
But  though  I  have  the  greateft,  affection  fosv 
mafter  Merton,  I,  never  defire  to  go  home  . 
with  him.     What  fort  of  a  figure  could  a 
poor  boy  like  me  make  at  a  gentleman's 
table,  among  little  mafter  and  rnifTes  that 
powder  their  hair,  and  wear  buckles  as  big 
,  as  our  horfes  carry  upon  their  harnefs  ?  If 
1  attempted  to  fpeak,  I  was  always  laughed 
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at,  or  if  I  did  any  thing,  I  was  fure  to  hear 
fomething  about  clowns  and  ruftics !  And 
yet,  1  think,  though  they  were  all  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  you  would  not  much  have  ap- 
proved of  their  converfation,  for  it  was 
about  nothing  but  plays,  and  drefs,  and 
trifles  of  that  nature.  I  never  heard  one  of 
them  mention  a  fingle  word  about  faying 
their  prayers,  or  being  dutiful  to  their  pa- 
rents, or  doing  any  good  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Well,  Harry,  but  if  you  did  not  like  their 
converfation,  you  furely  might  have  borne 
it  with  patience  for  a  little  while :  and  then, 
I  heard  fomething  about  your  being  quar- 
relfome. 

HARRY. 

Oh,  fir,  I  hope  not. — I  was  to  be  fure 
once  a  little  paffionate,  but  that  I  could  not 
help,  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me. 
There  was  a  modeft,  fenfible  young  lady, 
that  was  the  only  perfon  who  treated  me  with 
anykindnefs;  and  a  bold,  forward,  ill-na- 
tured boy,  affronted  her  in  the  grofieft 
manner,  only  becaufe  fhe  took  notice  of 
me.  Could  I  help  taking  her  part  ?  Have 
you  not  told  me  too,  fir,  that  every  perfon, 

though 
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though  he  fhould  avoid  quarrels,  has  a 
right  to  defend  himfelf  when  he  is  at- 
tacked ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Well,  Harry,  I  do  not  much  blame  you, 
from  the  circumftances  I  have  heard  of  that 
affair :  but  why  did  you  leave  Mr.  Merton's 
family  fo  abruptly,  without  fpeaking  to  any 
body,  or  thanking  Mr.  Merton  himfelf  for 
the  civilities  he  had  (hown  you  I  Was  that 
right  ? 

HARRY. 

Oh,  dear,  fir,  I  have  cried  about  it  feve- 
ral  times,  for  I  think  I  muft  appear  very 
rude  and  ungrateful  to  Mr.  Merton.  But 
as  to  mailer  Tommy>  I  did  not  leave  him 
while  I  thought  I  could  be  of  any  ufe.  He 
treated  me,  I  muft  fay,  in  a  very  unworthy 
manner ;  he  joined  with  all  the  other  fine 
little  gentlemen  in  abufing  me,  only  becaufe 
I  endeavoured  to  perfuade  them  not  to  go 
to  a  bull-baiting;  and  then  at  lail  he  ftruck 
me.  I  did  not  ftrike  him  again,  becaufe  I 
loved  him  fo  much,  in  fpke  of  all  his  un- 
kindnefs ;  nor  did  I  leave  him  till  I  faw  he 
was  quite  fafe  in  the  hands  of  his  own  fer- 
vants.  And,  then,  how  could  I  go  back 
to  his  houfe,  after  what  he  had  done  to  me  ? 

I  did 
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I  did  not  choofeto  complain  of  him  to  Mh 
Merton  ;  .and  how  could  I, behave  to  him 
as  I  had  done  before  without  being  guilty 
of  meannefs  and  falfehood  ?  And  there- 
fore I  thought  it  better  to  go  home,  .and: 
defire  you  to  fpeak  to  Mr.  Merton  j  and 
intreat.him  to  forgive  my  rudenefs. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Well,  Harry,  I  can  inform  you  that  Mrj 
Merton  is  perfe&ly.  fatisfied.  upon  that  ac- 
count. But  there  is  one  circumftance  you 
have  not  mentioned,  my  little  friend,  and 
tbat-is  ycurlaving  Tommy's  life  from  the 
fury  of  the  enraged  bull. , 

HARRY. 

As  to  that,  fir,  I  hope  I  fhould  have  done 
the  fame  for  any  human  creature.  But  I 
believe  that  neither  of  us  would  have  ef-; 
caped,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  poor 
courageous  black,  that  came  to  our.  affift- 
ance. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

I  fee,  .Harry,  that  you  are  a  boy  of  a 
noble  and  generous  fpirit,  and,  1  highly  ap- 
prove of  every  thing  you  have  done :  but^ 
are  you.  determined  to  forfake  Tommy 

Merton 
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Merron  for  ever,  becaufe  he  has  once  be- 
haved ill  ? 

/ 

HARRY. 

I,  fir !  no,  I  am  fure.  But,  though  I 
am  poor,  I  do  not  defire  the  acquaintance 
of  any  body  thatdefpifes  me.  Let  him  keep 
company  with  his  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I 
am  fatisfied  with  companions  in  my  own 
ftation.  But  furely,  fir,  it 'is  not  1  that  for- 
fake  him,  but  he  that  has  caft  me^off. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

But  if  he  is  forry  for  what  he  has  done, 
and  only  defires  to  acknowledge  his  faults, 
and  obtain^your  pardon  ? 

HARRY. 

Oh,  dear,  fir !  I  fhould  forget  every 
thing  in  an  inflant.  I  knew  mafter  Tom- 
my was  always  a  little  pafTionate  and  head* 
ftrong;  but  he  is  at  the  fame  time  generous 
and  good-natured ;  nor  would  he,  I  am 
fure,  have  treated  me  fo  ill,  if  he  had  not 
been  encouraged  to  it  by  the  other  young 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  BARLOW, 

Well,  Harry,  I  believe  your  friend  is 
thoroughly  fenfible  of  his  faults,  and  that 

you 
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you  will  have  little  to  fear  for  the  future. 
He  is  impatient  till  he  fees  you  and  afks 
your  forgive nefs 

HARRY. 

Oh,  fir,  I  fliould  forgive  him  if  he  had 
beaten  me  an  hundred  times.  But,  though 
I  cannot  leave  the  horfes  now,  if  you  will 
be  fo  kind  to  wait  a  little,  I  dare  fay  my 
father  will  let  me  go  when  he  leaves  off 
ploughing. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

No,  Harry,  there  is  no  occafion  for  that. 
Tommy  has  indeed  ufed  you  ill,  and  ought 
to  acknowledge  it;  otherwife  he  will  not 
deferve  to  be  trufted  again.  He  will  call 
upon  you,  and  tell  you  all  he  feels  upon  the 
occafion.  In  the  mean  time,  I  was  defired, 
both  by  him  and  Mr.  Merton,  to  enquire 
after  the  poor  negro  that  ferved  you  fo  ma- 
terially and  faved  you  from  the  bull. 

HARRY. 

He  is  at  our  houfe,  fir ;  for  I  invited  him 
home  with  me  ;  and,  when  my  father  heard 
how  well  he  had  behaved,  he  made  him  up 
a  little  bed  over  theftable,  and  gives  him 
viduals  everyday;  and  the  poor  man  feems 
-very  thankful  and  induflrious,  and  fays  he 

would 
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would  gladly  do  any  kind  of  work  to  earn 
his  fubfulence. 

Mr.  Barlow  then  took  his  leave  of 
Harry,  and,  after  having  fpoken  to  his 
father,  returned  to  Mr.  Merton.  During 
his  abfence,  Mr.  Simmons  had  arrived  there 
to  fetch  away  his  niece :  but,  when  he  had 
heard  the  ftory  of  the  highlander,  he  per- 
fectly recollected  his  name  and  character, 
and  was  touched  with  the  fincerefl  cornpaf- 
fion  for  his  fufferings.  Upon  converting 
with  the  poor  man,  he  found  that  he  was 
extremely  well  acquainted  with  agriculture, 
as  well  as  truly  induftrious,  and  therefore 
inftantly  propofed  to  fettle  him  in  a  fmall 
farm  of  his  own,  which  happened  to  be  va- 
cant. The  poor  man  received  this  unex- 
pected change  in  his  fortune  with  tears  of 
joy,  and  every  mark  of  unaffected  grati- 
tude j  and  MK  Merton,  who  never  wanted 
generofity,  infifted  upon  having  a  {hare  in 
his  eftablifhment.  He  propofed  to  fupply 
him  with  the  necefTary  inftruments  of  agri- 
culture, and  a  couple  of  horfes,  to  begin 
the  culture  of  his  land.  Juft  in  that  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Barlow  entered,  and,  when  he 
had  heard,  with  the  fmcereft  pleafure,  the 
improvement  of  his  circumftances,  begged 
permifiion  to  fhare  in  fo  benevolent  an 

action. 
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a&ion.  I  have  an  excellent  milch  cow,  faiol 
he,  which  I  can  very  well  fpare,  whofe  milk 
will  fpeedily  recruit  the  ftrength  of  thefe 
poor  children  ;  and  I  have  half  a  dozen 
ewes  and  a  ram,  which  I  hope,  under  Mr. 
Campbell's  management,  will  foon  increafe 
to  a  numerous  flock.  The  poor  highlander 
feemed  almoft  frantic  with  fuch  a  profufiori 
Cf  unexpefted  blefilngs,  and  faid,  that  he 
wifhed  nothing  more  than  to  pafs  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  fuch  a  generous  na- 
tion, and  'to  be  enabled  to  fhow  at  lead  the 
fentirrents  which  fuch  undeferved  generoficy 
had  excited. 

At  night,  Mr.  Merton,  who  was  defirous, 
by  every  method,  to  fupport  the  good  im- 
prefiions  which  had  now  taken  polfeffion  of 
Tommy's  mind,  propofed  that  Mifs  Sim- 
irjons  fhould  favour  them  with  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  ftory  which  fhe  had  begun  the 
night  before.  That  young  lady  inftantly 
complied,  and  read  them 

Ccnchtfionof  the  Story  of  SOPH  RON  and 
TIGRANES. 


venerable  Chares  continued  his  nar- 
ration thus  :  I  panned  feveral  months  among 
the  Arabians,  delighted  with  the  fimplicity 

of 
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of  their  life  and  the  innocence  of  their  man- 
ners :  and  would  to  heaven,  added  he,  "with 
a  figh,  that  I  had  accepted  their  friendly 
invitations,  and  never  quitted  the  filence  of 
their  hofpitable  deferts  !  How  many  fcenes 
fliould  I  have  avoided,  which  fill  thefe  aged 
eyes  with  tears,  and  pierce  my  foul  with  hor- 
ror, as  often  as. I  recollect  them  !  I  fhould 
not  have  been  vvitnefs  to  Tuch  a  wafte  of  hu- 
man blood,  nor-  traced  the  gradual  ruin  of 
my  country.  I  fhould  not  have  feen  our 
towns  involved  in  flames,  nor  our  helplefs 
children  the  captives  of  fell  barbarians.  But 
it  is  in' vain  for  human  beings  to  repine  at 
the  juft  decrees  of  Providence,  which  have 
configned  every  people  to  mifery  and  fervi- 
tude  that  abandon  virtue,  and  attach  them- 
felves  to  the  purfuit  of  plcafure. 

I  left  Arabia,  with  an  heart  penetrated 
with  gratitude  and  admiration  for  its  virtuous 
and  benevolent  inhabitants.  They  difmiffed 
me  with  every  mark  of  kindnds  and  hofpU 
tality,  guided  me  over  their  dreary  deferts, 
and,  at  parting,  prefented  me  wi  h  one  of 
thole  beautiful  horfes,  which  are  the  admi- 
ration of  all  the  furrounding  nations.  I  will 
not  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  which  I  wandered  over  in 
fearch  of  wifdom  and  experience.  At  length 

VOL.  III.  H  I  re- 
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I  returned  to  my  native  city,  determined  to 
pals  the  reft  of  my  life  in  obfcurity  and 
retirement:  for  the  reiult  of  all  my  cbier- 
vations  was,  that  he  is  happieft,  who  pafTes 
his  time  in  innocent  employments  and  the 
obftrvauon  of  nature.  I  had  feen  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  the  eanh  repining  in  the  midtl 
of  their  fplendid  enjoyments,  difgufted  uith 
the  empty  pageantiyof  their  fituation,  and 
\vi£hing,  in  vain,  for  the  humble  tranquil- 
lity of  private  life.  I  had  vifited  many  of 
the  principal  cities  in  feveral  countries  where 
I  had  travelled,  but  I  had  uniformly  obferv- 
ed,  that  the  rr.iltries  and  crimes  of  mankind 
increafed  with  their  numbers.  I  therefore 
determined  to  avoid  the  general  contagion^ 
by  fixing  my  abode  in  ibme  fcqneftered 
fpot,  at  a  difrance  from  the  paiTions  and 
purfuits.cf  my  fellow-creatures.  I  collected 
the  remainder  of  my  effects,  and  with  them 
purchafed  a  little  farm  and  vineyard  in  a 
beautiful  and  fjlitary  fpot  near  the  fea.  Soon 
afterwards  I  married  a  virtuous  young 
woman,  and,  in  her  ibciety,  enjoyed  for 
feveral  years  as  great  a  degree  of  tranquillity 
as  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  man.  I  did 
Dot  difdain  to  exercife  with  my  own  hands 
the  different  employments  of  agriculture; 
fpr  I  thought  man  was  diihonoured  by  that 

indolence 
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indolence  which  renders  him  a  burthen  to  his 
fellow-creatures,  not  by  that  induftry  which 
is  neceffary  to  the  fupp:>rt  of  his  fpecies.  I, 
therefore  fometimes  guided  the  plough 
with  my  own  hands,  fometimes  laboured  in 
a  little  garden  which  fuppiied  us  with  excel- 
lent fruits  and  herbs.  I  tended  the  cattle, 
whofe  patient  labour  enabled  us  to  fubdue 
the  foil,  and  confidered  myfelf  as  only 
repaying  part  of  the  obligations  I  had 
received.  My  wife  too  exercifed  herfelf  in 
domeftic  cares ;  fhe  milked  the  (beep  and 
goats,  and  chiefly  prepared  the  food  of  the 
family.  Amid  my  other  employment^,  I 
did  nor  entirely  forget  the  ftudy  of  philofo- 
phy,  which  had  charmed  me  fo  much  in 
my  early  youth..  I  frequently  obferved, 
with  admiration,  the  wifdom  and  contrivance 
which  were  diiplayed  in  all  the  productions 
of  nature,  and  the  perfections  of  all  her 
works.  I  uied  to  walk  amid  the  coolnefs 
and  ilillnefs  of  the  evening,  feeding  my 
mind  with  pleafing  medications  upon  the 
power  and  wifdom  which  have  originally 
produced  and  ftiil  •  fupport  this  frame  of 
things.  I  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  earth, 
and  faw  it  covered  with  innumerable  animals, 
that  fported  upon  its  fur  face,  and  found  eacli 
according  to  his  nature,  fubfifbence  adapted 

PI    2  tO 
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to  his  wants.  I  faw  the  air  and  water  them- 
felves  teeming  with  life,  and  peopled  with 
innumerable  fwarms  of  infects.  I  faw,  that 
throughout  the  whole"  extent  of  the  crea- 
tion, as  far  as  I  was  capable  of  obferving 
it,  nothing  was  wafte  or  defolate ;  every 
thing  was  replete  with  lif<  .  and  adapted  to 
fupport  it.  Thefe  reflections  continually 
excited  in  my  mind  new  gratitude  and  ve- 
neration for  that  myfterious  Being,  whofe 
goodnefs  prefides  over  fuch  an  inquire  va- 
riety of  beings.  I  endeavoured  to  eievate 
my  thoughts  to  contemplate  his  nature  and 
qualities ;  I,  however,  found  my  faculties 
too  bounded  to  comprehend  the  infinite 
perfections  of  his  nature.  J  therefore  con- 
tented myfelf  with  imperfectly  tracing  him 
in  his  works,  and  adoring  him  as  the 
common  friend  and  parent  of  ail  his 
creatures. 

Nor  did  I  confine  myfelf  to  thefe  fpecu- 
lations,  however  fublime  and  confolatory  to 
the  human  heart.  Deftined  as  we  are  to 
inhabit  this  globe  of  earth,  it  is  our  intertfl: 
to  be  acquainted  with  its  nature  and- the  pro- 
perties of  its  productions.  For  this  rcafon, 
I  particularly  examined  all  the  vegetables 
which  are  capable  of  becoming  the  food  of 
man,  or  of  the  various  animals  which  con- 
tribute 
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tribute  to  his  fupport ;  I  fludied  their  qua- 
lities, the  foil  in  which  they  delighted,  the 
the  improvements  which  might  be  made  in 
every  fpecies.  I  fometimes  wandered  among 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  wherever 
the  fall  of  rocks,  or  the  repeated  violence 
of  torrents,  had  borne  away  the  foil,  I  con- 
fidered,  with  filent  admiration,  the  various 
fubftances  which  we  call  by  the  common 
name  of  earth.  Thefe  1  ufed  to  coiled  and 
mingle  with  the  mould  of  my  own  garden, 
by  which  means  I  frequently  made  ufeful 
difcoveries  in  fertilizing  the  foil,  and  in- 
creafing  the  quantity  of  food. 

I  alfo  confidered  the  qualities  of  the  air 
which  furrounds  and  fuftains  all  living  ani- 
mals. I  particularly  remarked  the  noxious 
or  falutary  effects  it  is  able  to  produce  upon 
their  constitutions,  and,  by  thefe  means,  was 
frequently  enabled  to  give  ufeful  counfels  to 
all  the  neighbourhood.  A  large  traft  of 
ground  had  been  formerly  deluged  by  the 
lea,  and  the  waters,  finding  no  convenient 
vent,  fpread  themfelves  all  around,  and  con- 
verted a  large  extent  of  foil  into  a  filthy 
marlh.  Every  year,  when  the  heat  of  fum- 
mer  prevailed,  the  atmofphere  was  filled  with 
putrid  exhalations,  which  produced  fevers 
and  peftilential.  diforders  among  the  inha- 
H  3  bitanu. 
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bitant?.  Touched  with  companion  for  the 
evils  which  they  endured,  I  perfuaded  them 
to  undertake  the  tafk  of  draining  the  foil, 
and  letting  off  the  fuperfluous  waters.  This 
I  ir.ftructed  them  to  do  with  fuch  (ucccfs, 
th;.t;  in  a  fhort  riiife,  an  unvhulfome  defert 
became  covered  v, ith  the  mod  luxuriant 
harveib,  and  \vas  deprived  of  all  its  noxious 
influence.  By  thus  rendering  my  fervices 
ulcful  to  try  fellow-creatures,  I  received  the 
pureft  reward  which  can  attend  the  increafe 
of  knowledge,  the  confcioufnefs  of  perform- 
ing my  duty,  and  hurr.bly  imitating  that 
Being,  vvhofe  goodnefs  is  as  general  and  un- 
Dounded  as  his  power. 

Amid  thefe  tranquil  and  innocent  em- 
ployments, my  life  [lowed  trendy  away  like 
a  clear  and  even  (bream  ;  I  was :i  ftrangcr  to 
avarice,  to  ambicion,  and  to  all  the  cares 
wiiich  ngitate  the  bulk  of  mortals,  Alternate 
labour  and  ftudy  prcferved  the  vigour  both 
of  body  and  mind  ;  onr  wants  were  few  and 
eafily  gratified  ;  we  chiefly  fubfifted  upon 
the  liberal  returns  of  the  earth,  and  feldom 
polluted  our  table  with  the  bodies  of  (laugh- 
tered  animals.  One  only  child,  the  unfor- 
tunate girl  u  ho  owes  her  prefervation  to  the 
courage  of  this  young  man,  was  granted  to 
our  prayers.  But  in  her  we  found  enough  to 

exercife 
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cxercife  all  the  affe&ions  of  our  minds.  We 
hung  with  extacy  upon  her  innocent  fi  rules,- 
and  remarked  her  opening  graces  with  all  the 
partiality  of  parental  fondnefs.  As  fhe  grew 
up,  her  mother  instructed  her  in  all  the  arts 
and  employments  of  her  firx  ;  while  I,  who 
already  faw  the  tempeft  gathering,  which  has 
fince  burft  with  fuch  fatal  fury  upon  my 
country,  thought  it  necdliry  EO  aim  her 
mind  with  all  the  firmnefs  which  education 
can  beftovv.  For  this  reatbn,  I  endeavoured 
to  give  both  to  her  mind  and  body  a  degree 
of  vigour,  which  is  feldom  found  m  the  fe- 
male lex.  As  foon  as  11: e  was  iurHciently 
advanced  in  drength  to  be  capable  of  the 
lighter  labours  of  hufbandry  and  gardening, 
1  employed  her  as  my  conftant' companion. 
Selene,  for  true  was  htr  name,  foon  ac- 
quired a  dexterity  in  all  thcfe  ruftic  employ- 
ments, which  I  confidered  with  equal  plea- 
fure  and  admiration.  If  wcm^n  are  in  ge- 
neral feeble  both  in  body  and  mind,  it  ariles 
Jefs  from  nature  than  from  education.  We 
encourage  a  vicious  indol-nce  and  inadivity, 
which  we  fallcly  call  delicacy ;  inftead-  of 
hardening  their  minds  by  the  feverer  prin- 
ciples of  reafon  and  philofophy,  we  breed 
them  to  ufelds  arts,  which  terminate  i.i  va- 
nity and  fenfuality.  In  moil  of  the  countries 
H  4  which 
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\vhich  I  had  vifited,  they  are  taught  nothing 
of  an  higher  nature  than  a  few  modulations 
of  the  voice,  or  ufelefs  poftures  of  the  body ; 
their  time  is  confumed  in  (loth  or  trifles,  and 
trifles  become  the  only  pursuits  capable  of 
interesting  them.  We  feem  to  forget,  that 
ic  is  upon  the  qualities  of  the  female  fex, 
that  our  own  domeftic  comforts,  and  the 
education  of  our  children  rruft  depend.  Ard 
\vhat  are  the  comforts  or  the  education  which 
a  race  of  beings,  corrupted  from  their  in- 
fancy, and  unacquainted  with  all  the  duties 
of  life,  are  fitted  to  beftow  ?  To  touch  a 
imifical  inllrument  with  ufelefs  fkill,  to  ex- 
hibit their  natural  or  affecled  graces  to  the 
eyes  of  indolent  and  debauched  young  men, 
to  diflipate  their  hufband's  patrimor  y  in 
riotous  and  unneceflary  expenccs,  thefe  are 
the  only  arts  ciihivated  by  women  in  mod:  of 
the  policed  nations  I  had  feen.  And  the  con- 
fequences  are  uniformly  fuch  as  may  be  tx- 
pededto  proceed  fom  fuch  polluted  fources, 
piivate  mifery,  and  public  fervitude. 

But  Selene's  education  was  regulated  by 
different  views,  and  conducted  upon  fcverer 
principles  ;.  if  that  can  be  called  feverity, 
which  opens  the  mind  to  a  fenfe  of  moral 
and  religious  duties,  and  moft  effectually 
arms  it  againil  the  inevitable  evils  of  life. 

With 
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With  the  rifing  fun  flie  left  her  bed,  and 
accompanied  me  to  the  garden  or  the  vine- 
yard. Her  little  hands  were  employed  in 
ihortening  the  luxurious  fhoots  of  fruitful 
trees,  that  fupplied  our  table  with  wholefome 
and  delicious  fruits ;  or  in  fupporting  the 
branches  of  fuch  as  funk  beneath  their  load. 
Sometimes  {he  colle&ed  water  from  a  clear 
and  conftant  rill  that  rolled  along  the  valley, 
and  recruited  the  force  of  plants  that  were 
exhaufted  bv  the  fun.  With  what  delight 
did  1  view  her  innocent  chearfulnefs  and 
afliduity !  With  what  plcafure  did  flie  receive 
the  praifes  which  I  gave  to  her  fkill  and  in- 
duftry^  or  hear  the  leilbns  of  wifdorn  and 
the  examples  of  virtuous  women,  which 
I  ufed  to  read  her  at  evening,  out  of  the 
writings  of  celebrated  philofophers  which  I 
had  collected  in  my  travels  I 

But  fuch  a  life  was  too  unchecquered  with 

.   misfortune  to  laft..     The  find  ftroke  which 

attacked  and  almoft  deftroyed  my  hopes  of 

good,  was  the  untimely  lofs  of  my  dear  and 

virtuous  wife.    The  pefttlential  hears  of  au- 

tunan  overpowered  her  tender  frame,  and 

raifed  a  confirming  fever  in  her  veins..    For 

ibme  time  (he  ftruggled  againft  the  difeafe, 

but  at  length  her  pure  and  innocent  fpirit 

H  5  forfook 
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forfook  this  earth  for  ever,  and  left  me,  com- 
fortlefs  and  forlorn,  to  mourn  her  lofs. 

I  will  not,  my  worthy  hofts,  attempt  to 
defcribe  the  inexprefllble  diftrefs  which  ieized 
my  foul  at  feeing  myfelf  thus  deferted.  There 
are  fome  philofophers  that  afpire  to  triumph 
over  human  feelings,  and  confider  all  tender 
affections  as  difgraceful  weakneffes :  for  my 
part,  I  have  never  pretended  to  that  degree 
of  infenfibility.  I  have,  indeed,  oppofed  as 
criminal, that  habitual  acquiefcence  in  forrow 
which  renders  us  unfit  for  the  difcharge  of 
our  duties ;  but  while  I  have  endeavoured 
to  act,  I  have  never  biufhed  at  feeling,  like  a 
man.  Even  now  that  time  has  mitigated 
the  keennefs  of  thefmart,  I  feel  the  habitual 
anguifh  of  an  incurable  wound.  But  let  me 
rather  haften  to  relate  the  few  remaining 
events  of  an  uniform,  unvaried  life,  than 
detain  you  with  an  ufelefs  repetition  of  my 
forrcws. 

Scarcely  had  time  afforded  me  a  feeble 
comfort,  when  the  recollection  of  pad  mis- 
fortunes was  almoft  extinguifhed  by  the 
new  ones  which  overwhelmed  my  country. 
The  fertile  plains  of  Syria  abounded  in  all 
the  necefTaries  and  conveniencies  of  life.  The 
vine  feemed  to  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  every 

valley> 
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valley,  and  offer  its  luxuriant  produce  to 
every  hand.  The  induitrious  infedt  which 
fpins  the  wonderful  fubftance  called  filk  out 
of  its  bowels,  though  lately  introduced  into 
that  part  of  Alia,  feemed  to  receive  new 
vigour  from  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate. 
Corn  and  oil,  the  nobleft  fruits,  and  the  molt 
falubrious  herbs,  were  found  in  the  garden  of 
every  peafant  -r  and  the  herds  of  cattle  and 
horfes,.  which  wandered  over  our  luxuriant 
paftures,  equalled  or  furpaffed  all  I  had  ob- 
ierved  in  other  countries.  But  this  profufioa 
ef  bleflings,  inftead  of  being  attended  witlv. 
any  beneficial  effects,  produced  nothing  but 
a  foolifh  tafte  for  frivolous  employment  and 
fcnfuality^  Feafts,  and  dances,  and  muficx 
the  tricks  of  players,  and  exhibitions  of  buf- 
foons, were  more  attended  to  than  all  the 
ierious  and  important  cares  of  life.  Every 
young  man  was  a  critic  in  the  faience  of  ad- 
}4j(ling  the  folds  of  his  robe,  or  of  giving  a 
ftudied  negligence  to  his  hair  j  every  young, 
woman  was  instructed  in  every  art 'that  ferves- 
to  confume  time  or  endanger  modefty.  Re- 
peat to  them  an  idle  tale,  the  tricks  of  a- 
gamefter,  or  the  adventures  of  a  finging1; 
girl,  and  every  audience  liftened  with-  mute 
attention  to  the  wonderful  narration  j,but  tell 
tliem.of  the  fituation  of  their  country,  the 
H  6  **- 
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wretched  (late  of  their  civil  and  military  dif- 
cipline,  or  of  the  numerous  and  warlike  tribes 
of  barbarians  which  furround  them,  and 
every  auditor  would  (leal  away  in  filence, 
and  leave  the  uninterefting  theme. 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  it  was  not  long 
to  be  expected  that  my  countrymen  would 
be  permitted  to  hold  the  riches  they  abufed, 
and  wanted  firmnefs  to  defend.  A  warlike 
tribe  of  barbarians  burft  forth  from  the 
northern  mountains  of  Afia,  and  fpread 
rhemfelves  over  our  fertile  plains,  which 
they  laid  wafte  like  a  confuming  temped. 
After  a  few  ineffectual  fldrmifhes,  which 
only  ferved  to  expofe  their  vveaknefs  to  the 
contempt  of  their  enemies,  they  yielded 
without  oppofition  to  the  invader ;  in  this,, 
indeed,  more  wife  than  to  irritate  him  by  a 
fruitlefs  refiftance:  and  thusy  in  a  few  weeks,, 
the  leader  of  an  obfcure  tribe  of  barbarians 
faw  himfelf  become  a  powerful  monarch, 
and  pofleflbr  of  one  of  the  richefr  provinces 
of  Afia. 

I  was  fitting  one  evening  at  the  door  of 
my  cottage,  gazing  upon  the  fading  glory  qf 
the  fetting  fun,  when  a  man  of  a  majeftic 
appearance,  but  with  fomething  ferocious 
in  his  look,  attended  by  feveral  others,  paft 
by.  As  he  approached  my  little  garden 

he 
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he  feemed  to  view  it  with  fatisfadion,  and 
to  unbend  the  habitual  fternnefs  of  his  look: 
I  afked  him  if  he  would  enter  in  and  tafte 
the  fruits  with  his  companions.  He  ac- 
cepted my  offer;  and,  entering  into  a  fhady 
arbour,  I  brought  him  the  mod  palatable 
fruits  I  could  find,  with  milk  and  other 
ruftic  fare,  fuch  as  my  farm  afforded.  He 
feemed  pleafed  with  his  entertainment,  and 
when  he  was  departing,  thanked  me  with 
great  affability,  and  bade  me  afk  a  favour 
in  return  -,  which,  added  he,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  conscious  pride,  you  can  fcarcely 
make  too  great  either  for  my  gratitude  or 
power.  If,  anlwerered  I,  for  I  began  to  fuf- 
peel:  that  it  was  Arfaces,  the  leader,  of  thefe 
barbarians,  your  power  is  indeed  equal  to 
every  boon,  give  peace  arid  liberty  to  my 
country.  The  firft,  faid  he,  I  have  already 
given ;  and,  as  to  the  fecond,  rt  is  impof- 
fibie ;  their  vices  and  effeminacy  render 
them  incapable  of  enjoying  it».  Men  that 
have  neither  virtue,  temperance,  nor  va- 
lour, can  never  want  a  mafter ;  even  though 
Arfaces  were  to  withdraw  his  conquering 
troops.  But  afk  again,  added  he,  Ibme- 
thing  for  thyfelf,  and  let  the  favour  be  wor- 
thy me  to  beftow.  Heaven,  anfwered  I, 
with  a  fmile>  has  already  given  every  thing 
9  that 
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that  I  can  want,  when  it  gave  the  earth 
fertility,  and  me  the  power  to  labour.  All-, 
therefore,  that  I  requeftr  O  mighty  con- 
queror, is,  that  you  will  pleafe  to  order  your 
men  to  ftep  afide  from  the  newly  cultivated 

f round,  and  not  deftroy  my  vegetables* 
y  heavens,  faid  Arfaces,  turning  to  his 
companions,  there  is  fomething  elevated  in 
the  tranquillity  and  compofure  of  this  man's 
mind  ;  and,  were  I  not  Arfaces,  I  {hould 
be  with  pleafure,  Chares.  He  then  depart- 
ed, but  ordered  me  to  attend  him  the  next 
day  at  the  camp,  and  gave  ftri£t  orders  that 
none  of  the  foldiers-  (hould  moleft  me,  or 
injure  my  humble  refidence. 

I  attended  the  great  Arfaces  at  the  time 
he  had  appointed,  and  traverfed  the  en- 
campment of  his  troops  with,  admiration 
and  regret.  This  people  was  a  tribe  of 
that  mighty  empire  which  is  called  Scythia.,, 
whofe  inhabitants  have  fo  often  ifTued  from 
their  deferts  for  the  conqueft  and  deftruc- 
tion  of  their  neighbours.  This  country 
extends  to  an  unknown  length  behind  the 
mod  fertile  diftrrfts  of  Europe  and  Afia. 
The  climate  is  cold  in- winter,,  and  the  earth 
for  feveral  months  covered  with  fnow  -t  but 
in  fumrrer  it  feels  the  enlivening  influence 
of  the  fun,  and  for  that  reafon  is  poffcfied 
4  of 
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of  an  amazing  degree  of  fertility.  But, 
as  the  inhabitants  live  remote  from  the  fea, 
and  poflfefs  few  navigable  rivers,  they  are 
•  little  acquainted  with  agriculture  or  the  arts 
of  life.  Inilead  of  trufling  to  the  increafe 
of  their  fields  for  food,  they  raife  prodigious 
herds  of  cattle  and  horfes  in  the  luxuriant 
paftures,  which  every  where  abound.  The 
Scythians,  like  the  Arabians,  wander  over 
thefe  immenfe  fpaces  without  a  fixed  or  per- 
manent refidence.  By  the  fide  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  where  the  verdure  is-  more  con- 
ftant,  and  the  vegetation  (Ironger,  they  ge- 
nerally encamp,  until  the  heats  of  the  fum- 
mer  cornpej  them  to  afcend  the  mountains 
and  feek  a  cooler  refidence.  Their  houfes 
are  compofed  of  flender  poles  covered 
with  fkins  or  a  coarfe  cloth,  and  therefore 
eafily  ereded,  or  taken  down  and  (lowed,  in 
waggons,  for  the  convenience  of  tranf- 
porting  them  in  their  marches.  Their  diet 
is  anfw^rable  to  the  poverty  of  their  habi- 
tations* They  milk  their  herds,  and  above 
all,  their  mares,  and  preierve  the  produce 
in  large  bottles  for  monihs  together*  This 
four  and  homely  mefs  is  to  them  the  greateft 
dainty,  and  compofes  the  chief  of  their 
nourifhment.  To  this  they  add  the  fiefh  of 
their  cattle  and  horfes,,  which  they  kill  when 

afflicted 
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alfli&ed  with  difeafe,  but  rarely  in  health. 
This  is  the  fimple  and  uniform  life  of  all  the 
Scythians;  but  this  fimplicity  renders  them 
formidable  to  all  their  neighbours,  and  irre- 
fiftible  in  war.  Unibftened  by  eafe  or  lux- 
ury, unacquainted  with  the  artificial  wants 
of  life,  thefe  nations  pafs  their  lives  in 
manly  exercifes  and  ruftic  employments. 
But  horfemanfhip  is  the  greateft  pride  and 
pafTion  of  their  fouls :  nor  is  there  an  indi- 
vidual who  does  not  at  leaft  pofiefs  ftveral 
of  thefe  noble  animals.  Thefe,  though 
imall  in  fize,  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 
fatigues  of  war  and  the  chace,  and  endowed 
with  incomparable  fwiftnefs.  As  to  the 
Scythians  themfelves,  they  excel  all  other 
nations,  unlefs  it  be  die  Arabs,  in  their 
courage  and  addrefs  in  riding.  Without  a 
faddle,  or  even  a  bridle,  their  young  men 
will  vault  upon  an  unbacked  courier,  and 
keep  their  feats  in  fpite  of  all  his  violent 
efforts,  till  they  have  rendered  him  tame 
and  obedient  to  their  will.  In  their  mili- 
tary expeditions  they  neither  regard  the 
obftacles  of  nature,  nor  the  inclemencies  of 
the  feafon,  and  their  horfes  are  accuftomed 
to  traverfe  rocks  and  mountains  with  a  fa- 
cility that  is  incredible.  If  they  reach  a  river, 
inftead  of  waiting  for  the  tedious  affiftance  of 

boats 
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boats  and  bridges,  the  warrior  divefts  himfelf 
of  his  cloaths  and  arms,  which  he  places  in 
a  bundle  upon  his  horfe's  back,  and  then, 
plunging  into  the  flream,  conduces  him  over 
by  the  bridle.  Even  in  the  midft  of  winter, 
when  the  hatred  of  other  nations  gives  way 
to  the  inclemencies  of  the  feafon,  the  Scy- 
thian follows  his  military  labours ;  and  re- 
joices to  fee  the  earth  thick  covered  with 
froft  and  fnow,  becaufe  it  affords  him  a 
folid  path  to  his  excurfions.  Neither  the 
fevered  cold,  nor  the  mod  violent  ftorrns,  can 
check  his  ardour.  Wrapt  up  in  the  thick 
furs  of  animals,  the  patient  horfeman  pur- 
fues  his  march,  while  all  his  food  for  weeks 
together  is  comprized  in  a  little  bag  of  feeds 
or  corn.  Javelins,  and  bows  and  arrows,  are 
the  arms  which  this  people  are  taught  from 
their  infancy  to  ufe  with  furprizing  dexterity ; 
and,  no  Ids  dangerous  when  they  fly  than 
when  they  charge  the  enemy  in  front,  they 
are  accuftomed  to  (hoot  with  an  unerring 
aim  at  their  pujfuers,  and  turn  the  fortune 
of  the  battle. 

Such  men  are  fcarcely  to  be  conquered  by 
the  efforts  of  the  moft  powerful  nations  or 
fovereigns ;  and,  therefore,  the  proudeft 
conquerors  of  the  world  have  failed  in  their 
attempts  to  fubdue  them.  Darius,  one  of 

the 
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the  greateft  kings  which  the  vaft  empire  of 
Perfia  ever  obeyed,  once  attempted  the 
exploit,  and  had  nearly  perilhed  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

-  He  advanced  with  a  powerful  army,  but 
ill  prepared  for  fuch  an  expedition,  into  the 
Scythian  wades.  The  inhabitants,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  mod  tfrethial  methods  of 
defence,  tranfported  their  families  and  herds 
into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  and, 
mounting  their  fleeted  hoifes,  teemed  to  fiy 
before  the  monarch.  Infatuated  with  pride 
and  confidence  he  purfued  the  chace  for 
feveral  days,  until  he  fcund  himfelf  In  the 
mid  ft  of  foiitary  defers,  totally  dtftituie  of 
all  chut  !iu  a -an  wants  require,  where  his  army 
could  neither  advance  nor  retire1,  without 
equal  dangerof 'perilling  by  thuft  aj-.vl  fa- 
mine. When  they  law  him  thus  involved, 
the  Scythian  horfemcn  began  to  check  their 
fpeedj  i  rifle  ad  of  flying,  as  ufual,  they 
hemmed  him  in  on  every  fide,  and  har- 
raffed  the  army  with  continual  attacks.  It 
was  then  they  fent  a  prefent  to  the  Per  flan 
king,  whofc  myfterious  meaning  increafed 
the  terrors  of  his  fituation.  A  Scythian-, 
mounted  upon  a  fiery  fteed,  entered  the 
camp  at  full  fpeed,  and,  regardlefs  of  dan- 
ger or  oppoficion,  'penetrated  even  to  the 

royal 
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royal  tent,  where  Darius  was  holding  a 
council  with  his  nobles.  -While  they  were 
all  amazed  at  this  extraordinary  boldnefs, 
the  man  leaped  lightly  from  his  horfe,  and, 
placing  a  little  bundle  upon  the  ground, 
vaulted  up  again  with  inconceivable  agility, 
and  retired  with  the  fame  happy  expedition. 
The  curiofity  of  the  monarch  made  him 
inftantly  order  the  packet  to  be  examined, 
which  contained  only  a  moufe,  a  bird,  a 
fifh,  and  a  bundle  of  arrows.  Silence  and 
attonilhment  for  fome  time  fdzed  the  af- 
fembly  j  till,  at  length,  the  king  obferved> 
that  he  thought  the  prefent  which  the  Scy- 
thians had  lent  could  fignify  nothing  but 
their  fubmiflfion  to  his  arms.  The  moufe, 
faid  he,  muft  reprefent  the  earth,  becaufe 
he  refides  in  holes  which  he  digs  in  the  foil ; 
the  fifli  inhabits  the  waters,  and  the  bird 
refides  in  airj  by  fending  me,  therefore, 
all  thcfe  various  animals,  they  mean  to  fig- 
nify that  they  refign  their  air,  their  waters, 
and  their  earth,  to  my  dominion:  nor  is 
the  bundle  of  arrows  more  difficult  to  be 
explained:  thefe  conftitute  their  principal 
defence,  and,  by  fending  them  to  an  enemy, 
they  can  intimate  nothing  but  terror  and 
fubmifTion. 

All 
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All  who  were  prefent  applauded  this  dif- 
courfe  of  the  monarch,  excepting  Gobrias, 
a  man  of  fingular  wifdom  and  experience, 
who,  when  he  was  prefTed  to  declare  his 
fentiments,  fpoke  to  him  thus:  It  is  with 
the  greateft  reluctance,  O  king,  that  I  find 
myfelf  compelled  to  explain  thefe  prefents 
of  our  enemies  in  a  very  different  manner. 
That  the  Scythians,  who  have  hitherto 
fhewn  no  marks  either  of  fear  or  fubmifiion, 
fhould,  on  a  fudden,  feel  fo  great  a  terror 
of  the  Perfian  arms,  I  cannot  eafily  believe: 
more  efpecially  when  I  confider,  that  our 
army  is  very  much  reduced  by  the  diftrefs 
it  has  fuffered,  and  environed  on  every  fide 
by  the  enemy,  whofe  boldnefs  vifibly  in- 
creafes  with  our  necefilties.  What,  there- 
fore, I  fhould  infer  from  this  extraordinary 
prefent  is  this;  they  intimate  that,  unlefs, 
like  the  moufe,  you  can  dig  your  paflage 
through  the  earth,  or  fkim  the  air  like  the 
bird,  or  glide  through  waters  with  the  fifh, 
you  (hall  certainly  perifh  by  the  Scythian 
arrows. 

Such  was  the  fentiment  of  Gobrias,  and 
all  the  aiTembly  was  ftruck  with  the  evident 
truth  of  his  interpretation.  The  king  him- 
felf  began  to  perceive  and  repent  his  rafli- 
nefs ;  inftead  of  advancing  farther  into  de- 

ferts 
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ferts  which  afforded  no  fubfiftence,  he  re- 
folved  to  attempt  a  retreat.  This,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  able  to  effect,  without  the 
lofs  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  troops,  who 
perifhed  by  thirft  and  famine,  and  the  con- 
tinual attacks  of  the  enemy. 

Nor  was  the  expedition  of  Lyfimachus, 
another  powerful  king,  againft  this  people, 
lets  memorable  or  lefs  unfortunate.  His 
army  was  defeated,  and  he  himfelf  taken 
prifoner;  but,  inftead  of  meeting  with  that 
cruelty  which  we  are  accuftomed  to  expect 
from  barbarians,  he  experienced  the  greateft 
moderation  and  humanity  from  his  con- 
querors. The  general  of  the  Scythians  in- 
vited his  captive  to  a'folemn  feftival,  in 
which  he  took  care  to  aflemble  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  luxury  and  magnificence  which 
prevails  in  poiiihed  nations.  The  moft  ex- 
quifite  meats  were  ferved  up  to  table,  and 
the  moft  generous  wines  fparkled  in  golden 
bowls  of  the  exacted  workmanfhip.  .Lyfi- 
machus was  equally  delighted  with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  repaft  and  the  politenefs  of 
the  entertainer ;  but  he  was  extremely  fur- 
prized,  that,  inftead  of  fharing  in  the  feaft, 
or  even  fitting  down  at  table,  the  Scythian 
leader  repofed  in  a  corner  of  the  tent,  upon 
the  bare  ground,  and  iatisfied  his  hunger 

with 
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with  the  mod  coarfe  and  ordinary  fare,  pre- 
pared with  all  the  fimplicity  of  his  country's 
manners.      When    the  entejtiinrmnt    was 
finifhed,  he  afked  Lyfimachus  which   me-r 
thod  of  life  appeared  to  him  the  mod  agree- 
able.    Lyfimachus  could   not   conceal    his 
preference  of  the   more  refined  and  luxuri- 
ous dainties,  or  his  diflike  of  the  Scythian 
diet.      If,    therefore,  replied  his  generous 
hoft,  you  feel  Ib  great  a  contempt  for  what 
this  country  produces,  and  fo  ftrong  a  pre- 
ference for  the  productions  of  your  own, 
what  but  madnefs,  O  king,  can  have  tempt- 
ed you  to  come  fo  far  in  order  to  fubdue 
men  that  live  in  a  manner  you    dcfpife.? 
Is  it  not  much  greater  wifdom  to  be  con- 
tented   with  thofe    advantages  which    you 
prize  fo  highly,  than   to  expofe  them  to  a 
certain  hazard,  for  the  chance  of  acquiring 
what  would  afford   no  pltafure  or  fatisfao 
tion  ?    But  let  this   leiTon  be  fufficient  to 
teach  you   moderation.     A   country  which 
produces  nothing  but  iron  is  not  eafily  con- 
quered ;  nor  are  men,  who  have  been  from 
their  infancy  inured  to  every  hardship,  to  be 
vanquifhed  by  curled  and  perfumed  foldiers, 
who  cannot  live  without  baths,  and  mufic, 
and  daily   fends.     Be  contented,  therefore, 
for  the  futu  e,    to  number  the   Scythians 

among 
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among  your  friends ;  and  rather  pray  that 
the  gods'  may  keep  them  in  ignorance  of 
the  fuperiority  of  your  method  of  living, 
lefl  a  dcrfire  of  fading  ic  fhould  tempt  them 
to  defert  their  own  country  and  invade 
yours.  With  this  difcourfe  he  generoufiy 
reftored  Lyfimachus  to  liberty,  and  fuffered 
him  to  lead  back  the  (battered  remains  of 
his  numerous  army. 

Such  was  the  .nation  which  had  invaded 
Syria,  and  eafily  triumphed  over  the  efforts 
of  an  effeminate  and  un warlike  people.  As 
I  palled  through  the  camp,  I  was  aftonifhed 
at  the  order  and  regularity  which  prevailed 
among  thefe  barbarians.  Some  were  exer- 
cifing  their  horfes  in  the  mimic  reprefenta- 
tion  of  a  battle ;  part  fled  with  incredible 
fpeed,  while  the  reft  purfued  and  darted 
blunted  javelins  at  their  antagcnifts.  Yet 
even  thofe  who  fled  would  frequently  turn 
upon  their  purfuers,  and  make  them  repent 
their  rafhnefs.  Some,  while  their  horfes 
were  running  in  full  fpeed,  would  vault 
from  off  their  backs  to  others  which  ac- 
companied them.  Some  would  gallop  by 
a  mark  erected  for  their  arrows,  and  when 
they  had  pafied  it  a  confiderable  way,  turn 
themfcl^es  round  upon  their  horfes  and 
transfix  it  with  an  unerring  aim.  I  fiw 

many 
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many  who  vaulted  upon  their  horfes,  and 
placed  themfelves  between  two  naked 
fwords,  which  would  have  given  them  cer- 
tain death,  had  they  fwerved  ever  fo  little 
from  the  juft  direction.  In  another  part  of 
the  camp,  I  obferved  the  children  who 
imitated  all  the  actions  of  their  fathers,  and 
bended  little  bows  adapted  to  their  flrength, 
or  guided  horfes  of  an  inferior  ftature  along 
the  plain.  Their  women  were  indeed  infe- 
rior to  the  Syrians  in  beauty  and  elegance, 
but  feemed  to  be  of  a  more  robuft  confti- 
tution,  and  more  adapted  to  produce  and 
educate  warriors. 

I  faw  no  gold,  no  jewels,  no  vain  and 
cdftly  apparel  $  but  all  feemed  bufy  in  do- 
meftic  cares,  preparing  the  food  of  their 
families,  or  tending  upon  their  infants.  At 
length  I  reached  the  royal  tent,  which 
fcarcery  differed  from  the  reft  in  its  ftruc- 
ture  or  fimplicity,  and  was  immediately  in- 
troduced to  the  great  Arfaces.  He  received 
me  with  a  courtefy  which  had  nothing  of 
the  barbarian  in  it,  feated  me  familiarly  by 
his  fide,  and  entered  into  a  long  converfa- 
tion  with  me  upon  the  laws  and  manners, 
and  cuftoms  of  the  different  nations  I  had 
feen.  I  was  furprized  at  the  vigour  and 
penetration  which  I  difcovered  in  this  untu- 
tored 
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tored  warrior's  mind.  Unbiased  by  the 
mafs  of  prejudices  which  we  acquire  in  ci- 
ties, even  from  our  earlieft  childhood,  un- 
incumbered  by  forms  and  ceremonies  which 
contract  the  underftanding  while  they  pre- 
tend to  improve  the  manners,  he  feemed  to 
poflefs  a  certain  energy  of  foul  which  never 
miffed  the  mark.  Nature  in  him  had  pro- 
duced the  fame  effects  which  ftudy  and 
philofophy  do  in  others.  But  what  amazed 
me  more  than  all,  was  to  find  this  Scy- 
thian chief  as  well  acquainted  with  the  (late 
and  confequences  of  our  manners,  as  if  he 
had  pa{Ted  his  life  in  Greece  or  Syria,  inftead 
of  the  plains  and  forefts  of  his  own  domain. 
He  entertained  a  rooted  contempt  for  all 
the  arts,  which  foften  the  body  and  mind, 
under  the  pretence  of  adding  to  the  ele- 
gancies of  life ;  thde,  he  laid,  were  more 
efficacious  agents  to  reduce  men  to  flavery, 
than  the  iwords  and  arrows  of  their  'ene- 
mies. 

One  day  I  remembered  that  fome  of  our 
principal  men,  judging  of  the  mind  of  their 
conqueror  by  their  own,  brought  to  him  a 
celebrated  dancer ;  who  at  that  timej  en-- 
gaged the  whole  attention  of  our  city,  and 
Itemed  to  intereft  it  much  more  than  the 
lots  of  liberty.  This  man,  who  did  not 

VOL.  III.  '  I  doubt 
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doubt  that  he  fhould  enchant  the  foul  of  a 
Scythian  barbarian,  by  the  fame  arts  which 
had  enraptured  his  refined  audiences  at 
home,  exerted  himfelf  with  an  agility  that 
extorted  the  loudeft  applaufe  from  all  the 
fpectators  but  Arfaces.  At  length,  one  of 
our  countrymen  took  the  liberty  of  afking 
the  monarch,  what  he  thought  of  this  extra- 
ordinary performance;  I  think,  replied  he, 
coldly,  that  it  would  gain  him  great  credit 
in  a  nation  of  tnonkies. 

Another  time,  he  was  prefent  at  the  ex- 
hibitions of  a  celebrated  mufician,  who  was 
reputed  to  poflefs  unrivalled  fkill  in  playing 
4bft  and  melnng  tunes  upon  the  lyre.  All 
the  audience  feemed  to  feel  the  influence 
of  his  art,  by  their  inarticulate  murmurs  of 
admiration,  and  the  languifhing  poftures  of 
their  bodies.  When  the  exhibition  was 
finifhed,  the  mufician  advanced,  amid  the 
united  plaudits  of  the  audience,  as  if  to  re- 
ceive the  juft  tribute  of  approbation  from 
Arfaces.  But  he,  with  a  (tern  look,  faid 
to  him,  Friend,  I  permit  thee  to  play  every 
night  before  the  Syrians;  but,  if  thy  lyre  is 
ever  heard  to  found  in  the  prefence  of  my 
Scythians,  I  denounce  certain  death  for  the 
offence. 

Another 
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Another  time,  an  officious  glutton  of  our 
city  introduced  to  him,  with  great  folem- 
nity,  two  men,  whole  talents  he  allured 
him  were  unequalled  in  their  different  pro- 
feffions.  The  one,  he  laid,  adjufted  hair 
with  fuch  dexterity,  that  he  could  give  an 
artificial  beauty  to  every  countenance  ;  and 
the  other  poffeflfed  fuch  unrivalled  fkill  in 
cooking  a  repaft,  that  even  the  fobereft 
gueft  was  tempted  to  commit  intemperance. 
My  foldiers,  replied  Arlaces,  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  adjuft  their  locks  with  the  points 
of  their  arrows  j  nor  does  our  nation  con- 
fider  a  bloated  paunch  and  an  unwieldy 
fhape,  as  any  accomplilhment  in  warriors  $ 
all,  therefore,  that  I  can  do  for  thefe  gen- 
tlemen, is,  to  depute  one  of  them  to  comb 
my  horfe's  tail,  and  the  other  to  feed  the 
hogs  of  the  army. 

After  I  had  converfed  fbme  time  with 
this  barbarian  chief,  who  heard  me  w'uh  the 
greateft  attention,  the  hour  of  refrefbaieiu 
for  the  army  approached,  and  I  was  pre- 
paring to  retire  j  but  the  general  (lopped 
me,  with  a  fmiie,  and  rold  me  I  had  al- 
ready entertained  him  with  the  greateft  hor- 
pitality,  and  that  therefore  it  was  juft  rhat 
I  fhouid  Hay  and  talte  the  Scythian  food. 
A  bit  of  dried  flefh,"  which  I  afterwards' 
'9  I  2  found 
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found  was  that  of  an  horfe,  fome  four,  co- 
agulated milk,  with  an  infufion  of  certain 
herbs,  thickened  with  a  coarfe  kind  of  flour, 
were  then  brought  in,  and  placed  upon  the 
ground.  I  had  learned,  during  my  travels 
in  different  countries,  to  difcard  the  falfe 
antipathies  which  fo  many  nations  entertain 
againft  the  diet  as  well  as  manners  of  each 
other.  Whatever  is  adapted  to  fupport  life 
is  proper  for  the  food  of  man ;  habit  will 
reconcile  us  to  every  kind  of  food,  and  he 
that  can  accuftom  himfelf  to  be  the  mod 
cafily  contented  is  happieft,  and  beft  pre- 
pared for  performing  the  duties  of  life.  I 
therefore  placed  myielf  by  the  fide  of  Arfa- 
ces,  and  fed  without  any  vifible  repugnance 
upon  a  diet,  which  would  have  excited  ab- 
horrence in  the  minds  of  all  my  countrymen. 
With  them  it  was  a  work  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance to  fettle  the  formalities  of  a  meal. 
To  contrive  a  new  and  poignant  fauce,  to 
combine  contrary  flavours  in  a  pickle,  to 
ftimulatc  the  jaded  appetite  to  new  exertions, 
till  reafon  and  every  thing  human  funk  under 
the  undigefted  mafs  of  food,  were  reckoned 
the  higheft  efforts  of  genius.  Even  the 
magiftrate  did  not  blufh  to  difplay  a  greater 
knowledge  of  rookery  than  the  laws ;  the 
debates  of  the  fenate  itfelf  were  often  fuf- 

pended 
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pended  by  the  fear  of  lofing  a  repaft ;  and 
many  of  our  generals  pnded  themfelves  more 
upon  the  arrangement  of  their  tables,  than 
the  martial  evolutions  of  their  troops. 

After  we  had  eaten  fome  time,  Arfhces 
afked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  Scythian 
method  of  living.  To  fpeak  my  fentiments, 
faid  I,  it  is  more  formidable  to  your  ene- 
mies, than  agreeable  to  yonr  friends.  He 
fmiled  at  my  fincerity,  and  I  departed;  biit 
from  this  hour  he  diftingmfhed  me  with 
marks  ®f  peculiar  favour,  and  admitted  me 
to  all  his  counfcls.  This  envied  mark  of  dif- 
tinction  gave  me  no  other  pleafurethan  as  it 
fometimes  enabled  me  to  be  ufeful  to  my  un- 
happy countrymen,  and  mitigate  the  rigour 
of  their  conquerors.  Indeed,  while  the  great 
Arfaces  lived,  his  love  of  juftice  and  order 
were  fo  great,  that  even  the  conquered  were 
fafe  from  all  oppreflion.  The  peafant  pur- 
fued  his  ufeful  labours,  unterrified  by  the 
march  of  armies,  or  unsolicited  brought  the 
produce  of  his  fields  to  a  voluntary  market. 
Merchants  from  all  the  neighbouring  nations 
crowded  to  our  ports,  attracted  by  the  order 
and  juftice  which  were  enforced  in  every 
part  of  Arfaces'  dominions :  and  even  the 
vanquished  themfelves,  defended  from  op- 
and  protefted  in  their  poffeffions, 
I  3  eon- 
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cor.fiGf  red  the  fuccefs  of  the  Scythians  rather 
as  a  ftlntary  revolution  than  as  a  barbarian 
cor.queft. 

Such  was  the  pleafing  profpeft  of  affairs, 
when  an  unexpected  difeafe,  the  ccnfequence 
of  unremitting  exertions,  put  an  end  to  the 
glorious  life  of  our  conqueror  -t  and  with  him 
perifhed  all  hopes  of  fafety  or  happintfs  to 
the  Syrians.  His  authority  alone  was  capa- 
tk  of  retraining  fo  many  needy  chieftains, 
fo  many  victorious  barbarians  :  the  fpirit  of 
rapine  and  plunder,  l,o  ior.g  Ptprtft,  began 
now  to  fpread  through  ail  the  army.  Every 
officer  was  an  independent  tyrant,  that  ruled 
vith  defpotic  authority,  and  punifhed  as  re- 
bellion the  lead  oppofition  to  his  will.  The 
fields  were  now  ravagecj,  the  cities  plundered, 
the  induftrious  peafants  driven  away  like 
herds  of  cattle,  to  labour  for  the  caprice  of 
unfeeling  matters,  or  fold  in  diftant  regions 
as  flaves.  Now  it  was  that  the  miferable 
and  harafled  Syrians  began  to  find,  that  the 
riches  which  they  fo  much  efteemed,  were 
but  the  caufes  of  their  ruin,  inftead  of  being 
inftrumental  to  their  fafety.  The  poor,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  hardfhip,  have  little  to  fear  amid 
the  vicifTitudes  of  life ;  the  brave  can  always 
find  a  refuge  in  their  own  valour :  but  all 
the  bitternefs  of  exigence  is  referved  for 

th  ofe 
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thofe,  that  have  neither  courage  to  defend 
what  they  moft  value,  nor  fortitude  to  bear 
the  lofs. 

To  increafe  the  weight  of  our  misfor- 
tunes, new  tribes  of  barbarians,  attracted 
by  the  fuccefs  of  their  countrymen,  i filled 
from  their  defei  ts,  and  haftened  to  fhare  the 
fpoil.  But  rapine  admits  not  fiich  or  part- 
nerfhip ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
vanquifhed  beheld  their  conquerors  ani- 
mated by  implacable  rage  againft  each 
other,  and  furTering  in  turn  the  violence 
and  cruelties  they  had  inflicted. 

Ac  length,  one  of  the  principal  o-fiacers  of 
Arfaces,  who  is  faid  originally  to  have  d«- 
fcended  from  the  mountains  which  you  in- 
habit, was  raifed  to  empire  by  the  fuccefs- 
ful  efforts  of  his  foldiers.  He  had  alrea  'y 
attacked  and  deftroyed  all  his  competitors, 
and  aflembled  under  his  banners  the  re- 
mainder of  their  forces.  Tigranes,  for  thus 
he  is  named,  pofTefTes  all  the  courage  and 
activity  of  Arfaces,  but  he  is  deftitute  of 
his  generofity  and  clemency.  His  ambi- 
tion is  vaft  and  boundlefs  ;  he  grafps  at  uni«- 
verfal  empire,  and  rejoices  to  fcatter  ruin 
and  deftruction  in  his  way.  He  has  already 
fubjected  all  the  maritime  cities  that  derive 
their  origin  from  Greece,  together  with  the 
I  4  fertile 
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fertile  plains  of  Syria.  Thefe  mountains, 
inhabited  by  a  bold  and  hardy  race  of  men, 
now  prefent  a  barrier  to  his  enterprizing 
ipirit,  and  I  am  allured  he  already  medi- 
tates the  conqucil.  His  foldiers  are  drawn 
together  from  every  part  j  they  fwarm  like 
ravening  wolves  along  the  fields,  and  no- 
thing can  efcape  their  fury.  In  vain  did  I 
think  myfelf  fafe  in  the  humble  obfcurity 
of  my  cottage,  and  the  reputed  favour  of 
the  great  Arlaces.  Yefterday,  a  lawlefs 
band,  not  contented  with  deftroying  my 
harveft  and  plundering  my  little  property, 
feized  my  daughter  and  me,  and  dragged 
us  away  in  chains.  What  farther  injuries, 
what  farther  infnlts  we  might  have  fuffered, 
it  is  impoilible  to  determine  j  fmce  Heaven 
*vas  pleafecl  to  effect  our  deliverance  when 
we  had  leaft  reafon  to  expect  it. 

Such  was  the  Jiiftory  of  Chares,  which  ^ 
'Sophron  and  his  family  liflened  to  with 
fixed  attention.  When  he  had  finifhed, 
-the  father  of  Sophron  again  embraced  the 
venerable  ftranger,  and  allured  him  of  all 
•the  fafety  which  their  mountains  could  be- 
How.  -But,  added  he,  if  fo  imminent  a 
danger  is  n^ar,  it  behoves  us  to  confult  for 
the  general  fafety ;  let  us  aflemble  all  our 

friends 
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friends  and  neighbours,  that  they  may  con- 
fider  whether  life  is  of  more  confequence 
than  liberty;  and,  if  they  determine  to  re- 
tain that  freedom  which  they  have  received 
from  their  anceftors,  by  what  means  it  may 
be  beft  defended.  Sophron  then  immedi- 
ately went  on,  and  afcending  a  neighbour- 
ing rock,  thus  (homed  out  in  a  voice  which 
echoed  over  the  neighbouring  vallies;  Arm, 
O  ye  inhabitants  of  Lebanon,  and  inftantly 
meet  in  council,  for  a  powerful  invader  is 
near,  and  threatens  you  with  death  or  flavery. 
This  found  was  inftantly  repeated  by  all  who 
heard  it,  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time  the  intelli- 
gence was  difperfed  to  the  very  confines  of 
the  country. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  numerous  af- 
fembly  was  convened.  The  aged  appeared 
with  all  the  majeftic  dignity  of  wifdom  and 
experience;  their  countenances,  indeed, 
indicated  the  ravages  of  time,  but  tem- 
perance and  exercife  had  preferved  them 
from  the  loathfome  difeafcs  which  grow  on 
luxury  and  indolence.  They  were  attended 
by  their  fans  in  all  the  pride  of  youth  and 
vigour,  who  ru(hed  along  in  arms,  and 
fmned  to  breathe  deliberate  rage  and  un- 
conquerable oppofition.  When  they  were 
all  aiTembled  upon  a  fpucious  plain,  So- 
I  5  phron 
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phron  rofe,  and,  with  a  becoming  modefty, 
recited  the  adventures  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  the  alarming  intelligence  he  had 
juft  received.  He  had  fcarcely  finifhed  be- 
fore a  general  cry  of  indignation  burft  una- 
nimoufly  from  the  whole  afiembly.  When 
it  had  a  little  fubfided,  a  venerable  old  man, 
whofe  beard,  white  as  the  fnow  upon  the 
fummits  of  the  mountains,  reached  down 
to  his  middle,  flowly  arofe,  and  leaning 
upon  his  ftaff,  fpoke  thus :  Ninety  years 
have  I  tended  my  flocks  annid  thefe  moun- 
tains, and  during  all  that  time  I  have  never 
ieen  an  human  being  who  was  bold  enough 
to  propofe  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon, 
that  they  fhould  fear  death  more  than  in- 
famy, or  fubmit  to  be  the  vaflals  of  a  ty- 
jant.  At  this  a  fecond  cry,  which  feemed 
to  rend  the  very  heavens,  was  railed,  and 
farther  deliberation  judged  unneceflary,  ex- 
cept upon  the  moft  effectual  means  of  de- 
fence. For  this  purpofe,  the  aged  and 
more  experienced  retired  to  a  little  diftance 
to  confult.  They  were  not  long  in  their 
deliberations ;  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed, 
that  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  fhould 
be  embodied,  and  wait  for  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  within  the  boundaries  of  their 
own  mountains.  The  nature  of  the  coun- 
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try,  always  rough,  and  in  many  parts  inao 
ceffible,  would  afford  them,  they  thought, 
fufficient  advantages  even  againft  the  more 
numerous  and  better  difciplined  troops  of 
the  invader :  andy  by  the  common  confent 
of  all,  Sophron  was  named  the  general  of 
his  country,  and  inverted  with  fupreme  au- 
thority for  its  defence.  When  thcfe  meafures 
had  been  refolved  upon,  the  afiembly  dii- 
perfed,  and  Sophron  was  left  alone  with 
Chares.  It  was  then,  the  ftrangerthus  ac- 
coded  him,  with  a  deep  figh  :  Did  fuccefs, 
O  virtuous  Sophron,  depend  entirely  upon 
the  juftice  of  the  caufe,  or  upon  the  courage 
and  zeaL  of  its  defenders,  I  fhould  have 
little  doubt  concerning  the  event  of  the 
prefent  conteft.  For,  I  can  truly  fay,  that 
in  all  the  various  countries  I  have  vifited, 
my  eyes  have  never  feen  a  more  martial  race 
than  I  have  this  day  beheld  afiembled :  nor 
can  I  doubt  that  their  fentiments  correfpond 
to  their  appearance.  All,,  therefore,  that 
can  be  efFecbed  by  patience,  a&ivity,  and 
dauntjefs  courage,  will  be  atchieved  by  your 
countrymen  in  defence,  of  their* liberty.  But 
war,  unfortunately,  is  a  trade, .  where  long 
experience  frequently  confers  advantages,, 
which  no  intrepidity  can  balance.  The 
troops,  which  are  now  approaching,  have 
16  heena 
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been  for  years  inured  to  the  practice  of 
(laughter;  they  join  to  a  courage  which  de- 
fies every  danger,  a  knowledge  of  every 
fraud  and  fubtlety  which  can  confound  or 
baffle  an  adverfary.  IB  bodily  ftrength, 
in  numbers,  your  countrymen  are  fuperior  ; 
even  in  courage,  and  the  contempt  of  dan- 
ger, they  are  probably  not  inferior  to  their 
enemies:  but  fuch  are  the  fatal  effects  of  mi- 
litary (kill  and  difcipline,  that  I  dread  the 
event  of  a  combat  with  fuch  an  army  and 
fuch  a  leader. 

Alas !  anfwered  Sophron,  how  well  do  the 
mature  reflections  of  your  wifdom  accord 
with  my  prtfaging  fears !  I  know  that  my 
countrymen  will  perform  every  thing  that 
can  be  effected  by  men  in  their  fituation  ; 
and  that  thoufands  will  generoufly  facrifice 
their  lives  rather  than  abandon  the  caufe  they 
have  undertaken  to  defend  :  yet,  when  I 
confider  the  fuperior  advantages  of  our 
enemies,  my  fears  are  no  lefs  active  than 
your  own.  This  confolation,  however,  re- 
mains, that  I  fhall  either  fee  my  country 
victorious,  or  avoid  the  mifcrics  which  will 
attend  her  ruin. 

Hear  m^,  then,  replied  Chares,         The 

virtues  of  your  friends,  my  own  obligations 

to  yourfelf,  and  the  defire  I  feel  to  oppofe 

9  the 
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the  career  of  mad  ambition,   confpire  to 
wreft  from  me  a  dreadful  fecret,  which  I 
have  hitherto  buried  in  my  own  bofom,  and 
had  determined  to  conceal  from  the  know- 
ledge of  mankind.      I  have  already   told 
you  that  much  of  my  life  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  acquifition  of  knowledge,  and 
the   inveftigation    of  the  laws    of   nature. 
Not   contented  with  viewing  the  appear- 
ances of  things,  as  they  ftrike  our  fenfes,  I 
have  endeavoured    to   penetrate   into   the 
deeper  recefles  of  nature,  and  to  difcover 
thofe  fecrets  which  are  concealed  from  the 
greater  part  of  mankind.    For  this  purpofe, 
I  have  tried  innumerable  experiments  con- 
cerning  the  manner  in   which   bodies  act 
upon  each    other;    I    have  fubmitted   the 
plants,  the  ftones,  the  minerals,  which  fur- 
round  us,  to  the  violence  of  all-confuming 
fires;  I  have  examined  their  ftructure,  and 
the  different  principles  which  compofe  them, 
with  the  patient  labour  and  perfeverance  of 
a  long  fife.     In  the  courfe  of  thefe  inquiries, 
I  have  made  many  curious  and  important 
difcoveries,  but  one  above  the  reft,  which 
I  will  now  impart,  under  the  promife  of 
eternal  and  inviolable  fecrecy.     Know,  then, 
that  I  have  found  out  an  eafy  and  expe- 
ditious combination  of  common  materials, 

the 
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the  effect  of  which  is  equal  or  fuperior  to 
the  moft  potent  and  deftrudive  agents  in 
nature.  Neither  the  proudeft  city  can 
maintain  its  walls,  or  the  ftrongeft  caftle  its 
bulwarks,  againft  the  irrefiftible  attacks  of 
this  extraordinary  compofition.  Increafe 
but  the  quantity,  and  the  very  rocks  and 
mountains  will  be  torn  afunder,  with  a  vio- 
lence that  equals  that  of  earthquakes-. 
Whole  armies,,  proud  of  their  triumphs, 
may  be  in  an  inftant  fcattered  and  deftroyed, 
like  the  fummer's  duft  before  the  whirlwind  : 
and,  what  increafes  the  prodigy,  a  fmgle 
man  may  fecurely  give  death  to  thoufands. 
— This  compofition  I  have  hitherto  con* 
ceafed,  in  pity  to  the  miferies  of  mankind  ; 
but,  fince  there  appears  no  other  method  of 
preferving  the  virtuous  inhabitants  of  thefe 
mountains  from  flavery  and  ruin,  I  am  de- 
termined to  employ  it  in  their  defence.  Give 
orders,  therefore,  that  a  certain  number  of 
your  countrymen  provide  me  with  the  in- 
gredients that  I  (hall  indicate,  and  expect 
the  ampleft  fuccefs  from  your  own  valour, 
afllfted  by  fuch  powerful  auxiliares. 

Sophron  faid  every  thing  to  Chares  which 
fuch  an  unexpe&ed  mark  of  confidence  de- 
ferved,  and  inftantly  received  his  orders, 
and  prepared  to  execute  them  with  the 

greateft 
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greateft  alacrity.  Chares,  mean-while,  was 
indefatigable  in  the  execution  of  his  pro- 
ject, and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  pre- 
pared a  fufRcient  quantity  to  provide  for  the 
common  defence.  Tigranes  now  approached 
with  the  rage  and  confidence  of  a  lion  that 
invades  a  flock  of  domeftic  animals.  He 
had  long  forgotten  all  the  ties  which  attach 
men  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  neither 
time,  nor  diftance,  had  been  able  to  extin- 
guifh  the  hatred  he  had  conceived  to  So- 
phron.  Scarcely  did  he  deign  to  fend  an 
ambaflador  before  his  army.  He,  however, 
difpatched  one  with  an  imperious  mefiagey 
requiring  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  to 
fubmit  to  his  victorious  arms,  or  threaten- 
ing them  with  the  word  extremities  of  war. 
When  the  ambafiador  returned,  and  report- 
ed the  fixed  determination  of  Sophron  and 
his  countrymen,  he  was  inflamed  with  rage, 
and  ordered  his  army  to  advance  to  the  at- 
tack. They  marched  without  oppofition 
till  they  entered  the  mountainous  diftricls, 
where  all  the  braved  inhabitants  were  ranged 
in  arms  to  meet  the  invader.  Then  arofe 
the  noife  of  war  and  the  clang  of  arms; 
then  man  encountered  man,  and  wounds 
and  death  were  feen  on  every  fide.  The 
troops  of  Tigranes  advanced  in  clofe  array, 

with 
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with  long  protended  fpears;  the  inhabitants 
of  Lebanon  were  lighter  armed,  and,  with 
invincible  cuurage,  endeavoured  to  break 
the  formidable  batialion  of  their  enemies. 
They  rufhed  with  fury  upon  the  dreadfuj 
range  of  weapons,  and,  even  wounded  and 
dying,  endeavoured  to  beat  down  their 
points,  and  open  a  way  to  their  companions. 
Sophron  was  feen  confpicuous  in  every 
part  of  the  field,  encouraging  his  compani- 
ons with  his  voice,  and  more  by  his  actions. 
Wherever  he  turned  his  Heps,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  braveft  youth  of  his  party,  and 
there  the  efforts  and  the  (laughter  were  al- 
ways greateft.  Five  times,  covered  with 
blood  and  duft,  -he  made  a  defperate  charge 
upon  the  troops  of  Tigranes,  and  five  times 
did  he  force  his  braveft  foldiers  to  give 
ground.  At  length,  the  fuperiority  of  dil- 
cipline  and  experience  began  to  prevail  over 
the  generous,  but  more  unequal  efforts  of 
the  defenders.  The  veterans  of  Tigranes 
perceived  their  advantage,  and  prefifed  the 
enemy  with  redoubled  vigour.  This  was 
the  decifive  moment  which  Chares  had  fore- 
feen  and  provided  for :  in  an  inftant  the 
bands  of  Lebanon  retreat  by  the  orders  of 
Sophron,  with  a  precipitation  bordering 
upon  flight.  Tigrancs,  fuppofing  himfelf 

cer- 
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certain  of  vi&ory,  orders  his  troops  to  ad- 
vance and  decide  the  fortune  of  the  battle ; 
but,  while  they  are  rafhly  preparing  to 
obey,  a  fudden  noife  is  heard  that  equals 
the  loudeft  thunders ;  the  earth  itfelf  trem- 
bles with  a  convulfive  motion  under  their 
feet;  then  burfts  afunder  with  a  violence 
that  nothing  can  refift.  Hundreds  are  in 
an  inftant  fwallowed  up,  or  dafhed  againft 
rocks,  and  miferably  deftroyed.  mean- 
while, all  nature  feems  to  be  convulfed 
around  ;  the  rocks  themfelves  are  torn  from 
their  folid  bafe,  and  with  their  enormous 
fragments  crufh  whole  bands  of  miferablc 
wretches  beneath.  Clouds  of  fmoke  ob- 
fcure  the  field  of  battle,  and  veil  the  com- 
batants in  a  dreadful  fhade ;  which  is,  from 
time  to  time,  difpelled  by  flafhes  of  de- 
ilru&ive  fire.  Such  a  fucceffion  of  horrors 
daunted  even  the  mod  brave :  fcarcely  could 
the  troops  of  Lebanon,  who  had  been  pre- 
pared to  expect  fome  extraordinary  inter- 
pofition,  maintain  their  poft,  or  behold 
the  fpedtacle  of  their  enemies  ruin ;  but  the 
bands  of  Tigranes  were  ftruck  with  the 
wildefl  confirmation,  and  fled  with  trem- 
bling fleps  over  the  field.  And  now  thefc 
prodigies  were  fucceeded  by  an  awful  inter- 
val of  quiet;  the  peals  of  burfting  thunder 

were 
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were  no  longer  heard,  the  lightnings  ceaftd 
to  flafh,  rhe  mifts  that  darkened  the  fcene 
were  rolled  away,  and  difcovered  the  vari- 
ous fortune:  of  the  fight.  Then  the  voice 
of  Sophron  was  heard,  exhorting  his  com- 
panions to  purfue  the  fugitives  and  com- 
plete their  victory.  They  rufhed  forwards 
like  angry  lions  to  the  chace ;  but  all  re- 
fiftance  was  at  an  end :  and  Sophron,  who 
now  perceived  that  the  enemy  was  irre- 
trievably broken,  checked  the  ardour  of  his 
men,  and  intreated  them  to  fpare  the  van- 
quifhed.  They  obeyed  his  voice,  and, 
after  having  chaced  them  beyond  the  utmoft 
boundaries  of  Lebanon,  returned  in  triumph, 
amid  the  praifes  and  acclamations  of  their 
joyful  families,  whom  they  had  preferved 
from  flavery  by  their  valour.  They  then 
examined  the  field  of  battle,  and,  collecting 
all  who  had  any  remains  of  life,  they  treated 
them  with  the  greateft  humanity,  binding 
up  their  wounds,  and  adminiftering  to  all 
their  neceflities.  Among  the  thickeft  dead 
was  found  the  breathlefs  body  of  Tigranes, 
miferably  {battered  and  disfigured,  but  ftill 
exhibiting  evident  marks  of  paflion  and  fe- 
rocity. Sophron  could  not  behold,  without 
compafllon,  the  friend  of  his  early  years, 
and  the  companion  of  his  youthful  fports. 

Un- 
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Unhappy  man !  faid  he,  thou  haft,  at  length, 
paid  the  price  of  thy  ungovernable  ambi- 
tion !  How  much  better  would  it  have 
been  to  have  tended  thy  flocks  upon  the 
mountains,  than  to  have  blazed  an  angry 
meteor,  and  fet  for  ever  amid  the  curfes  of 
thy  country  !  He  then  covered  the  body 
with  a  military  veft,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
honourably  burned  upon  a  mighty  funeral 
pile  which  was  prepared  for  all  the  dead. 

The  next  day,  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
fpoil  was  collected  that  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  troops  of  Tigranes  in  their  flight. 
The  fimple  inhabitants  of  Lebanon,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  had  never  been  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  mountains,  were 
aftonifhed  at  fuch  a  difplay  of  luxury  and 
magnificence.  Already  the  fecret  poifon  of 
fenfuality  and  avarice  began  to  enflame  their 
hearts,  as  they  gazed  on  coftly  hangings, 
enriched  with  gold  and  filver,  on  Perfian 
carpets,  and  drinking  vefifels  of  the  moft 
exquifite  workmanfhip.  Already  had  they 
begun  to  differ  about  the  divifion  of  thefe 
fplendid  trifles,  when  Sophorn,  who  marked 
the  growing  mifchief,  and  remembered  the 
fatal  effedts  which  Chares  had  defcribed  in 
his  travels,  rofe,  and  propofed  to  his  coun- 
trymen, that  the  arms  of  their  conquered 

enemies 
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enemies  fhould  be  carefully  preferred  for 
the  public  defence,  but  that  all  the  reft  of 
the  fpoil  fhould  be  confumed  upon  the  fu- 
neral pile  prepared  for  the  dead,  left  the 
fimplicity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon 
Ihould  be  corrupted,  and  the  happy  equality 
and  union  which  had  hitherto  prevailed 
among  them  interrupted.  This  propofal 
was  inftantly  applauded  by  all  the  older  and 
wifer  part  of  the  afiembly,  who  rejoiced  in 
feeing  the  evils  averted  which  they  had  fo 
much  reafon  to  apprehend :  nor  did  thofe 
of  a  different  character  dare  to  exprefs  their 
lentiments,  or  attempt  any  open  oppofi- 
tion. 

From  this  time,  Sophron  was  univerfally 
honoured  by  all  as  the  moft  virtuous  and 
valiant  of  his  nation.  He  pafTed  the  reft 
of  his  life  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  con- 
tented with  the  exercife  of  the  fame  rural 
employments  which  had  engaged  his  child- 
hood. Chares,  whofe  virtues  and  know- 
ledge were  equally  admirable,  was  prefent- 
ed,  at  the  public  expence,  with  a  fmall  but 
fertile  tract  of  land,  futrkient  to  fupply  him 
with  all  the  comforts  of  life;  this  the  grate- 
ful inhabitants  of  the  mountains  continually 
cultivated  for  him,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
fignal  affiftance  he  had  afforded  them  j  and 

here, 
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here,  contented  with  the  enjoyment  of  fe- 
curity  and  freedom,  he  paffed  the  remaining 
part  of  his  life  in  the  contemplation  of  na- 
ture, and  the  delightful  intercourfe  of  vir- 
tuous friendfhip. 

When  Mifs  Simmons  had  finifhed, Tom- 
my expreflfed  his  aftonifhment  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  (lory.  Is  it  poflible,  faid  he, 
there  can  be  any  thing  of  fo  extraordinary  a 
nature  as  to  burft  the  very  rocks  afunder, 
and  deftroy  an  army  at  once  ? — Have  you, 
then,  never  heard  the  explofion  of  a  gun, 
or  are  you  ignorant  of  the  deftruftive  effects 
of  the  powder  with  which  they  charge  it  ? 
laid  Mr.  Barlow. 

TOMMY. 

Yes,  fir;  but  that  is  nothing  to  what 
Chares  did  in  the  (lory. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

That  is  only  becaufe  it  is  ufed  in  very 
inconfiderable  portions;  but,  were  you  to 
increaie  the  quantity,  it  would  be  capable 
of  effecting  every  thing  which  you  heard 
Mifs  Simmons  defcribe.  When  nations 
are  at  war  with  each  other,  it  is  now  uni- 
verfally  the  agent  of  deftruction.  They 
have  large  tubes  of  iron,  called  cannons, 

into 
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into  which  they  ram  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  powder,  together  with  a  large  iron 
ball,  as  big  as  you  arc  able  to  lift.  They 
then  fet  fire  to  the  powder,  which  explodes 
with  ib  much  violence,  that  the  ball  flies 
out  and  deftroys,  not  only  every  living 
thing  it  meets  with,  but  even  demolishes 
the  ftrongeft  walls  that  can  be  raifed.  Some- 
times it  is  buried  in  confiderable  quantities 
in  the  earth,  and  then  they  contrive  to  en- 
flame  it,  and  to  efcape  in  time.  When  the 
fire  communicates  with  the  mafs,  it  is  all 
enflamed  in  an  inftant,  and  produces  the 
horrible  effects  you  have  heard  defcribed. 
As  fuch  are  the  irrefiftible  effects  of  gun- 
powder, it  is  no  wonder  that  even  a  victo- 
rious army  fhould  be  flopped  in  their  pro- 
grefs  by  fuch  a  dreadful  and  unexpected 
event. 

TOMMV. 

That  is  true,  indeed ;  and  I  declare 
Chares  was  a  very  good  and  fenfible  man. 
Had  it  not  been  for  him,  thefe  brave  in- 
habitants of  Lebanon  mud  have  been  en- 
fhved.  I  now  plainly  perceive,  rhat  a  man 
may  be  of  much  more  confluence  by  im- 
proving his  mind  in  various  kinds  of  know- 
ledge, even  though  he  is  poor,  than  by  all 

the 
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the  finery  and  magnificence  he  can  acquire. 
I  with,  with  all  my  heart,  that  Mr.  Barlow 
had  been  fo  good  as  to  read  this  ftory  to  the 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies  that  were  lately 
here.  I  think  it  would  have  made  a  great 
imprefiion  upon  their  minds,  and  would  have 
prevented  thtir  feeling  fo  much  contempt  for 
poor  Harry,  who  is  better  and  wifer  than 
them  all,  though  he  does  not  powder  his 
hair,  or  drefs  fo  genteelly. 

Tommy,  faid  Mr.  Merton,  with  a  kind 
of  contemptuous  fmile,  why  fhould  you 
believe  that  the  hearing  of  a-  fingle  ftory 
would  change  the  characters  of  all  your  late 
friends,  when  neither  the  good  inflruclions 
you  have  been  fo  long  receiving  from  Mr. 
Barlow,  nor  the  intimacy  you  have  had  with 
Harry,  were  fufficient  to  reftrain  your  im- 
petuous temper,  or  prevent  you  from  treat- 
ing him  in  the  fhameful  manner  you  have 
done  ? 

Tommy  appeared  very  much  abafhed 
with  his  father's  rebuke;  he  hung  down  his 
head  in  filence  a  confiderable  time :  at 
length  he  faintly  faid ;  Oh,  fir !  I  have, 
indeed,  acted  very  ill :  I  have  rendered 
myfelf  unworthy  of  the  affection  of  all  my 
bed  friends.  But  do  not,  pray,  do  not  give 
rne  up  entirely ;  you  (hall  fee  how  I  will 

behaved 
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behave  for  the  future ;  and  if  ever  I  am 
guilty  of  the  fame  faults  again,  I  confent 
that  you  fhould  abandon  me  for  ever.  Say- 
ing this,  he  filently  dole  out  of  the  room, 
as  if  intent  upon  fomc  extraordinary  refo- 
lution.  His  father  obferved  his  motions, 
and,  fmiling,  faid  to  Mr.  Barlow,  What 
can  this  protend  ?  This  boy  is  changeable 
as  a  weathercock.  Every  blaft  whirls  him 
round  and  round  upon  his  centre,  nor  will 
he  ever  fix,  I  fear,  in  any  direction.  At 
lead,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  you  have  the  greateft 
reaibn  to  rejoice  in  his  prefent  imprefiions, 
which  are  good  and  eftimable.  And,  I  fear, 
it  is  the  lot  of  moft  human  beings  to  exhauft 
almoft  every  fpecies  of  error  before  they  fix 
in  truth  and  virtue. 

Tommy  now  entered  the  room,  but  with 
a  remarkable  change  in  his  drefs  and  man- 
mer.  He  had  combed  the  powder  out  of 
his  hair,  and  demolifhed  the  elegance  of  his 
curls ;  he  had  divefted  his  drefs  of  every 
appearance  of  finery,  and  even  his  mafly  and 
ponderous  buckles,  fo  long  the  delight  of 
his  heart,  and  the  wonder  of  his  female 
friends,  were  taken  from  his  fhoes,  and  re- 
placed by  a  pair  of  the  plained  form  and 
appearance.  In  this  habiliment  he  appear- 
ed fo  totally  changed  from  what  he  was, 

that 
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that  even  his  mother,  who  had  lately  be- 
come a  little  fparing  of  her  obfervations, 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  What,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  has  the  boy  been  doing 
now  !  Why,  Tommy,  I  proteft  you  have 
made  yourfelf  a  perfect  fright,  and  you  look 
more  like  a  ploughboy  than  a  young  gen- 
tleman ! 

Mamma,  anfwered  Tommy  gravely,  I 
am  only  now  what  I  ought  always  to  have 
been.  Had  I  been  contented  with  this  drefs 
before,  I  never  fliould  have  imitated  fuch 
a  parcel  of  coxcombs  as  you  have  lately  had 
at  your  houfej  nor  pretended  to  admir« 
Mifs  Matilda's  mufic,  which,  I  own,  tired 
me  as  much  as  Harry,  and  had  almoft  fet 
me  afleep ;  nor  fhould  I  have  expofed  my- 
felf  at  the  play  and  the  ball ;  anci,  what  is 
word  of  all,  I  fhould  have  avoided  all  my 
fhameful  behaviour  to  Harry  at  the  bull-* 
baiting.  But,  from  this  time,  I  fhall  ap- 
ply myfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  nothing  but  rea- 
fon  and  philofophy  ;  and  therefore  I  have 
bid  adreu  to  drefs  and  finery  for  ever. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  gen- 
tlemen could  refrain  from  laughing  at  Tom- 
my's harangue,  delivered  with  infinite  fen- 
oufnefs  and  folemnity;  they,  however,  con- 
cealed their  emotions,  and  encouraged  him. 

VOL.  III.  K  to 
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to  perfevere  in  fuch  a  laudable  reiblution. 
But,  as  the  night  was  now  pretty  far  ad- 
vanced, the  whole  family  retired  to  bed. 

The  next  morning,  early,  Tommy  arofe 
and  drefTed  himfelf  with  his  newly  adopted 
limplicity  ;  and,  as  foon  as  breakfaft  was 
over,  intreated  Mr.  Barlow  to  accompany 
him  to  Harry  Sandford's.  But  he  did  not 
forget  to  take  with  him  the  lamb,  which  he 
had  careiTed  and  fed  with  conftant  affiduity 
ever  fince  he  had  fo  valiantly  refcued  him 
from  his  devouring  enemy.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  houie,  the  firft  object  which 
Tommy  diftinguifhed  was  his  little  friend 
at  feme  diftance,  who  was  driving  his  fa- 
ther's fheep  along  the  common.  At  this 
fight,  his  impetuoiky  could  no  longer  be 
reftrained,  and,  fpringing  forward  with  all 
his  fpeed,  he  arrived  in  an  inftant,  pant- 
ing, and  out  of  breath,  and  incapable  of 
fpeaking.  Harry,  who  knew  his  friend, 
and  plainly  perceived  the  difpofitions  with 
which  he  approached,  met  him  with  open 
arms;  fo  that  the  reconciliation  was  begun 
and  completed  in  a  moments  and  Mr. 
Barlow,  who  now  arrived  witth  the  lamb, 
had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  his  little  pupils 
mutually  giving  and  receiving  every  unaf- 
fe&ed  mark  of  the  warmeft  affe&ion. 

Harry 
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Harry,  faid  Mr,  Barlow,  I  bring  you  a 
little  friend,  who  is  fincerely  penitent  for 
his  offences,  and  comes  to  own  the  faults 
he  has  committed.  That  I  am  indeed, 
faid  Tommy,  a  little  recovered  and  able 
to  fpeak.  But  I  have  behaved  fo  ill,  and 
have  been  fuch  an  ungrateful  fellow,  that  I 
am  afraid  Harry  will  never  be  able  to  for- 
give me.  Indeed,  indeed,  faid  Harry, 
there  you  do  me  the  greater!  injuflice ;  for 
I  have  already  forgotten  every  thing  but 
your  former  kindneis  and  affection.  And  I, 
anfwered  Tommy,  will  never  forget  how 
ill,  how  ungratefully  I  have  ufed  you,  nor 
the  goodnefs  with  which  you,  now  receive 
me.  Tommy  then  recollected  his  lamb, 
and  prefented  it  to  his  friend  »  while  Mr* 
Barlow  told  him  the  ftory  of  its  reicue,  and 
the  heroifm  exerted  in  its  defence.  Harry 
ieemed  to  receive  equal  pleafure  from  the 
reiteration  of  his  favourite,  and  the  affection 
Tommy  had  (hewn  in  its  prefervation,  and, 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  led  him  into  a 
imall  but  neat  and  convenient  houfe,  where 
he  was  mod  cordially  welcomed  by  Harry's 
family.  In  a  corner  of  the  chimney  fat  the 
honeft  black  who  had  performed  fo  fignal 
a  fervice  at  the  bull-baiting,  Alas !  faid 
Tommy,  there  is  another  inftance  of  my 
K  2 
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negligence  and  ingratitude.  I  now  fee  that 
one  fault  brings  on  another  without  end. 
Then,  advancing  to  the  black,  he  took 
him  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  thanked  him 
for  the  prefervation  of  his  life.  Little 
mailer,  replied  he,  you  are  extremely  wel- 
come to  all  I  have  done.  -  I  would  at  any 
time  rifque  my  own  fafety,  to  preferve  one 
of  my  fellow-creatures;  and,  if  I  have  been 
of  any  ufe,  I  have  been  amply  repaid  by  the 
kindnefs  of  this  little  boy,  your  friend,  and 
all  his  worthy  family.  That  is  not  enough, 
faid  Tommy,  and  you  fhall  foon  find  what 

it  is  to  oblige  a  perfon  like Here 

a  ftroke  of  preemption  was  juft  coming 
out  of  Tommy's  mouth,  but,  recollecting 
himfelf,  he  added,  a  perfon  like  my  father. 
And  now  he  addrtlTed  himfelf  to  Harry's 
mother,  a  venerable  decent  woman,  of  a 
middle  age,  and  his  two  fitters,  plain,  mo- 
deft,  healthy-looking  girls,  a  little  older 
than  their  brother.  All  thefe  he  treated 
with  fo  much  cordiality  and  attention,  that 
all  the  company  were  delighted  with  him  ; 
lo  eafy  is  it  for  thofe  who  poflefs  rank  and 
fortune  to  gain  the  good-will  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures ;  and  fo  inexcufable  is  that 
furly  pride  which  renders  many  of  them 
defer vedly  odious. 

When 
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When  dinner  was  ready,  he  fat  down 
with  the  red,  and  as  it  was  the  cuftom  here 
for  every  body  to  wait  upon  himfelf,  Tom- 
my infilled  upon  their  fuftering  him  to  con- 
form to  the  eilablifhed  method.  The  vic- 
tuals were  not  indeed  very  delicate,  but  th« 
food  was  wholefome,  clean,  and  fervcd  up 
hot  to  table;  an  advantage  which  is  not 
always  found  in  elegant  apartments.  Tom- 
my are  with  a  confiderable  appetite,  and 
iratied'to  enjoy  his  new  fituation  as  much 
as  if  he  had  never  experienced  any  other. 
After  the  dinner  was  removed,  he  thought 
he  might  with  propriety  gratify  the  curi- 
ofity  he  felt  to  converfe  with  the  black  upon 
•fighting  bulls,  for  nothing  had  more  afto- 
nifhed  him  than  the,  account  he  had  heard 
of  his  courage,  and  the  eafe  with  which  he 
had  fubdued  fo  terrible  an  animal.  My 
friend,  faid  he,  I  fuppofe  in  yourown  coun- 
try you  have  been  very  much  ufed  to  bull- 
•baitings  -3  otherwife  you  never  would-  have 
dared  to  encounter  fuch  a  fierce  creature  j 
I  mud  confels,  though  I  can  tame  mod 
animals,  I  never  was  more  frighted  in  my 
life,  than  when  I  faw  him  break  loofe ;  and 
without  your  ailiftance,  I  do  not  know  what 
would  have  become  of  me. 

K  3  Mailer, 
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Mafler,  replied  the  black,  it  is  not  in  my 
own  country,  thai  I  have  learned  to  manage 
thefe  animals.  There  1  have  been  accnl- 
tomed  to  fcveral  kinds  of  hunting,  much 
more  dangerous  than  this  j  and  considering, 
how  much  you  \vhite  people  defpife  us 
blacks,  I  own  I  was  very  much  furprized 
to  fee  fo  many  hundreds  of  you  running 
away  from  fuch  an  iniignificant  enemy  as  a 
poor  tame  bull. 

Tommy  blulhed  a  little  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  prejudices  he  had  formerly 
entertained,  concerning  blacks  and  his  own 
fuperiority  ;  but  not  choofing  now  to  enter 
upon  the  fubjedr.,  he  afked  the  man  where 
then  he  had  acquired  fo  much  dexterity  in 
taming  them. 

!  wjll  tell  you,  m after,  replied  the  black  : 
When  I  lived  aflave  among  the  Spaniards  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  it  ufed  to  be  a  common  em- 
ployment of  the  people  to  go  into  the  woods 
and  hunt  cattle  down  for  their  fubfiflence. 
The  hunter  mounts  his  fleeteft  horfe,  and 
takes  with  him  a  ftrong  cord  of  a  contider- 
able  length  :  when  he  fees  one  of  the  wild 
kine,  which  he  deftines  for  his  prey,  he  pur- 
fues  it  at  full  fpeed,  and  never  fails  to  over- 
take it  by  the  fuperior  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe. 

While 
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While  he  is  thus  employed,  he  holds  the 
cord  ready,  at  the  end  of  which  a  Hiding 
noofe  is  formed  ;s  and  when  he  is  at  a  con- 
venient diftance,  throws  it  from  him  with, 
fuch  a  certain  hand,  that  the  beaft  is  en- 
tangled by  one  of  his  legs,  after  which  it  is 
impoffibie  for  him  to  efcape. 

That  you  may  form  the  clearer  idea  of 
what  a  man  is  capable  of  executing,  with 
courage  and  addrefs,  I  will  i  elate  a  mod  ex- 
traordinary incident  to  which  I  was  witnefs, 
during  my  refidence  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
A  certain  man,  a  native  of  the  country,  had 
committed  fome  offence,  for  which  he  was 
condemned  to  labour  feveral  years  in  the 
gallies.  He  found  means  to  fpeak  to  the 
governor  of  the  town,  and  befought  him  to- 
change  the  nature  of  his  puniihment.  I 
have  been  brought  up,  faid  he,  a  warrior, 
and  fear  difhonour,  but  not  death.  Inftead 
of  confuming  my  ftrength  and  fpirits  in  fuch 
an  ignominious  employment,  let  me  have 
an  opportunity  of  atchieving  fomething 
worthy  to  be  beheld,  or  of  perifhing  like  a 
brave  man  in  the  attempt.  In  a  few  days 
a  folemn  feaft  is  to  be  celebrated,  at  which 
you  will  not  fail  to  be  prefent,  attended  by 
all  your  people.  I  will  there,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  whole  city,  encounter  the  fierceft 
K4  bull 
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bull  you  can  procure.  I  defire  no  afiift- 
ance  but  my  horfe,  no  weapons  but  this 
cord ;  yet  thus  prepared  I  will  meet  his 
fury,  and  take  him  by  the  head,  the  horns, 
the  feet,  as  you  {hall  direct.  I  will  then 
throw  him  down,  bridle  him,  faddle  him, 
and  vault  upon  his  back ;  in  this  fuuation, 
you  fhall  turn  out  two  more  of  the  fierceft 
bulls  you  can  find,  and  I  will  attack  them 
both,  and  put  them  all  to  death  with  my 
dagger,  the  inftant  you  fhall  command. 
The  governor  confented  to  this  brave  man's 
requeft,  more  from  curiofity  to  fee  fo  ex- 
traordinary a  fpe<ftacle,  than  from  the  opi- 
nion it  wou&t  be  attended  with  fuccefs. 
When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  the  city  afiembied,  and  took 
their  feats  in  a  vaft  building  which  fur- 
rounded  a  considerable  open  fpace,  deftined 
for  this  amazing  combat.  The  brave  Ame- 
rican then  appeared  alone  on  horfeback, 
armed  with  nothing  but  his  cord ;  and, 
after  riding  round  the  place,  and  faluting 
the  company,  he  waited  intrepidly  for  his 
enemy.  Prefently,  an  enormous  bull  was 
let  loofe,  who,  as  foon  as  he  beheld  the 
man,  attacked  him  with  all  his  fury.  The 
American  avoided  his  fhock  with  infinite 
dexterity,  and  gallopped  round  the  bull, 

who, 
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who,  in  his  turn,  betook  himfelf  to  flight. 
The  valiant  horfeman  purfued  his  flying 
enemy,  .and,  while  he  was  thus  engaged, 
defined  the  governor  to  direct  where  he 
would  have  him  feized.  He  replied,  it  was 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  ;  and  the 
American  inftantly  throwing  his  noofe, 
which  he  held  ready  all  the  time,  caught 
the  bull  in  his  flight  by  one  of  his  hinder 
legs;  then  gallopping  two  or  three  times 
round  the  animal,  he  fo  inveloped  him  in 
the  fnare,  that,  after  a  few  violent  efforts  to 
difengage  himfelf,  he  fell  to  the  earth.  He 
then  leaped  lightly  from  his  horfe,  and  the 
animal,  who  had  been  perfectly  trained  up 
to  this  kind  of  combat,  ftood  itill  and  kept 
the  cord  extended ;  while  his  matter  ad- 
vanced to  the  bull,  and  put  him  to  death  in 
an  inftant,  by  ftabbing  him  with  his  dagger 
behind  the  horns.  All  the  aflembly  uttered 
a  fhout  of  admiration,  but  the  conqueror 
told  them  that  what  they  had  feen  was  no- 
thing, and,  difentangling  his  cord  from  the 
llaughtered  bead,  he  compofedly  mounted 
his  horfe,  and  waited  for  a  new  and  more 
formidable  enemy.  Prefently,  the  gate  of 
the  torillo  was  opened,  and  a  bull,  much 
more  furious  than  the  laft,  rufhed  out, 
K  5  whom 
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whom  he  was  ordered  to  bridle  and  faddle, 
according  to  his  engagement. 

I  proteft,  laid  Tommy,  this  is  the  mod 
wonderful  (lory  I  ever  heard.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve all  the  fine  gentlemen  I  have  ever  feen, 
put  together,  would  dare  to  attack  fuch  a 
bull.  ' 

Matter,  replied  the  black,  the  talents  of 
mankind  are  various,  and  nature  has,  in 
every  country,  furnifhed  the  human  ipecies 
with  all  the  qualities  necelTary  for  their  pre- 
iervation.  In  this  country,  and  many  others 
which  I  have  feen,  there  are  thouiands 
who  live  like  birds  in  cages  upon  the  food 
provided  by  others,  without  doing  any  thing 
for  themfelves.  But  they  fhould  be  con- 
tented with  the  happineis  they  enjoy,  if  fuch 
a  life  can  be  called  happineis,  and  not  cle- 
ipife  their  fellow-creatures,  without  whole 
continual  afliftance  they  could  not  ex  kit  an 
inftant. 

Very  true,  indeed,  anfwered  Tommy. 
You  feem  to  me  a  very  honed,  fenfible  man, 
.though  a  negro ;  and,  fince  I  have  given 
myftif  up  to  the  improvement  of  my  mind, 
I  entertain  the  fame  opinions.  But,  let  us 
hear  how  this  brave  man  ilicceeded  in  his 
»ext  attempt, 

6  When 
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When  the  champion  perceived  thisfecond 
enemy  approach,  he  waited  for  him  with 
the  fame  intrepidity  he  had  difcovered  be- 
fore, and  avoided  his  formidable  fhock  by 
making  his  horfe  wheel  nimbly  round  the 
bull.  When  he  had  thus  baffled  his  fury, 
and  put  his  enemy  to  flight,  he  chaced  him 
fome  time  as  he  had  done  the  former,  till 
he  drove  him  near  to  the  middle  of  the  en- 
clofed  fpace,  where  a  ftrong  poft  had  been 
firmly  fixed  into  the  ground.  As  foon  as 
he  approached  this  fpot,  he  threw  the  un- 
erring noofe,  and,  catching  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  entangled  him  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore, and  dragged  him  with  fome  difficulty 
to  the  flake.  To  this  he  bound  him  down 
fo  clqfely  that  it  became  impoffible  for  the 
creature  either  to  refifl  or  ftir.  Leaping 
then  from  his  horfe,  who  remained  rm~ 
moveable  as  before,  he  took  a  fuddle,  which 
had  been  left  there  on  purpofe,  and  gird  eel 
it  firmly  upon  the  back  of  the  bull;  through: 
his  noftrils  he  thruft  an  iron  ring,  to  v-h'ich 
was  fixed  a  cord  which  he  brought  over  his 
neck  as  a  bridle  >  and  then,  arming  hi* 
hand  with  a  fhort  pike,  he  nimbly  vaulted 
.upon  the  back  of  this  new  and.  terrible 
courier. 

The  creature  all  this  time  did  not  ceafe 
K6  to 
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to  bellow  with  every  exprefiion  of  rage, 
which  had  not  the  leaft  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  this  valiant  man.  On  the  contrary, 
coolly  taking  a  knife,  he  cut  the  cord  which 
bound  him  to  the  (lake,  and  reftored  him 
to  perfect  liberty.  T  he  creature,  thus  dif- 
engaged,  exerted  every  effort,  of  ftrength 
and  fury  to  throw  his  rider,  who  kept  his 
feat  undaunted  in  fpite  of  all  his  violent 
agitations.  The  gates  of  the  torillo  were 
then  thrown  open,  and  two  other  furious 
bulls  rufhed  out,  and  feemed  ready  to  at- 
tack the  man :  but,  the  infcant  they  per- 
ceived the  manner  in  which  he  was  mounted, 
their  rage  gave  way  to  terror,  and  they  fled 
precipitately  away.  The  other  bull  fol- 
lowed his  companions,  and  bore  his  rider 
feveral  times  round  the  amphitheatre  in 
this  extraordinary  chace.  This  fpectacle 
had  already  laded  fome  time,  to  the  admi- 
ration of  all  prefent,  when  the  governor 
ordered  the  man  to  complete  the  bufinefs 
by  putting  all  the  bulls  to  death.  He,  in- 
ftantly  drawing  his  knife,  plunged  it  behind 
the  herns  of  the  bull  on  which  he  rode, 
who  immediately  dropped  down  dead, 
while  the  conqueror,  difengaging  himfelf 
as  he  fell,  flood  upright  by  the  flaughtered 
animal.  He  then  mounted  his  horfe  again, 

who 
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who  had  been  placed  in  fafety  at  fome  little 
diftance,  and  purfuing  the  chace  as  before, 
with  his  fatal  noofe,  difpatched  both  the 
furviving  animals  without  the  lead  diffi- 
culty. 

Tommy  exprefied  the  greateft  admira- 
tion at  this  recital ;  and  now,  as  the  even- 
ing began  to  advance,  Mr.  Barlow  invited 
him  to  return.  But  Tommy,  inilead  of 
*  complying,  took  him  by  the  hand,  thanked 
him  for  all  his  kiadnefs  and  attention,  but 
declared  his  refolution  of  flaying  fome  time 
with  his  friend  Harry.  The  more  I  con- 
fider  my  own  behaviour,  faid  he,  the  more 
I  feel  myfelf  afhamed  of  my  folly  and  in- 
gratitude. But  you  have  taught  me,  my 
dear  fir,  thai  all  I  have  in  my  power  is  to 
acknowledge  them,  which  I  mod  willingly 
do  before  all  this  good  family,  and  intreat 
Harry  to  think  that  the  impreffions  I  now 
feel  are  fuch  as  I  (hall  never  forget.  Harry 
embraced  his  friend,  and  aflbred  him  once 
more  of  his  being  perfe-fily  reconciled  ;  and 
all  the  family  ftood  mute  with  admiration 
at  the  condefcenfion  of  the  young  gentle- 
man, who  was  not  afhamed  of  acknow- 
ledging his  faults  even  to  his  inferiors. 

Mr.  Barlow  approved  of  Tommy's  de- 
fign,  and  took  upon  him  to  anfwer  for  the 

con- 
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confent  of  Mr.  Mcrton  to  his  (laying  ibme 
time  with  Harry;  then,  taking  his  leave  of 
all  the  company,  he  departed. 

But  Tommy  began  now  to  enter  upon  a 
eourfe  of  life  which  was  very  little  con- 
fiftent  with  his  former  habits.  He  flipped 
\vith  great  chearfulnefs,  and  even  found 
himfelf  happy  with  the  ruftic  fare  which  was 
fet  before  him,  accompanied  as  it  was  with 
unaffected  civility  and  an  hearty  welcome. 
He  went  to  bed  early  and  Hept  very  found 
all  night;  however,  when  Harry  came  to 
call  him  the  next  morning  at  five,  as  he  had 
made  him  promife  to  do,  he  found  a  con- 
fiderable  difficulty  in  rouzing  himfelf  at  the 
fumrnons.  Confcious  pride,  however,  and 
the  newly-acquired  dignity  of  his  character, 
fupported  him ;  he  recollected  that  he 
fhould  difgrace  himfelf  in  the  eyes  of  his 
father,  of  Mr.  Barlow,  and  of  all  the  fa- 
mily with  which  he  now  was,  if  he  ap- 
peared incapable  of  acting  up  to  his  own. 
declarations:  he  therefore  made  a  noble  ef- 
fort, leaped  out  of  bed,  drefied  himfelf,  and 
followed  Harry.  Not  contented  with  this, 
he  accompanied  him  in  all  his  ruftic  em- 
ployments, and,  as  no  kind  of  country  ex- 
ercife  was  entirely  new  to  him  fince  his  re- 
fidence  with  Mr.  Barlow,  he  acquitted 

himfelf 
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himfelf  with  a  degree  of  dexterity  which 
gained  him  new  commendations. 

Thus  did  he  pafs  the  ftrft  day  of  his  vi- 
fit,  with  fome  little  difficulty  indeed,  but 
without  deviating  from  his  refolution.  The 
fecond,  he  found  his  change  of  life  infi- 
nitely more  tolerable;  and,  in  a  very  little 
fpace  of  time,  he  was  almoti  reconciled  to 
his  new  fituation.  The  additional  exercife 
he  ufed  improved  his  health  and  ftrength, 
and  added  fo  confiderably  to  his  appetite, 
that  he  began  to  think  the  table  of  farmer 
Sand  ford  exceeded  -all  he  had  ever  tried 
before. 

By  thus  praclifin-g  the  common  nfeful 
occupations  of  life,  lie  began  to  feel  a  more 
tender  intereft  in  the  common  concerns  of 
his  fellow- creatures.  He  now. found,  from 
his  own  experience,  that  Mr.  Barlow  had 
not  deceived  him  in  the  various  reprefen- 
cations-  he  had  made  of  the  utility  of  the 
lower  clajTes,  and  confequently  of  the  hu-r 
manity  which  is  due  to  them  when  they 
difcharge  their  duty.  Nor  did  that  gentle- 
man abandon  his  little  friend  in  this  im- 
portant trial.  He  vifited  him  frequently, 
pointed  out  every  thing  that  was  curious  or 
interefting  about  the  farm,  and  encouraged 
him  to  perfevere  by  his  praifes.  You  are 

now,. 
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now,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  one  day,  beginning 
to  pradtife  thofe  virtues  which  have  ren- 
dered the  great  men  of  other  times  fojuftly 
famous.  It  is  not  by  floth,  nor  finery,  nor 
the  mean  indulgence  of  our  appetites,  that 
greatnefs  of  character,  or  even  reputation, 
is  to  be  acquired.  He  that  would  excel 
others  in  virtue  or  knowledge,  muft  firft 
excel  them  in  temperance  and  application. 
You  cannot  imagine  that  men  fit  to  com- 
mand an  army,  or  to  give  laws  to  a  Hate, 
were  ever  formed  by  an  idle  and  effeminate 
education.  When  the  Roman  people,  op- 
prefTed  by  their  enemies,  were  looking  out 
for  a  leader  able  to  defend  them,  and  change 
the  fortune  of  the  war,  where  did  they  feck 
for  this  extraordinary  man  ?  It  was  neither 
at  banquets,  nor  in  fplendid  palaces,  nor 
amid  the  gay,  the  elegant,  or  the  difli- 
pated;  they  turned  their  fteps  towards  a 
poor  and  folitary  cottage,  fuch  as  the 
meaneft  of  your  late  companions  would 
confider  with  contempt;  there  they  found 
Cincinnatus,  whofe  virtues  and  abilities 
were  allowed  to  excel  all  the  reft  of  his  ci- 
tizens, turning  up  the  foil  with  a  pair  of 
oxen,  and  holding  the  plough  himfelf.  This 
great  man  had  been  inured  to  arms  and  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  even  from 

his 
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his  infancy ;  he  had  repeatedly  led  the  Ro- 
man legions  to  vidlory  j  yet  in  the  hour  of 
peace,  or  when  his  country  did  not  require 
his  fervices,  he  deemed  no  employment 
more  honourable  than  to  labour  for  his  own 
fubfiftence. 

What  would  all  your  late  friends  have 
faid,  to  fee  the  greateft  men  in  England, 
and  the  braved  officers  of  the  army,  crowd- 
ing round  the  houfe  of  one  of  thole  obfcure 
farmers  you  have  been  accuftomed  to  de- 
fpile,  and  intreating  him,  in  the  moil  re- 
fpedful  language,  to  leave  his  fields,  and 
accept  of  the  higheft  dignity  in  the  govern- 
ment or  army  ?  Yet  this  was  actually  the 
ftate  of  things  at  Rome,  and  it  was  cha- 
racters like  thefe,  with  all  the  train  of  fe- 
vere  and  rugged  virtues,  that  elevated  that 
people  above  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. — And  tell  me,  my  little  friend,  fince 
chance,  not  merit,  too  frequently  allots  the 
fituation  in  which  men  are  to  act,  had  you 
rather,  in  an  high  flation,  appear  to  all 
mankind  unworthy  of  the  advantages  you 
enjoy,  or,  in  a  low  one,  feem  equal  to  the 
moll  exalted  employments  by  your  virtues 
and  abilities? 

Such  were  the  converfations  which  Mr. 
Barlow  frequently  held  with  Tommy,  and 

.which 
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which  never  failed  to  infpire  him  with  new 
reiblution  to  perfevere.  Nor  could  he  help 
being  frequently  affected  by  the  companion 
of  Harry's  behaviour  with  his  own.  No 
cloud  feemed  ever  to  (hade  the  features  of  his 
friend,  or  alter  the  uniform  fweetnefs  of  his 
temper.  Even  the  repeated  provocations  he 
had  received  were  either  totally  obliterated, 
or  had  made  no  difagreeable  imprefTions. 
After  difcharging  the  necefTary  duties  -of 
the  day,  he  gave  up  the  reft  of  his  time  to 
the  amufement  of  Tommy,  with  fo  much 
zeal  and  affection,  that  he  could  not  avoid 
loving  him  a  thoufand  times  better  than 
before. 

During  the  evening  he  frequently  con- 
verfed  with  the  honeft  negro  concerning 
the  moft  remarkable  circumftances  of  the 
country  where  he  was  born.  One  night  that 
he  feemed  peculiarly  inquifitive,  the  black 
gave  him  the  following  account  of  himfelf. 

I  was  born,  faid  he,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  river  Gambia  in  Africa.  In  this 
country  people  are  aftonifhed  at  my  colour, 
and  dart  at  the  fight  of  a  black  man,  as  if 
he  did  not  belong  to  their  fpecies :  but 
there,  every  body  refembles  me,  and  when 
the  firfl  white  men  landed  upon  our  coaft,  we 
were  as  much  furprized  with  their  appear- 
ances 
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ances  as  you  can  be  with  ours.  In  fomc 
pares  of  the  world  I  have  feen  men  of  a  yel- 
low hue,. in  others. uf  a  copper  colour,  and  all 
have  the  fboliih  vanity  to  defpife  their  fel- 
low-creatures as  infinitely  infcnpr  to  them- 
felves.  There  indeed  they  entertain  thefe 
conceits  from  ignorance;  but  in  this  coun- 
tiy,  where  the  natives  pretend  to  luperior 
rcaibn,  I  have  often  wondered  they  could 
be  influenced  by  fuch  a  prejudice.  Is  a 
black  horle  thought,  to  be  inferior  to  a  white 
one,  in  fpeed,  or  ftrength,  or  coin  rage?  Is 
a  white  cow  thought  to  give  more  milk,  or 
a  white  dog  to.  have  an  acuter  fcent  in 
purfuing.  the  game?  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  generally  found,  in  almoft  every  coun- 
try, that  a  pale  colour  in  animals  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  mai  k  of  weaknefs  and  inferiority. 
Why  then  fhould  a  certain  race  of  men  ima- 
gine themfelves  fuperior  to  the  reft}  for  the 
very  circumftance  they  defpife  in  other 
animals  ? 

But  in  the  country  where  I  was  born,  it  is 
not  only  man  that  differs  from  what  we  fee 
here,  but  every  other  circumftance.  Here, 
for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  year,  you  are 
chilled  by  frofts  and  fnows,  and  fcarcely 
behold  the  prefence  of  the  fun  during  that 
gloomy  feafcm  that  is  called  the  winter. 

With 
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With  us  the  fun  is  always  prefent,  pouring 
out  light  and  hear,  and  fcorching  us  with  his 
fierceft  beams.     In  my  country   we   know 
no  difference  in  the  length  of  nights  and 
days:  all  are  of  equal  length  throughout 
the  year,  and  prefent  not  that  continual  va- 
riety which  you  fee  here.     We  have  neither 
ice,  nor  froft,  nor  fnow ;  the  trees  never  lofe 
their  leaves,  and   we   have  fruits  in  every 
feafon  of  the  year.     During  feveral  months, 
indeed,    we  are   fcorched    by    unremitting 
heats,  which  parch  the  ground,  dry  up  the 
rivers,  and  affiict  both  men  and  animals  with 
intolerable  third.     In  that  feafon,  you  may 
behold  lions,  tygers,  elephants,  and  a   va- 
riety of  other  ferocious  animals,  driven  from 
their  dark  abodes  in  the  midft  of  impene- 
trable forefts,  down   to  the  lower  grounds 
and  the   fide   of  rivers.      Every  night   we 
hear  their  favage  yells,  their  cries  of  rage, 
and  think  ourfelves  fcarcely  fafe  in  our  cot- 
tages.    In  this  country  you   have    reduced 
all  other  animals  to  fubjection,  and   have 
nothing  to  fear  except   from   each  other. 
You  even  fhelter  yourfelves  from  the  injuries 
of  the  weather  in  manfions  that  feem  calcu- 
lated to  laft  for  ever,  in  impenetrable  houfes 
of  brick  or  (lone,  that  would  have  fcarcely 
any  thing  to  fear  from  the  whole  animal 

creation  , 
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creation ;  but,  with  us,  a  few  reeds  twifted 
togetntT,  and  perhaps  daubed  over  with 
flirne  or  mud,  compofe  the  whole  of  our 
dwel  ings.  Yet  there  the  innocent  negro 
would  fleep  as  happy  and  contented  as  you 
do  in  your  palaces,  provided  you  did  not 
drag  him  by  fraud  and  violence  away,  and 
force  him  to  endure  all  the  exceiles  of  your 
cruelty. 

It  WES  in  one  of  thefe  cottages  that  I  firft 
remember  any  thing  of  myfelf.  A  few 
flakes  fet  in  the  ground,  and  interwoven 
with  dry  reeds,  covered  at  top  with  the 
fpreading  leaves  of  the  palm,  compofed  our 
dwelling.  Our  furniture  confided  of  three 
or  four  earthen  pipkins,  in  which  our  food 
was  drefled;  a  few  mats  woven  with  a  filky 
kind  of  grafs  to  ferve  as  beds ;  the  inftru- 
ments  with  which  my  mother  turned  the 
ground,  and  the  javelin,  arrows,  and  lines, 
which  my  father  ufcd  in  rilhing  or  the  chace. 
In  this  country,  and  many  others  where  I 
have  been,  I  obferve  that  nobody  thinks 
himfelf  happy  till  he  has  got  together  a 
thoufand  things  which  he  does  not  want, 
and  can  never  ufe;  you  live  in  houfes  fo 
big,  that  they  are  fit  to  contain  an  army ; 
you  cover  yourfelves  with  fuperfiuous  clothes, 
that  reftrain  all  the  motions  of  your  bodies : 

when 
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when  you  want  to  eat,  you  mud  have  meat 
enough  fe'rved  up  to  nourifh  a  whole  village; 
yet  I  have  feen  poor  famifhed  wretches 
ftarving  at  your  gate,  while  the  matter  had 
before  him  at  lead  an  hundred  times  as 
much  as  he  could  confume.  We  negroes, 
>vhcm  you  treat  as  favages,  have  different 
manners  ard  different  opinions.  The  firft 
thing  that  I  can  remember  of  myfelf  was 
the  running  naked  about  fuch  a  cottage  as 
I  have  dcfcribed,  with  four  of  my  little 
brothers  and  fitters.  I  have  obfcrv;:d  your 
children  here  with  aftqnifhrrcnt :  as  foon  as 
they  are  born,  it  feems  to  be  the  bnfinefs  of 
all  about  them,  to  render  them  weak,  help- 
lefs,  and  unable  to  ufe  any  of  their  limbs. 
The  little  negro,  on  the  contrary,  is  fcarcely 
born  before  he  learns  to  crawi  about  upon 
the  ground.  Unreftrained  by  bandages  or 
ligatures,  he  comes  as  foon  and  as  eaGly  to 
the  perfect  ule  of  all  his  organs  as  any  of  the 
bealh  which  furround  him.  Before  your 
children  here  are  taught  to  venture  them- 
felves  upon  their  feet,  he  has  the  perfect  ufe 
of  his,  and  can  follow  his  mother  in  her 
daily  labours. 

This  I  remember  was  my  own  cafe. 
Sometimes  I  ufed  to  go  with  my  mother  to 
the  field,  where  all  the  women  of  the  village 

were 
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were  afTembled  to  plant  rice  for  their  fub- 
fiftence.  The  joyful  fongs  which  they  ufed 
to  fmg,  amid  their  toils,  delighted  my  infant 
ear  j  and  when  their  daily  talk  was  done, 
they  danced  together  under  the  {hade  of 
fpreading  palms.  In  this  manner  did  they 
raife  he  fimpk  iced,  which  was  fufficient 
for  themiHves  and  their  children-;  yams,  a 
root  reiembling  your  pocatoe,  Indian  corn, 
and,  above  all,  rice ;  to  this  were  added  the 
fruits  which  nature  fpontar.eoufly  produced 
in  our  woods,  and  the  produce  of  the  chace 
and  fifhing.  Yet  with  this  we  are  a< 'much 
contented  as  you  are  with  all  your  fplendld 
tablesv  and  enjoy  a  greater  fhare  of  health 
and  ftrength.  As  foon  as  the  fiery  heat  of 
the  fun  declined,  you  might  behold  the 
mailer  of  every  cottage  repofing  before  his 
own  door,  and  feaPdng  upon  his  mefs-  of 
roots  or  fruits,  with  all  his  family  around. 
If  a  traveller  or  (1  ranger  happened  to  come 
from  a  diftant  country,  he  was  welcome  to 
enter  into  every  houfe  and  fhare  the  provi- 
fions  of  the  family.  No  door  was  barred 
againft  his  entrance,  no  furly  fervant  in- 
iulted  him  for  his  poverty ;  he  entered 
wherever  he  pleafed,  fat  himfelf  down  with 
the  family,  and  then  purfued  his  journey^ 
or  repofed  himfelf  in  quiet  till  the  nex^ 

morning. 
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morning.  In  each  of  our  towns  there  is 
generally  a  large  building,  where  the  elder 
part  of  the  fociety  are  accuftomed  to  meet 
in  the  lhade  of  the  evening,  and  converfe 
upon  a  variety  of  fubjects  j  the  young  and 
vigorous  divert  themielves  with  dances  and 
other  paftimes,  and  the  children  of  diffe- 
rent ages  amufe  themfelves  with  a  thoufand 
fpoits  and  gambols  adapted  to  their  age : 
ibme  aim  their  little  arrows  at  marks,  or 
dart  their  light  and  blunted  javelins  at  each 
other,  to  form  themfelves  for  the  exercifes 
of  war  and  the  chace  j  others  wreftle  naked 
upon  the  fand,  or  run  in  fportive  races,  with 
a  degree  of  activity  which  I  have  never  feen 
among  the  Europeans,  who  pretend  to  be 
our  matters. 

I  have  defcribed  to  you  the  building  of 
ourhoufes;  fimple  as  they  are,  they  anlwer 
every  purpofe  of  human  life,  and  every 
man  is  his  own  architect.  An  hundred  or 
two  of  thefe  edifices  compofe  our  towns, 
which  are  generally  furrounded  by  lofty 
hedges  of  thorns  to  fecure  us  from  the  mid- 
night attacks  of  wild  beafts,  with  only  a 
fingle  entrance,  which  is  carefully  clofed  at 
night. 

You  talk,  faid  Tommy,  of  wild  beafts ; 
pray  have  you  many  of  them  in  your  coun- 
try ? 
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try  ?  Yes,  faid  the  black,  matter,  we  have 
them  of  many  forts,  equally  dreadful  and 
ferocious.  Firft,  we  have  the  lion,  which 
I  dare  fay  you  have  heard  of,  and  perhaps 
feen.  He  is  bigger  than  the  iargeft  maftirT, 
and  infinitely  ftronger  and  more  fierce  -,  his 
paws  alone  are  fuc'Ti,  that  with  a  fingle 
blow,  he  is  able  to  knock  down  a  man, 
and  almoit  every  other  animal ;  but  thefc 
paws  are  armed  with  claws  fo  (harp  and> 
dreadful,  that  nothing  can  refift  their  vio- 
lence. When  he  roars,  every  bear!  of  the 
foreft  betakes  himielf  to  flight,  and  eve  a 
the  boldeft  hunter  can  fcarcely  hear  it  with- 
out difmay.  Sometimes,  the  mod  valiant 
of  our  youth  afiemble  in  bands,  arm  them- 
felves  with  arrows  and  javelins,  and  go  to 
the  chace  of  thefe  -deftrudive  animals. 
When  they  have  found  his  retreat,  they  ge- 
nerally make  a  circle  round,  uttering  fhouts 
and  cries,  and  clailiing  their  arms,  to  rouze 
him  to  refinance.  The  lion,  mean-while, 
looks  round  upon  his  aflailants  with  indif-% 
fcrcnce  or  contempt;  neither  jtheir  number, 
nor  their  horrid  ihouts,  nor  the  glicter  of 
their  radiant  arms,  can  daunt  him  for  aa 
inftant.  At  length  he  begins  to  lafh  his 
fides  with  his  long  and  nervous  tail,  a  cer- 
tain fign  of  rifmg  rage,  his  eyes  fparkle 
Vol..  III.  L  with 
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with  deftrucYive  fires  and,  if  the  number 
of  the  hunters  is  very  great,  he  perhaps 
moves  (lowly  on.  But  this  lie  is  not  per- 
mitted to  do;  a  javelin,  thrown  at  him 
from  behind,  wounds  him  in  the  Mank,  and 
compels  him  to  turn.  Then  you  behold 
him  rouzed  to  fury  and  defperatian 
ther  wounds,  nor  dreaming  blood,  nor  a 
triple  row  of  barbed  fpears,  can,  prevent 
him  from  fpringing  upon  the  daring  black 
who  has  wounded  him.  Should  he  reach 
him,  in  the  attack,  it  is -certain  death  j  but 
generally  the  hunter,  who  is  at  once  con- 
tending for  glory  and  his  own  life,  and  is 
inured  to  danger,  avoids  him  by  a  nimble 
leap,  and  all  his  companions  haften  to  his 
affiftance.  Thus  is  the  lion  prefled 
wounded  on  every  fide,  his  rage  is  ineffec- 
tual, and  only  exhaufts  his  urength  the 
fafter ;  an  hundred  wounds  are  pouring  out 
his  blood  aronce,  and  at  length  he  bites  the 
ground  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  yields 
the  victory  though  unconquered. 

When  he  is  dead,  he  is  carried  back  in 
triumph  by  the  hunters,  as  a  trophy  of  their 
courage.  All  the  village  rufhes  out  at 
once ;  the  young,  the  old,  women  and 
children,  uttering  joyful  fhouts,  and  praif- 
ing  the  valour  of  their  champions.  The 

elders 
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elders  admire  his  prodigious  fize,  his  mighty 
limbs,  his  dreadful  fangs,  and  perhaps  re- 
peat tales  of  their  own  exploits ;  the  women 
feem  to  tremble  at  their  fierce  enemy  e*en 
in  his  death  ;  while  the  men  compel  their 
children  to  approach  the  monfter,  and  tinge 
their  little  weapons  in  his  blood.  All  utter 
joyful  exclamations,  and  feafls  are  made  in 
every  houfe,  to  which  the  vigors  are  in- 
vited as  the  principal  guefis,  Thefe  are  in- 
tended at  once  to  reward  thofe  who  have 
performed  fo  gallant  an  achievement,  and 
to  encourage 'a  fpirit  of  enterptize  in  the  reft 
of  the  nation. 

What  a  dreadful  kind  of  hunting  mud 
this  be,  faid  Tommy.  But  I  fuppofe  if  any 
one  meets  a  lion  alone,  ic  is  impoflible  to 
refift  him.  Not  always,  anftvered  the  black. 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  once  was  witnefs  to 
myfelf.  My  father  was  reckoned  not  only 
the  mod  fkilful  hunter,  but  one  of  the 
braved  of  our  tribe :  innumerable  are  the 
wild  beads  which  have  fallen  beneath  his 
arm.  One  evening,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  village  were  affembkd  at  their 
fports  and  dances,  a  rnonftrous  lion,  allur- 
ed, I  fuppofe,  by  the  fmell  of  human* 
ftefh,  burll  unexpectedly  upon  them,  with- 
out warning  them  of  his  approach,  -by  roar- 
L 1  ing 
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ing  as  he  commonly  does.  As  they  were 
unarmed,  and  unprepared  for  defence,  all 
but  my  father  inflantly  fled,  trembling,  to 
their  huts  ;  but  he,  who  had  never  yet  turn- 
ed his  back  upon  any  beaft  of  the  fore  ft, 
drew  from  his  fide  a  kind  of  knife,  or  dag- 
ger, which  he  conftantly  wore,  and,  placing 
one  knee  and  one  hand  upon  the  ground, 
waited  the  approach  of  his  terrible  foe. 
The  lion  inftantly  rufhed  upon  him  with  a 
fury  not  to  be  defcribed  j  but  my  father 
received  him  upon  the  point  of  his  wea- 
pon, with  ib  fteady  and  fo  compofed  an 
aim,  that  he  buried  it  feveral  inches  in  his 
belly.  The  beaft  attacked  him  a  fecond 
time,  and  a  fecond  time  received  a  dread- 
ful wound,  not  however  without  laying  bare 
one  of  my  father's  fides  with  a  Ridden  ftroke 
of  his  claws.  The  reft  of  the  village  then 
rufhed  in,  .and  foon  difpatched  the  lion  with 
innumerable  wounds. 

Thjsjexploit  appeared  fo  extraordinary, 
that  it  fpread  my  father's  fame  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  gained  him  the 
name  of  the  undaunted  hunter,  as  an  ho- 
nourable diftinclion,  from  the  neighbour* 
hood. — Under  fuch  a  parent,  it  was  not 
long  before  1  >was  taught  every  fpecics  of 
the  chace.  At  firft,  my  father  only  fuf- 
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fered  me  to  purfue  flags  and  other  feeble 
animals,  or  took  me  in  his  canoe  to  fifh. 
Soon,  however,  I  was  entrufted  with  a  bovr 
and  arrows,  and  placed  with  many  other 
children  and  young  m.en  to  defend  our  rice- 
fields  from  the  depredations  of  the  river- 
horfe.  Rice,  it  is  necefTary  to  obferve,  is 
a  plant  that  requires  great  moifture  in  the 
foil ;  all  our  plantations,  therefore,  are  made 
by  the  fide  of  rivers,  in  the  foft  fertile 
foil  which  is  overflowed  in  the  rainy  feafon. 
Bur,  when  the  grain  is  aimoft  ripe,  we  are 
forced  to  defend  it  from  a  variety  of  hurtful 
animals,  that  would  otherwife  deprive  us  of 
the  fruits  of  our  labours :  among  thefe,  one 
of  the  principal  is  the  animal  I  have  men- 
tioned. His  fize  and  bulk  are  immenfe, 
being  twice  the  bignefs  of  the  largeft  ox 
which  I  have  feen  in  this  country.  He  has 
four  legs,  which  are  fhort  and  thick,  an 
head  of  a  mondrous  magnitude,  and  jaws 
that  are  armed  with  teeth  of  a  prodigious 
fize  and  flrength ;  befides  two  prominent 
tufka,  which  threaten  deftruction  to  all  af* 
failants. 

*"  But   this  animal,    though  fo   large  and 

ftrong,   is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  the  river, 

where  he  lives  upon  fifh  and  water-roots.. 

L5  It 
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It  is  fometimes  a  curious  but  a  dreadful 
fighr,  when  a  boat  is  gliding  over  a  fmooth 
part  of  the  ftream,  of  unufual  depth  and 
ciearnefs,  to  look  down  and  behold  this 
monftrous  creature  travelling  along  the 
bottom  feverai  yards  below  the  fur  face. 
Whenever  this  happens,  the  boatman  in- 
ftantly  paddles  another  way  ;  for  fuch  is  the 
ftrength  of  the  creature,  that  he  is  able  to 
overfct  a  bark  of  moderate  fize,  by  rifing 
under  it,  or  to  tear  out  a  plank  with  his 
fangs,  and  expofe  thofe  who  are  in  it  to  the 
dangers  of  an  unexpected  fhipvreck.  All 
the  day  he  chiefly  hides  himfelf  in  the  water, 
and  preys  upon  fiih  ;  but,  during  the  gloom 
of  night,  he  iffues  from  the  river,  and  in- 
vades the  fields  of  (landing  corn,  which  he 
would  foon  lay  defolate,  were  he  not  driven 
back  by  the  fhouts  and  cries  of  thofe  who 
are  Rationed  to  defend  them.  At  this 
work  had  I  afTifted  feverai  fuccefFIve  nights, 
till  we  were  almoft  wearied  with  watching. 
At  length,  one  of  the  mod  enterprizing  of 
our  young  men  propoled,  that  we  fhould  no 
longer  content  ourfclves  with  driving  back 
the  enemy,  but  boldly  attack  him,  and  pu- 
nifh  him  for  his  temerity.  "With  this  pur- 
pofe,  we  concealed  ourfelves  in  a  conve- 
eieat  fpot,  till  we  had  feen  one  of  the  river- 
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horfes  ifTue  from  the  water,  and  advance  a 
confiderable  way  into  our  plantations :  then 
we  rufhed  from  our  hiding-place  with  fu- 
rious (houts  and  cries,  and  endeavoured  to 
intercept  his  return :  but  the  beatl,  con- 
fiding in  his  fuperior  ftrength,  advanced 
flowly  on,  fnarling  horribly,  and  gnalhing 
his  dreadful  tufks ;  and  in  this  manner  he 
opened  his  way  through  the  thickeft  of  our 
battalions.  In  vain  we  poured  upon,  him 
on  every  fide  our  darts  and  arrows,  and 
every  miffive  weapon;  fo  well  defended  was 
he  in  an  impenetrable  hide,- that  every  wea- 
pon either  rebounded  as  from  a  wall,  or 
glanced  afide  without  in  the  leaft  annoying. 
At  length,  one  of  the  boldelt  of  our  youth 
advanced  unguardedly  upon  him,  and  en- 
deavoured to  wound  him  from  a  fhorter 
diftance ;  but  the  furious  bead,  rufhing 
upon  him  with  an  unexpected  degree  of 
fwiftnefs,  ripped  up  his  body  with  a  fingle 
ftroke  of  his  enormous  tufks,  and  then, 
feizing  him  in  his  furious  jaws,  lifted  up  his 
mangled  body  as  if  in  triumph,  and  crulhed 
him  into  a  bleeding  and  promifcuous  mafs. 
Fear  inftantly  feized  upon  our  company ; 
all  involuntarily  retreated,  and  feemed  in- 
clined to  quit  the  unequal  combat  -,  all  but 
myfelf,  who,  en  flamed  with  grief  and  rage, 
L  4  for 
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for  the  lofs  of  my  companion,  determined 
either  to  revenge  his  death,  or  perifh  in  the 
attempt.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  attack  him  in  the  ufua)* manner,  I 
chofe  the  (harped  arrow,  and  fitted  it  to  the 
bow-tiring  5  then,  with  a  cool,  unterriftcd 
aim,  obferving  the  animal  that  moved 
nimbly  on  to  the  river,  I  difcharged  it  full 
at  his  broad  and  glaring  eye-ball  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  the  barbed  point  penetrated 
even  to  his  brain,  and  the  monftcr  fell  ex- 
piring to  the  ground. 

This  adtion,  magnified  beyond  its  deferts, 
gained  me  univerfal  apphufe  throughout 
the  hamlet :  I  was  from  that  time  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  mod  valiant  and  fortu- 
nate of  our  youth.  The  immenfe  body  of 
the  monfler  which  I  had  flain  was  cut  to 
pieces,  and  borne  in  triumph  to  the  village. 
All  the  young  women  received  me  with 
fongs  of  joy  and  congratulation  ;  the  young 
men  adopted  me  as  their  leader  in  every 
hazardous  expedition,  and  the  elders  ap- 
plauded me  with  fuch  expreffions  of  efteem 
as  filled  my  ignorant  heart  with  vanity  and 
exultation. 

But  what  xvas  more  aoreenble  to  me 
than  all  the  reft,  my  father  received  me 
with  tranfport,  and,  prefiing  me  to  his  ho- 
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fom  with  tears  of  joy,  told  me,  that  now 
he  could  die  with  pleafure,  fmce  I  had  ex- 
ceeded his  mod:  fanguine  expectations.  I, . 
faid  he,  have  not  lived  inactive,  or  inglo- 
rious ;  \  have  transfixed  the  tiger  with  my 
fhafts ;  I  have,  though  alone,  attacked  the 
lion  in  his  rage,  the  terror  of  the  woods, 
the  fiercer!  of  animals ;  even  the  elephant 
has  been  compelled  to  turn  his  back  and 
fly  before  my  javelin:  but  never,  in  the 
pride  of  my  youth  and  ftrength,  did  I 
achieve  fuch  an  exploit  as  this;  He  then 
went  into  his  cabin  and  brought  forth  the 
bow  and  fatal  arrows  which  he  was  accuf- 
tomed  to  ufe  in  the  chace.  Take  them, 
take  them,  faid  he,  my  fon,  and  refcue1 
my  weaker  a~m  from  a  burthen  which  it  is 
no  longer  de (lined  to  fuflain.  Age  is  now 
creeping  on  j  my  blood  begins  to  cool,  my 
linews  flacken,  and  1  am  no  longer  equal  to 
the  tafk  of  fupporting  the  glories  of  our 
race.  That  care  fhall  now  be  thine,  and 
with  a  firmer  hand  fhalt  thou  henceforth  ufe 
thefe  weapons  againft  the  beads  of  the  foreft 
and  the  enemies  of  our  country.. 

Such  was  the  account  which  the  negro 
gave  to  Tommy,  in  different  conventions, . 
L5  of- 
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of  his  birth  and  education.  His  curiofity 
v/as  gratified  with  the  recital,  and  his  heart 
expanded  in  the  fame  proportion  that  his 
knowledge  .improved.  He  reflected,  with 
fhame  and  contempt,  upon  the  ridiculous 
prejudices  he  haa  once  entertained ;  he 
learned  to  confidcr  all  men  as  his  brethren 
and  equals;  and  the  foolifh  diftin<5lions 
•which  pride  had  formerly  fuggefted  were 
gradually  obliterated  from  his  mind.  Such 
a  change  in  his  fcmiments  rendered  him 
more  mild,  more  obliging,  more  engaging 
than  ever;  he  became  the  delight  of  all  the 
family ;  and  Harry,  although  he  had  al 
ways  loved  him,  now  knew  no  limits  to  his 
affection. 

One  day  he  was  furprized  by  an  unex- 
pected vifit  from  his  father,  who  met  him 
with  open  arms,  and  told  him,  that  he  was 
now  come  to  take  him  back  to  his  own 
houfe.  I  have  heard,  faid  he,  fuch  an  ac- 
count of  your  prefent  behaviour,  that  the 
paft  is  intirely  forgotten,  and  I  begin  to 
glory  in  owning  you  for  a  fon.  He  then 
embraced  him  with  the  tranfports  of  an  af- 
fectionate father  who  indulges  the  ftrongeft 
fentiments  of  his  heart,  but  fentiments  he 
had  long  been  forced  to  reftrairu  Tommy 
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returned  hi$  carefies  with  genuine  warmth, 
but  with  a  degree  of  refpe'ft  and  humility 
he  hc?d  once  been  little  accuftomed  to  ufe. 
1  will  accompany  you  home,  fir,  faid  he, 
with  the  greateft  readinefs;  for  I  wifh  to  fee 
my  mother,  and  hope  to  give  her  fome  fa- 
tisfaction  of  my  future  behaviour.  You 
have  borh  had  too  much  to  complain  of  in 
the  paft;  and  I  am  unworthy  of  fuch  affec- 
tionate parents.  He  then  turned  his  face 
afide,  and  fhed  a  tear  of  real  virtue  and 
gratitude,  which  he  inftandy  wiped  away  as 
unworthy  the  compofure  and  fortitude  of -his  - 
new  cha racier. . 

But,  fir,  added  he,  I  hope  you  will  not 
object  to  my  detaining  you  a  little  longer, 
while  I  return  my  acknowledgments  to  all 
the  family,  and  take  my  leave  of  Harry. 
Surely,  faid  Mr.  Merton,  you  can  entertain 
no  doubt  upon  that  fubject :  and,  to  give 
you  every  opportunity  of  difcharging  all 
your  duties  to  a  family,  to  which  you  owe 
fo  much,  I  intend  to  take  a  dinner  with 
Mr.  Sandford,  whom  I  now  fee  coming 
home,  and  then  returning  with  you  in  the 
evening. 

At    this    inftant    farmer   Sandford   api- 
proached,    and   very    refpe&fully   faluting 
Mrk  Merton,  invited  him  to  walk  in.     But 
L6  Mr,. 
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Mr.  Merton,  after  returning  his  civility, 
drew  him  afide  as  if  he  had  fome  private 
bufmefb  to  communicate.  Wht:n  they  were 
alone,  he  made  him  every  acknowledge- 
ment that  gratitude  could  fuggeft ;  but 
v/ords,  added  Mr.  Merton,  are  very  infuf- 
ficient  to  return  the  favours  I  have  received; 
for  it  is  to  your  excellent  family,  together 
with  the  virtuous  Mr.  Barlow,  that  I  owe 
the  preservation  of  my  fon.  Let  me,  there- 
fore, intreat  you  to  accept  of  what  this 
pocket  book  contains,  as  a  flight  proof  of 
my  fentiments,  and  lay  it  out  in  whatever 
manner  you  pleafe,  for  the  advantage  of 
your  family. 

Mr.  Sandford,  who  was  a  man  both  of 
fenfe  and  humour,  took  the  book,  and, 
examining  the  infide,  found  that  it  con- 
tained bank-notes  to  the  amount  of  fome 
hundred  pounds.  He  then  carefully  Ihut 
it  up  again,  and,  returning  it  to  Mr.  Mer- 
ton, told  him  that  he  was  infinitely  obliged 
to  him  for  the  generofity  which  prompted 
him  to  fuch  a  princely  act ;  but,  as  to  the 
prefent  itfelf,  he  muft  not  be  offended  if  he 
declined  it.  Mr.  Merton,  dill  more  afto- 
nifhed  at  fuch  difmtereftednefs,  prefied  him 
with  every  argument  he  could  think  of; 
he  defired  him  (p  confider  the  ftate  of  his 

family ; 
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family;  his  daughters  unprovided  forj  :.is 
fon  himfelf,  wich  difpofitions  that  might 
adorn  a  throne,  brought  up  to  labour;  and 
his  own  advancing  age,  which  demanded 
eale  and  refpite,  and  an  increafe  of  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life. 

And  what,  replied  the  honeft  farmer,  is 
it,  but  thefe  conveniencies  of  life,  that  are 
the  ruin  of  all  the  nation  ?  When  I  was  a- 
young  man,  Matter  Merton^  and  that  is 
near  forty  years  ago,  people  in  my  con- 
dition thought  of  nothing  but  doing  their 
duty  to  God  and  man,  and  labouring  hard: 
this  brought  clown  a  blefTing  upon  their 
heads,  and  made  them  thrive  in  all  their 
worldly  concerns.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
farmers  did  not  lie  droning  in  bed  as  they 
do  now  till  fix  or  feven ;  my  father,  I  be- 
lieve, was  as  a  good  a  judge  of  bufinefs  as 
any  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  turned  as 
flraight  a  furrow  as  any  ploughman  in  the 
county  of  Devon  ;  that  filver  cup,  which  I 
intend  to  have  the  honour  of  drinking  your 
health  out  of  to-day  at  dinner,  that  very- 
cup  was  won  by  him  at  the  great  ploughing- 
match  near  Axminfter. — Well,  my  father 
ufed  to  fay,  that  a  farmer  was  not  worth  a. 
farthing  that  was  not  in  the  field  by  four ; 
and  my  poor  dear  mother  too,  the  bed- 

tern- 
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tempered  woman  in  the  world,  (he  always 
began  milking  exactly  ac  five;  and  if  a 
fingle  foul  was  to  be  found  in  bed  after  four 
in  lummer,  you  might  have  heard  her  from 
one  end  of  the  farm  to  the  other. — I  would 
not  dlfparage  any  body,  or  any  thing,  my 
good  fir,  but  thofe  were  times  indeed;  the 
women,  then,  knew  fomething  about  the 
management  of  an  houfe:  it  really  was  quite 
a  pleafure  to  hear  my  poor  mother  lecture 
the  fervants ;  and  the  men  were  men,  in- 
deed ;  pray,  did  you  ever  hear  the  ftory  of 
my  father's  being  at  Truro,  and  throwing 
the  famous  Cornifh  wreftler,  fquinting  Dick 
the  miner  ? 

Mr.  Merton  began  to  be  convinced,  ,that, 
whatever  other  qualities  good  Mr.  Sand- 
ford  might  have,  he  did  not  excel  in  bre- 
vity ;  and  therefore  endeavoured  in  ftiil 
ftronger  terms  to  overcome  the  delicacy  of 
the  farmer,  and  prevail  upon  him  .to  accept 
his  prefent. 

But  the  good  farmer  purfued  his  point 
thus ;  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear  fin, 
a  thoufand  times,  for  your  good  will ; 
but,  as  to  the  money,  I  mud  beg  your 
pardon  if  I  perfift  in  refufing  it.  Formerly, 
fir,  as  I  was  faying,  we  were  all  happy  and 
healthy,  and  eur  affairs  profpered,  becaufe 

we 
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we  never  thought  about  the  conveniences 
of  life  :  now,  I  hear  of  nothing  eife.  One 
neighbour,  for  I  will  not  mention  names, 
brings  his  fon  up  to  go  a  (hooting  with 
gentlemen ;  another  fends  his  to  market 
upon  a  blood  horfe,  with  a  plated  bridle ; 
and  then  the  girls,  the  girls ! — There  is  fine 
work,  indeed ;  they  mud  have  their  hats 
and  feathers,  and  riding-habits ;  their  heads 
as  big  as  bufhels,  and  even  their  hind- 
quarters ftuck  out  with  cork  or  pafteboard-j 
but  fcarcely  one  of  them  can  milk  a  cow, 
or  churn,  or  bake,  or  do  any  one  thing 
that  is  necefTary  in  a  family ;  io  that  unlefs 
the  government  will  fend  them  all  to  this 
new  fettlement,  which  I  have  heard  fo 
much  of,  and  bring  us  a  cargo  of  plain, 
honeft  houfewives,  who  have  never  been  at 
boarding- fchools,  I  cannot  conceive  how 
we  farmers  are  to  get  wives. 

Mr.  Merton  laughed  very  heartily  at  this 
fally,  and  told  him,  that  he  would  venture 
to  aflert  it  was  not  fo  at  his  houfe. — Not 
quite  fo  bad,  indeed,  faid  the  farmer;  my 
wife  was  bred  up  under  a  notable  mother, 
and,  though  fhc  muft  have  her  tea  every 
afternoon,  is,  in  the  main,  a  very  good  fort 
of  woman.  She  has  brought  her  daughters 
up  a  little  better  than  ufual  -,  but  I  can  af- 
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fure  you  fhe  and  1  have  had  many  a  good 
argument  upon  the  fubjed.  Not  but  fhe 
approves  their  milking,  fpinning,  and  mak- 
ing their, fel ves  ufeful;  but  fhe  would  fain 
have  them  genteel,  Matter  Merlon :  all 
women  now  are  mad  after  gentility ;  and, 
when  once  gentility  begins,  there  is  an  end 
of  induftfy.  Now,  were  they  to  hear  of 
fuch  a  ium  as  you  have  generoufly  offered, 
there  would  be  no  peace  in  the  houfe.  My. 
wenches,  inflead  of  Deb  and  Kate,  would 
be  Mifs Deborah  and  Mils  Catharine;  in  a 
little  time,  they  inuft  be  fent  to  boarding- 
fchool,  to  learn  French  and  mufic,  and 
wriggling  about  the  room.  And,  when 
they  come  back,  who  rr.vift  boil  the  pot,  or 
make  ihe  pudding,,  or  f.veep  the  houfe,  or 
ferve  the  pigs  ? — Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mifs 
Juliana,  or  Mifs  Harriet,  or  Mifs  Carolina, 
doing  fuch  vulgar  thir-  r 

Mr.  Merton  was  very  much  (truck  with 
the  honeft  farmer's  ::tthod  of  expreffing 
himfelf,  and  could  not  help  internally  al- 
lowing the  truth  of  his  reprefentations ;  yet 
he  dill  prefied  him  ro  accept  his  prefent, 
and  reminded  him  of  the  improvement  of 
his  farm. 

Thank  you  again,  and  again,  replied  the* 

farmer  -,  but  the  whole   generation  of  the 

4,  Sand  fords 
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Sandfords  have  been  brought  up  to  labour 
with  their  own  hands  for  thefe  hundred 
years  j  and,  during  all  that  time,  there  has 
not  been  a  difhoneft  perfon,  a  gentleman, 
or  a  madman  amongft  us.  And  (hall  I  be 
the  firft  to  break  the  cuftoms  of  the  family, 
and  perhaps  bring  down  a  curfe  on  all  our 
heads?-— What  ccuid  I  have  more,  if  I 
\vere  a  lord,  or  a  macaroni,  as  I  think  you 
call  them  ? — I  have  plenty  of  vidtuals  and 
•work,  good  firing,  cloaths,  a  warm  houfe, 
a  little  for  the  ;  oor,  and,  between  you  and  I, 
fomrti  ing,  perhaps,  in  a  corner  to  fet  my 
children  off  with,  if  they  behave  well.— 
Ah  !  neighbour,  neighbour,  if  you  did  but 
know  the  pieafure  of  holding  plough  af- 
ter a  good  team  of  horfes,  and  then  going 
tired  to  bed,  perhaps  you'd  wifh  to  have 
been  brought  up  a  farmer  too.— But  in  one 
word,  as  well  as  a  thoufand,  I  fhall  never 
forget  the  extraordinary  kindnefs  of  your 
offer;  but,  if  you  would  not  ruin  a  \vhole 
family  of  innocent  people  that  love  you, 
eren  confent  to  leave  us  as  we  are. 

Mr.  Merton  then  feeing  the  fixed  deter- 
mination of  the  farmer,  and  feeling  ihc 
juftice  of  his  coarfe  but  itrong  morality, 
was  obliged,  however  reluftantly,  to  de- 
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fiftj  and  Mrs.  Sandford  coming  to  invite 
them  to  dinner,  he  entered  thelioufe,  and 
paid  his  refpecls  to  the  family. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  Mr. 
Sandford  had  twice  or  thrice  replenifhed  his 
filver  mug,  the  only  piece  of  finery  in  his 
houfe,  little  Harry  came  running  in,  with 
fo  much  alacrity  and  heedleffnefs,  that  he 
tore  Mifs  Deborah's  bed  apron,  and  had 
nearly  precipitated  Mifs  Catharine's  new 
cap  into  die  fire,  for  which  the  young 
ladies  and  his  mother  rebuked  him  with 
fome  agrimony.  .But  Harry,  after  '-egging 
pardon  with  his  ufual  good  humour,  cried, 
Father,  father,  here  is  ihe  prettied  team  of 
horfes,  all  matched,  and  of  a  colour,  with 
new  harnefs,  the  moft  complete  I  ever  faw 
rn  my  life  j  and  they  have  flopped  at  our 
back-door,  and  the  man  fays  they  are 
brought  for  you.  Farmer  Sandford  was 
•juft  then  in  the  middle  of  his  hiftory  of  the 
ploughing- match  at  Axminder;  but  the 
relation  of  his  fon  had  fuch  an  involuntary 
e  fife  ft  upon  him,  that  he  darted  up,  over- 
fet  the  liquor  and  the  table,  and,  making 
an  hady  apology  to  Mr.  Merton,  ran  out 
to  fee  thefe  wonderful  horfes. 

Prefently  he  returned,  in  equal  admira- 
tion with  his  fon.  Mader  Merton,  faid  he, 

I  diet 
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I  did  not  think  you  had  been  fo  good  a 
judge  of  an  horfe.  I  fuppofe  they  are  a 
new  purchafe,  which  you  want  to  have  my 
opinion  upon ;  and,  I  can  allure  you,  they 
are  the  true  Suffolk  forrels,  the  fir  ft  breed 
of  working  horfes  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
thefe  are  Tome  of  the  bed  of  their  kind. 
Such  as  they  are,  anfwered  Mr.  Merton, 
they  are  yours;  and  I  cannot  think,  after 
the  obligations  I  am  under  to  your  family, 
that  you  will  do  me  fo  great  a  difpleafure 
as  to  refufe.  Mr,  Sandford  flood  for  fome 
time  in  mute  aftonifhmentj  but,  at  length, 
he  was  beginning  the  civileft  fpeech  he 
could  think  of  to  refufe  Ib  great  a  prefent, 
when  Tommy  coming  up,  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  begged  him  not  to  deny  to 
his  father  and  himfelf  the  firft  favour  they 
had  ever  afked.  Befides,  faid  he,  this 
prefent  is  lefs  to  yourfelf  than  to  little 
Harry;  and,  furely,  after  having  lived  fo 
long  in  your  family,  you  will  not  turn  me 
out  with  diigrace,  as  if  I  had  mifbehaved. 
— Here  Harry  himfelf  interpofed,  and, 
confidering  lefs  the  value  of  the  prefenc 
than  the  feelings  and  intentions  of  the  giver, 
he  took-  his  father  by  the  hand,  and  be- 
fouglu  him  to  oblige  matter  Merton  and 

his 
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his  father.  Were  it  any  one  elfe,  I  would 
not  fay  a  word,  added  he;  but  I  kno' 
generofuy  of  Mr.  Merton,  and  rhe  gooci  - 
nefs  of  mafter  Tommy  io  well,  tiiat  they 
will  receive  more  pleafure  f:  ..  ~ving, 
than  you  from  taking  the  horfes.  Though 
I  mud  confcfc,  they  are  fuch  as  would  do 
credit  to  any  body ;  and  they  beat  farmer 
Knowles's  all  to  nothing,  which  have  long 
been  reckoned  the  bed  team  in  all  the 
country. 

This  lad  reflection,  joined  with  all  that 
had  preceded,  overcame  the  delicacy  of 
Mr.  Sandford;  and  he  at  length  confented 
to  order  the  horfes  to  be  led  into  his  ftables. 
And  now  Mr.  Merton,  having  made  the 
mod  affectionate  acknowledgements  to  all 
this  worthy  and  happy  family,  among  whom 
he  did  not  forget  the  honeft  black,  whom 
he  promifed  to  provide  for,  fummoned  his 
fon  to  accompany  him  home.  Tommy 
arofe,  and,  with  the  fincereft  gratitude, 
bade  adieu  to  Harry  and  all  the  reft,  I 
fhall  not  be  long  without  you,  faid  he  to 
Harry;  to  your  example  I  owe  mod  of  the 
little  good  that  I  can  boad;  you  have 
taught  me  how  much  better  it  is  to  be  ufe- 
fui  than  rich  or  fine;  how  much  more  ami- 
able 
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able  to  be  good  than  to  be  great. — Should  I 
be  ever  tempted  to  relapfe,  even  for  an  in- 
ftant,  into  any  of  my  former  habits,  I  will 
return  hither  for  inflrudl'ion ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  again  receive  me.  Saying  this, 
he  (hook  his  friend  Harry  affectionately  by 
the  hand,  and,  with  watery  eyes,  accom- 
panied his  father  home. 


THE    END. 
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